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THE LIVING LINK. 



On a pleasant eveniog in the montb of 
May, 1840, a group of yonng ladies might 
have been Been oa the portico of Plymp- 
lon Tenace, a fashioQable boarding- school 
near Derwentwater. Thej all moTed abont 
with those efTnaive demonstratioDS so char- 
acteristic of young girls ; bnt on this occa- 
sion there was a general hnsh among them, 
-which evidently aioae from some nnoBnal 
canse. Ab they waited up and down 
la arm, or with arms entwined, or with 
olaeped hands, osyonaggirls will, the; talked 
in low earnest tones ovei some one engroBB- 
ing subject, or occasionally gathered in little 
knots to debate some point, in which, while 
each offered a different opinion, all wer 
preBBed by one common aadnesB 

While they were thus engaged there arose 
in the distance the sonud of a rapidly gal- 
loping hoTse. At once all the mnrmnr of 
conversation died ont, and the compauj 
stood in silence awaiting the new-comer. 
They did not have to watt long. Ont from 
a place where the avenue woand amidst 
gtoyes and thickets a yooug girl monuted 



a spirited bay came at foil speed toward 
) pmtico. Arriving there, she stopped ab- 
nptly ; then leaping lightly down, she flmig 
the reins over the horse's neck, who forth- 
with galloped Bway to his stalL 

The rider who thns dismonnted was a 
young girl of about eighteen, and of very 
striking appearance. Her oomjdexion was 
dark, her hair black, with its rich volumi- 
folds gathered in great glossy plaits be- 
hind. Her eyes were of a deep hazel color, 
radiant, and full of energetic life. In those 
eyes there was a certain eameetnesB of eX' 
ptessioD, however, deepening down into 
something that seemed like melancholy, 
which showed that even in her young life 
she had experienced sorrow. Her figure vae 
slender and giacefnl, being well displayed by 
hex close-fitting riding-habit, while a plumed 
hat completed her equipment, and served t<i 
heighten the effect of her beauty. 
At her i^proach a sudden silence had iaUen 
rer the company, and they all stood motion- 
less, looking at her ae she dismounted. 

"Why, what makes yoa all look at me sc 
strangely?" she asked, in atone of surprise 
throwing a hasty glance over them. "Hat 
any thing happened )" 

To this question no answer was given, bul 
each seemed waiting for the other to speak 
At length a little thitig of about twelvi 
came up, and encircling the new-comer'i 
waist with her arm, looked up with a sor 
Towfol expression, and whispered, 

" Edith dearest. Miss Plympton wants t( 

liie silence and oroinous looks of the oth 
era, and the whispered words of the littL 
girl, together -with her monmful face, in 
creased the surprise and anxiety of Edith 
She looked -with a strange air of apprehen 
sion over the company. 

"What is itf she asked, hurriedly 
" Something has happened. Do any of yoi 
know! What is itf 

She spoke breathlesaly, and her eyes onci 
more wandered with auElous inquiry ove 
all of them. But no one spoke, for, what 
ever it was, they felt the news to be serion 
— something, in fact, which could not wel 
be communicated by themselTes. Once mor 
Edith repeated her question, and finding tha 
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no aniwet vac forth-coulng, her irapatienoe 
allowed her to wait no longer ; and so, gath- 
ering ap her long skirta in one hand and hold- 
ing h«c whip la the other, she hurried into 
the hoiwe to aee HUs Flymptoi 

Miss Plimpton's room wm on the Reoond 
floor, and that lady herself was seated ty 
tbewudow as Edith entered. In thejonug 
girl's &oe theie was now a deeper anxiety, 
and seating herself near tlie centre-table, she 
looked inquiringly at HiM Plympton. 

The latter regaided her for some momenta 
in silence. 

"Did yon wish to see me, aontie dearf 
said Edith. 

Miss Plympton sighed. 

"Yes," she said, slowly; "bnt, my poor 
darling Edie, I hardly know how to say to 
yon what I hava to say, 1 — 1 — do yon think 
yon can bear to hear it, deaT f " 

At this Edith looked inore distarbed tlian 



ever; and placing her elbow oa the centM- 
table, she lelmed her cheek npon her band, 
and fixed her melancholy eyes npon Hiss 
Plympton. Her heart throbbed painfully, 
and the hand against wbioh bei head leaned 
trembled visibly. Bnt theae signs of agita- 
tion did not serre to lessen the emotion of 
the other ; on the contrary, she seemed moie 
distressed, and qnite at a loss how to proceed. 
*' Edith," said she at last, " my child, yon 
know how tenderly I love yon. I have al- 
ways tried to be a mother to yon, and to save 
yon from all sorrow ; but now my love and 
care are all useless, for the sorrow has come, 
and I do not know any way by which I can 
break bad news to — to — a — a bereaved 

Bbe spoke in a tremnlons voice and with 
freqoent paoaes. 

" Bereaved V exclaimed Edith, with white 
lips. "Oh,aniitiet Bereaved I la it that T 
Oh, tell me alL Don't keep me In anspeuse. 
Let me know the worst." 

Mlaa Plympton looked still more troubled. 
"I — I — don't know what to say,' she fiil- 

" Ton mean deaA .'" cried Editb, in an ex- 
cited voice; "and oh! I needn't aak who. 
There's only one— only one. I had only one 
— only one — and now— he is — gone V 

" Gone," repeated Miss Plympton, mechan- 
ically, and ahe said no more ; for in the pres- 
ence of Editli'a grief, and of other facts which 
had yet to be disclosed — facts whioh would 
reveal to tbia innocent girt something worse 
than even bereavement— words were nae- 
leaa, and she oontd find nothing to say. 
Her band wandered throngh the folds of 
her dreea, and at length ahe drew forth a 
black-edged letter, at which she gazed in an 
abstracted way. 

" Let me see it," cried Edith, hnrriedly and 
eagerly; and before MisaPlymptonoonld pre- 
vent her, or even imagine what she was about, 
ahe darted forward and snatched the letter 



ftom her hand. Then she tore it open and 
read it bteatblessly. The letter was very 
short, and was written In a stiff) constrained 
hand. It was as follows : 

" Daltdr Hux, Mw «, isw. 
"Uasaue, — 'It is my painful doty to com- 
municate to yon the death of Frederick Dal- 
ton, Esq., of Dalton Hall, who died at Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen's Land, on the 2d of De- 
cember, 1839. I beg that you will impart 
this intelligence to Hiss Dalton, for as she is 
now of age, she may wish to relam to Dalton 
Hall. 

" I remain, madame, 

" Your most obedient servant, 
"John Wiooins. 

" Hu Pinmoii, l^mftim Ttrraoe." 

Of this letter Edith took in the meaning 
of the first three lines only. Then it dropped 
from her trembling hands, and sinking into 
a chair, ahe burst into a torrent of tears- 
Hiss Plympton regarded her with a faae 
full of anxiety, and for some moments Edith 
wept withont restraint ; bnt at length, when 
the first ontburstof grief was past, she pick- 
ed up the letter once more and read it over 

Deep as Edith's grief evidently was, this 
bereavement iraa not, after all, so sore a blow 
as it might have been under other oircnm- 
atances. For this father whom abe bad lost 
was virtually a stranger. Losing her moth- 
er at the age of eight, she had lived ever since 
with Mias Plympton, and during this time 
her father bad never seen hei, nor even writ- 
ten to her. Once or twice she had wiittea 
to him a pretty childish letter, bnt he had 
never deigned any r^Iy. If in that nn- 
known nature there ^ad been any thing 
of a filthei's love, no' poasible hint had ever 
been given of it. Of her strange isolation 
ahe was never forgetful, and she f^t it most 
keenly during the summer holidays, when 
all her companions had gone to their homes. 
At auoh timea she brooded much over her 
lonelinesB, and out of this feeling there aroao 
a hope, which she never ceased to cherish, 
that the time would come when she might 
join her father, and live with him wherever 
he might be, and set herself to the task of 
winning his affections. 

She had always understood that her fii- 
ther bad been living in the East since her 
mother's death. The only commuuication 
whioh she bad with him was indirect, and 
consisted of bnsiness letters which hia En- 
glish agent wrote to Hias Plympton. These 
were never any thing more than short, form- 
al notes. 8nch neglect was keenly felt, and 
Edith, unwilling to blame her father alt<»- 
gether, tried to make some one else respon- 
sible for it. As she knew of no other human 
being who had any connection with her &- 
ther except this agent, she brought herself 
gradually to look upon him aa the cause of 
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her father'a coldness, and so at length came 
to nigatd him with a hatred that was nn- 
reasoning and intense. Bhe conHidered him 
her fittber'a evil genina, and beliered him to 
be Bomahow at the bottom of the tTonblea 
of her life. Thus every jear this man, John 
Wiggins, grew more hateful, and she aci:n»- 
tomed herself to think of him as an evil 
fiend, a Hephiatophelea, by whose orafly 
wiles her SitheT's heart had been estranged 
fitim her. Such, then, vas the natore of 
Edith's bereavement; and as she monmed 
over it she did not mourn aa mnch over the 
reality as over her vanished hope. He was 
gone, and with bim was gone the expecta- 
tion of meeting him and winning his affec- 
tion. 8be would never see him — never be 
able to toll how she loved him, and bear 
bini say with a other's voice that he loved 
bis child 1 

These thoagbts and fbelings overwhelmed 
Edith even as she held the letter in her 
hand for a new pemsal, tuid she read it over 
and over without attaching any meaning to 
the words. At length her attention was ar- 
rested by one statement in that ehoit letter 
which had hitherto escaped her notice. 
This was the name of the place where her 
father's death had ocoiUTed--Van Diemen's 

"I don't ondetetand this," said she. 
"What is the meaning of this — Tan Die- 
men's Land t I did not know that poor papa 
had ever left India." 

Miss Plympton made no reply to this for 
some time, but looked more lionhled than 

" What does it mean," asked Edith again 
— "tbisHobart Town, Tan Diemen'sL^dt 
What does it mean t" 

"Well, dear," said Hiss Flympton, in a 
strangely genUe and monmful voice, "you 
have never known mnch about your poor 
fiither, uid yon have never known exactly 
where be has been living. He did not live 
in India, dear ; be never lived in India. He 
lived in — in — Tan Diemen's Land." 

Hiss Plympton's tone and look affected 
Bdith very unpleasantly. The mystery 
abont her father seemed to grow darker, and 
to assume somethiugof an iU-omened charac- 
ter. The name also — Tan Diemen's Land- 
served to heighten her dark apprehensions ; 
and this discovery that she had known even 
less than she supposed about her father 
made it seem as though the knowledge that 
had thns been hidden conld not bat be pain- 
ful. 

" What do yoD mean T' she asked again ; 
and ber voice died down to awbisper through 
the vague fears that had been awakened. 
" I thought that poor papa lived in India — 
that he held some office nnder government." 

"I know that you believed So," said Miss 
Plympton, regarding Edith with a look that 
was full of pity and monmful sympathy. 



That was what I gave oot. None of the 
girls have ever suspected the troth. Nc 
knows whose danghtor yon really are. 
They do not suspect that yonr father waf 
Dalton of Dalton Hall. They think that hf 
was an Indian resident in the Company'^ 
service. Yea, I have kept the secret well, 
dear — the aecret that I promised your deoi 
mother on ber death-bed to keep from ^1 
the world, and from yon, darling, tUl th( 
time shonld come for yon to know. And 
often and often, dear, have I thought of tbii 
moment, and tried to prepare for it ; bn1 
now, since it has come, I am worse than on- 
prepared. But preparations are of no nee 
for oh, my darling, my own Edith, I muel 
apeak, if I speak at all, from my heart." 

These wrads were epoken by Miss Plymp, 
ton in a broken, disconnected, and almoai 
incoherent manner. She stopped abruptly 
and seemed overcome hy atrong agitation 
Edith, on her part, looked at heun equal ag- 
itation, wondering at her display of emotion 
and terrified at the daj'k significance of hei 
wolds. For from those words she leamet 
thie mnch already — that her father had heei 
living in Van Diemen'a Land, a penal colo- 
ny ; that aninnd him had been a dark secret 
whioh had been kept frtim her moat care- 
fully ; that her parentage hod been conceal 
ed most scrupulously from the knowledgt 
of her school-mates; and that thia secrei 
which had been ao guarded was even novi 
overwhelming Miss Plympton so that slu 
shrunk from communicating it. All thii 
served to fill the mind of Edith with terribh 
presentimenta, and the mystery which hat 
hitherto surrounded her father seemed non 
abont to result in a revelation more terribh 
than the mystery itaelf. 

After some time Miss Plympton roae, anc 
drawing her chair nearer, sat down in fi«ni 
of Edith, and took both her bands. 

"My poor darling Edith," said she, ii 
pitying tones, " I am anxious for yon. Toi 
are not strong enough for this. Yonr handi 
are damp and cold. Ton are trembling, 
would not have brought up this subject now 
but I have been thinking that the time bai 
come for telling yon all. But Fm afraid i 
will be too much for you. You have al 
ready enough to hear without having this ii 
addition. You are too weak." 

Edith shook her head. 

"Can you bearitt" askedHiss Plympton 
anxionaly, " this that I wish to tell you 
Perhapa I had better defer it." 

" No," said Edith, in a forced voice, "Ni 

whatever it is better than any horrible ens 

Miaa Plympton sighed, and leaning for 
ward, she kiaaed the pale forehead of th< 
young girl. Then, afl«r a little further de 
lay, during which abe aeemed to he collect 
iugher thottghts, she b^»u: i 
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" I was governeaa once, Edith deaMst, In 
your dear mamnik'B &tiiUy. She was quite 
ft UtUe thing then. All the Test were hanh, 
and taeated me like a sltne ; but she wm like 
an angel, and made me feel the only real 
happiness I knew in all those dreary days. 
I loved her dearly for her gentle and noble 
natnre. I loved her always, and I still lore 
ber memory ; and I love yon as I loved bet, 
and for ber aake. And when she gave yoa 
to me, on hei death-bed, I promised her that 
I wonid be a mother to yoo, dear. Yon have 
never known how much I love yon — for I 
am not demonstrative — bnt I do love yon, 
my own Edith, most dearly, and I wonld 
spare yon this if I conld. Bnt, after all. It 
is a thing which yon mnst know some time 
and before very long — the sooner the better. 
"I wish to know it now," said Edith, as 
Miss Plympton hesitated, speaking 
strained voice, the leenlt of the strong piess- 
nte which she was putting on her feelings 
— "now," Ae repeated. "I can i 
I mnst know all to-day. What 
Was it— crime f 

" The charge that was t^jainst him," atii 
lOas Plympton, "involved crime. Bnt, i 
dHrling, yon mnst remember always that 
accnsation is not the same as a &ct, ev 
thongh men believe it; yes, even thoogh 
the law may condemn the accnsed, and the 
innooent may suffer. Edith Dalton," she 
Goatinned, with solemn earnestness, " I he 
lieve that yonr &ther was as innocent ai 
yon are. Bemember that 1 Cling to that 
Never give np that belief no matter what 
yon may heai. There was too much baste 
and blind passion and pr^ndice in that court 
where be was tried, and appearances were 
dark, and there was fonl treachery some- 
where ; and so it was that Frederick Dalton 
was done to min and his wife done to death. 
And now, my darting, yon have to moke 
yonrself acqaainted not with a father's 
crimes, bnt with a father's snfferisgs. Yon 
are old enongh now to hear that story, and 
yon have snffioient independence of charac- 
ter to jadge for yonrself, dear. There 
uo reason why yon should be overwhelmed 
when yon hear it — unless, indeed, yon k« 
overcome by pity for the innocent and in- 
dignation against hisjadges. Even if soci- 
ety considers yonr father's name a stained 
and dishonored one, there is no reason why 
his daughter shonldfeel shame, for yon may 
take yonr stand on his own declaration of 
Innocence, and hold up yonr head proudly 
before the world." 

Hiss Plympton spoke this with vehement 
emotion, and Iter words brought some con- 
solation to Edith. The horrible thought 
that had at first come was that her father 
had been a convict in some penal settle- 
ment, bnt this solemn assurance of his inno- 
cence mitigated the horror of the thonght, 
and changed it into pity. She svd not a 



word, however, for her feelings were etUl too 
strong, nor oonld she And voice fbr any words. 
She sat, therefore, in silence, and waited tot 
Miss Plympton to tell the whole story. 

Miss Plympton surveyed Edith anzionelr 
for a few momenta, and then rising, went 
over to on escritoire. This she unlocked, 
and taking from It a parcel, she retnmed to 
her seat. 

not going to tell yon the story," 
said she. "I can not bear to recall it. It 
is all here, and yon may read it fbr yourself! 
It was all public ten years ago, and in this 
package ore the nporM of the trial. I have 
read them over so often that I almost know 
them hy heart ; and I know, too, the hasto of 
that trial, and the looseness of that evidence. 
I have marked it in places — Jbr yonr eyes 
only, dearest — for I prepared it for yon, to be 
handed to you in case of my death. Hy life, 
however, haa been preserved, and I now give 
this into your own hands. You most take 
It to yonr ovm room, and read it all over 
by yonnel£ Ton wUl leom there all that 
the world believes about yonr Jatber, and 
will see in bis own words what he says abont 
himself. And for my part, even if the tes- 
timony were far stronger, I would still take 
the word of Frederick Dalton 1" 

Miss Plympton held out the parcel, and 
Edith took it, tbongh she was scarce oon- 
Bcions of the act. An awflil foreboding of 
calamity, the mysterious shadow of her &- 
tber's fate, descended over her soul. She 
was nnconscions of the kiss which Miss 
Plympton gave ber ; nor was she eonscious 
of any tWng till she fonnd herself seated at 
a table in her own room, with the door 
locked, and the package lying on the table 
before her. She let it lie there for a few 
moments, ft>r her agitation was eiocBsive, 
and she dreaded to open it ; but at length 
she mastered her feelings, and began to undo 
the strings. 

The contents of the parcel consisted of 
sheets of paper, upon which were pasted 
columns of printed matter cut from some 
newspaper. It was the report of the trial 
of Frederick Dalton, upon charges which ten 
years before had filled the public mind with 
horror and cnriosity. In those days the 
most cursory reader who took up the report 
came to the work with a mind full of vivid 
interest and breathless suspense ; bnt that 
report now lay before the eyes of a far differ- 
ent reader — one who was animated by feel- 
ings far more intense, since it was the daugh- 
ter of the accused herself. That daughter 
also was one who hitherto had lived in an 
atmosphere of innocence, pnrity, and love, 
one who shrank in abhorrence from all that 
was base ot vile ; and this was the one be- 
fore whose eyes was now placed the horrible 
record that had been made np before the 
world against her father's name. 

The printed columns were pasted in andh 
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ft ira^ that a wide margin waa left, wbicli 
was covered with notes in Misa Plympton's 
writiiig. To give any thing like a detailed 
accoaat of this report, with tlie onnotatioDB, 
is out of the qaestion, not will any thing be 
uecoesaij beyond a general snminacy of the 
fiwts therein stated. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE CONTENTS OF THE MAKUBCRIPT. 

On the date indicated in the report, then, 
the city of Liverpool and the whole coun- 
try were agitated by the news of a terrible 
mnrdei. Oa. the road-side near.Everton 
the dead bo<^ of a Mr. Henderson, an emi- 
nent hanker, had been foond, not &r from 
his own residence. The discovery had been 
made at about eleven o'clock in the evening 
by some passera-by. Upon examination a 
wonnd was foond in the back of the head 
which had been caused by a bnllet. His 
watch and purse were etill in their places, 
bnt his pocket-book was gone. Clasped in 
one of the hands was a newspaper, on the 
blank margin of whiob were some red let- 
ters, rudely traced, and looking as though 
they had been written with blood. The let- 
ters were these : 

"DALTON SHOT ME BEC— " 
It was evident that the writer intended to 
write the word "heoanse," and give the 
reason why he had been shot, bnt that his 
strength had fUled in the middle of the 

A closer search revealed some other tbings. 
One was a small stick, the point of which 
was reddened with a snbstance which mi- 
croscopic examinatiou afterward showed to 
he blood. The other was a scarf-pin made 
<^gold, the head of which consisted of a Mal- 
tese CHiBS, of very rich and elegant design. 
In the middle was black enamel inclosed by 
a richly chased gold border, and at tlie inter- 
section of the bars was a small diamond of 
great splendor. If this cross belonged to 
the mnrdeter it bad doubtless become loos- 
ened, and fallen out while he was stooping 
over his victim, and the loss had not been 
noticed iu the excitement of the occasion. 

At the coroner's inquest various impor- 
tant cironmstences were brought te light. 
The fact that his watch and poise remained 
made it plain that it wss not a case of com- 
mon highway robbery, and the loss of the 
pocket - book showed that the deed was 
prompted by a desire for something more 
than ordinary plunder. Proceeding &om 
this, various oLronmstances arose which, in 
addition to the terrible accusation traced in 
blood, tended to throw suspicion upon Fred- 
erick Dalton. 

It came out that on the morning of that 



very day Mr. Henderson had discovered t 
check for two thousand pounds that had 
been forged lu his name. Being a very chol- 
eric man, he felt more than the imger whici 
is natnral under such circumstances, anc 
vowed vengeance to the uttermost upon thi 
forger. That same morning Mr.Frederioli 
Daltoa came to see him, and was shown int4 
his private office. He had just arrived ii 
the city, and had come on purpose to pay thii 
visit. The interview was a protracted one 
and the clerks outeide heard the voice of 
Mr. Henderson in a very high key, and in ( 
strain of what sounded like angry menact 
and deuanclationsof vengeance, though the] 
could not make out any words. At lost thi 
office door opened, and Dalton came out 
He was very pale, and mnoh agitated. On< 
of the clerks heard him say, in a low voice, 

" Only out day — lill thii time to-morrotc." 

Whereupon Mr. Henderson roared out in { 
load voice, which all the clerks heard, 

"2lo,Sirl Not one day, not one ht»tr,}fj 
die for it!" 

Upon tliis Dalton walked away, looking 
paler and more agitated than ever. 

In the course of the day Mr. Hendersoi 
told his confidential clerk that the chock hai 
Just been nsed by Dalton, who, however 
denied that he was the forger ; that the vis- 
it ot Dalton professed to be on behalf of the 
guilty party, whom he wished to screen 
Dalton had refused to give the cnlprit'i 
name, and offered to pay the amount of tht 
check, or any additional sum whatever, it 
no proceedings were taken. This, however 
Mr. Henderson refused, and in his indigna 
tion charged Dalton himself with the crime 
Under these oircnmstancee the interview 
had terminated. 

Thus the evidence against Dalton was thi 
forged check, the clerks' reports concern 
ing the eiciting interview with Mr. Hender 
son, the awfUl accusation of the decease* 
himself, written in hia own blood, togethei 
with the Maltese croae, which was believed t< 
belong to Dalton. The arrest of Dalton hai 
been made at tlie earliest possible moment 
and at the trial these were the things whid 
were made use of against him by the prose 
cntion. By energetic efforts discovery wai 
made of a Jeweler who recognized the Mai 
tese cross as his own work, and swore thai 
he had made it for Frederick Dalton, in ac- 
cordance with a special design furnished bin 
by that gentleman. The design had beer 
kept in his order-book ever since, and wa> 
produced by him in court. Thus the tes- 
timony of the jeweler and the order-boot 
served to fix the ownuraliip of the Maltese 
cross npon Dalton in such a way that it cor- 
roborated and confirmed all the other teeti- 

On the other hand, the defense of Daltor 
took np all these pointa. In the first place 
it was shown that in his case there was nc 
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conceivable temptation that coald have led 
to tlie commission of sach a, crime. He wm 
t, EQUi of great wealth, poMeued of a fine 
eatate, and free ftom M pecuniary embar- 
MBBmentd. He vaa not what was called a 
sporting duud, and tberefoTc conld not have 
secretly accnmnlated debts while appearing 
rich. It was shown, also, that his character 
was itaialeaB ; that he was essentially a do- 
mestic man, living quietly at Dalton Hall 
with his wife and child, and therefore, from 
his worldly means as well as from his per- 
sonal character and Borroundings, it was 
morally impossible for bim to have forged 
the check. 

With reference to the interview with Mr. 
Henderson, it was maintained that it arose, 
as he himself said, bom a desire to shield 
the real cnlprit, whom he knew, and for 
whom he felt a strong and nnnanal regard. 
Who this cnlprit was the defense did not as- 
sert, nor coold tb ey i moglne, tbongh they tried 
every possible way of finding him out. Who- 
ever he was, be appeared to be the only one 
who could have had a motive strong enongh 
for the murder of Hr. Henderson. The im- 
known assassin bod er identty done the deed 
so as to obtain possession of the forged check, 
and prevent its being used against him. In 
this he was nnsnccessfnl, since the check 
had ali«ady been intrusted to the hands of 
others ; but the aim of the assassin was snf- 
flciently evident. 

Again, as to the writjog in blood, a Tigor- 
oQs effort was made to show that this was a 
oongpiracy against an innocent maiiJ It was 
argued that Mr. Henderson did not write it 
at all; and efforts were made to prove that 
the wound in bis head mnst have caused in- 
stantaneous death. He himself, tberefoie, 
oonld not have written it, bnt it must have 
been the work either of some one who was 
plotting against Dolton, or who was eager 
to divert saspicion from himself. 

The teetimony of the Maltese cross was 
met by counter-testimony to the eSect that 
Dalton hod never worn such an omiunent. 
His servants all swore that they had never 
seen it before. Mr. Henderson's clerks also 
swore that Mr. Dalton wore no pin at aU on 
that morning of the interview. 

And, finally, an effort was made to prove 
an aliM. It was shown that Dalton's ocod- 
pationof his time during that eveniog coald 
be accounted for with the exception of one 
hoar. Witnesses were produced from the 
hotel where he put np who swore that be 
had been there until eight o'clock in the 
evening, when be left, retnming at nine. 
An hour, therefore, remained to be acconnt- 
ed for. As to this bonr — on the one hand, 
it seemed hardly sufficient for the deed, but 
yet it was certainly possible for bim to have 
done it wltbin that time; and thus it re- 
mained for the defense to account for that 
bout. For this purpose a note woe produced, 



which was scribbled in pencil and addressed 
to John Wiggins, Esq. 
It was as fbUowB : 

"Dkab Wigoins, — I have been here ever 
since eight, and am tired of waiting. Come 
to my room as soon as yon get back. I'll be 
ther«. Tours, F. Dalton." 

Mr. John Wiggins testified that he had 
made ou appointment to meet Dalton at 
the hour mentioned In the note, hut had 
been detained on business until late. He 
bad found this on his return thmst under 
the ofQca door. On going to see hiili the 
following morning he had learned of his 

This note and the testimony of Wiggina 
were felt to bear strongly in Dalton's favor. 
If the aoonsed had really been waiting at 
the of&ce, as the note stated, then clearly he 
could not have followed on Mr. Henderson's 
track to Everton. The force of this weigh- 
ed more than on; thing else with the court ; 
the summing np of the judge also bore 
Htnmgly toward an acquittal; and, conse- 
quently, Dalton was declared not guilty. 

Bnt the acquittal on this first clia]^ did 
not at all secure the escape of Dalton from 
danger. Another charge, which had been 
interwoven with the first, still impended 
over him, and no sooner was he declared free 
of mnrder than he was arrested on the ohaige 
of forgery, and remanded to prison to await 
bis tri^l on that accusation. 

Now during the wholr course of the trial 
the public mind had been intensely excited ; 
all men were eager that vengeance should 
fall on some one, and at the outset had made 
np their minds that Dalton was guilty. The 
verdict of acquittal created deep and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction, for it seemed aa tbongh 
jnstioe had beencbeat-edof a victim. When, 
therefore, the trial for forgery came on, there 
weighed against Dalton aU tbe infamy that 
had been accumulating against him during 
the trial for murder. Had this trial stood 
alone, tbe prisoner's oonnsel might have snc- 
cessfuUy pleaded his high character, as well 
as his wealth, against tbia charge, and shown 
that it was false because it was morally im- 
possible. Bnt this was no longer of avail, 
and in the public miud Frederick Dalton was 
deemed only a desperate murderer, whose 
good reputation was merely the result of 
life-long hypocrisy, and whose character was 
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this trial it was shown that 
Dalton had first put forth the forged check, 
and afterward Jeoming that it was discov- 
ered prematurely, hod hurried to Liverpool 
so aatoget it back from Mr. Henderson. His 
asserted wealth was not believed in. Efforts 
were made to show that he had been con- 
nected with men of desperate fortunes, and 
had himself been pwhaps betting heavily; 
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and all tb6 arte nbich ore UHnaUy employed 
by onscrapuloua or exoiled advocatos tti 
omsli on accused man were freely pat forth. 
Experts were brought from London to exam- 
ine Dalton'a handwriting, and compaie It 
with that of the forged oheok ; and these 
men, yielding to tbe common pr^ndice, gave 
it as their opinion that he was, or night have 
been (!), the author of the forgery. 

But All this was OS nothing witen com- 
pared with die i^jnry which Dalton himaelf 
did to his own caoBe b; the coarse which he 
chose t« adopt. ContentlDg himself with 
the simple oeaertiou of his innocence, lie re- 
fused to giro the name of the guilty man, or 
to say an; tbing that might lead to his dis- 
oorery. Actnated by a lofty sense of honor, 
a chivalrous sentimentof loyalty and fKend- 
ship, he kept the secret with obstinate fidel- 
ity; and the almost fhtutio appeals of bis 
counsel, who saw in the discovery of tbe real 
offender the only chance for the escape of 
the accused, and who used every possible 
argnment to shake his i«aolve, availed not 
in the slightest degree to shake his firmness. 
They employed deteotires, and instituted 
inquiries in all directions in the endeavor 
to find ont who might be this friend for 
whom Dalton was willing to risk honor and 
life ; but their searob was completely baffled. 
Dalton's sUence was theiefoie taken as an 
evidence of guilt, and bis refusal to confess 
on a friend was regarded as a silly attempt 
to excite public sympathy. When the coun- 
ael ventured to bring this forward to tbe_ 
jnry, and tried to portray Dalton as a man 
who chose rather to suffer than to say that 
which might bring a friend to destruction, 
it was regarded as a wild, Qnixotic, and 
maudlin piece of sentimentalism on the part 
of said connsel, and was treated by tbe pros- 
ooutlon with nnspeakable scorn and ridi- 
onle. Under snch circumstances the result 
was inevitable : Frederick Dalton was de- 
clared guilty, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life. 

Among the notes which bad been written 
by Mies Plympton, Edith was very forcibly 
struck by some which referred to Jobn 
Wiggins. 

"Who is this J.W.r was written in one 
place. "How did F. D. become acquainted 
with him V 

In another place, where Wiggins gave 
bis testimony about the note, was written: 
" Where was J. W. during that hour I Had 
be gone to Evetton himself T' 

And again: "J.W.wastbefriBudof F.D., 
and wished to save bim. Might be not have 
done more f ' 

Again : " Mark well I J. W. is a Liverpool 
man. H. was a Liverpool man. Had F. D. 
ever heard of even tbe name of H. before tbe 
forgery I What was the nature of the deal- 
ings t>etween F. D. and J. W. T" 

Again, when Dalton's silence was ao sbor^ 



ly commented on and urged as a proof of bis 
gnilt, there occurred the following: "If F.D. 
was silent, why did not J.W. open his month 1 
Must he not have known at least something f 
Could he not have set tbe authorities opon 
the traok of the real criminal, and thus have 
saved F.D. r 

Again : " Tbe Ualteee cross did not belong 
to Dalton. He had ordered it to be made. 
For whom 1 Was it not for this some friend 
for whom he was now snfferingt Was not 
this friend tbe murdei«rT Has he not thrown 
suspicion upon F.D. by that writing in blood T 
The same one who committed tbe murder 
wrote the fiilse charge, and left the Maltese 

Other notes of a similar character occurred 
in various places, but those which impreesed 
Edith most were tbe following : 

" F. D. was evidently betrayed by bis falsa 
friend. Was not that false friend the real 
murderer T Did he not contrive to throw 
onF. D. the suspicion of tbe murder t Might 
not the forgery itself from the veiy begin- 
ning have been part of a plan to ruin F. D.t 
But why ruin him 1 Evidently to gain some 
benefit. Now who has been most benefit- 
ed by the ruin of F. D.T Whoever he is, 
must not he be the murderer and tbe false 
friend f 

Again, a little ftirther on : " Has any one 
gained any thing from the ruin of F. D. but 
J.W.I Has not J.W. ever since had control 
of tlie Dalton property T Is he not rich now f 
Has not tbe ruin of F. D. made tbe fortune 
of J.W.r 

Such was the substance of the papers which 
Edith perused. They were volnminons, and 
she continued at her task all throngh that 
night, hei heart all the time filled with a 
thousand contending emotions. 

Before her mind alt the time there was 
the imago of bar father in the Jndgment-ball. 
There he stood, the innocent man, betrayed 
by his friend, and yet standing there in hia 
simple faith and truth to save that friend, 
obstinate in his self-saorificing fidelity, true 
to faith when the other had proved himself 
worthless, suffering what can only be suf- 
fered by a generous nature as the hours and 
the days passed and the end approached, 
and still t^e traitor allowed him to suffer. 
And there was the bate and soom of man, 
tbe clamor for vengeance from society, the 
condemnation of the Jury who bad prejudged 
Ms case, the sneer of the paid advocate, the 
scoff of the gaping crowd, to whom the plea 
of nobtatt oblige and stainless honor and per- 
fect truth seemed only maudlin sentimental- 
ity and Quixotic extravagance. 

AU these thoughts were In Edith's mind 
as she read, and these feelings swelled with- 
in her indignant heart as all the facts in 
that dread tragedy were slowly revealed one 
by one. Coming to this task with a mind 
convinced at the outset of her father's inno- 
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eenoe, ehe met with not one ciromtutanoe 
that conld sbake that conTiotion for a mo- 
ment. In her own atrong feeling the was 
incapable of onderstandlng how any one 
could honestly think otherwise. The teatl- 
mony of adverse nituessea aeemed to her 
peijnry, the argnmente of the lawyers flend- 
iah malignity, the laat enmming up of the 
jndge bitter prejudice, and the veidiot of 
the Jnry a mookery of Justice. 



CHAFTGB m. 
THE JiOMBMTODS RESOI-Va. 

&AXLT on the following morning Miss 
Plympton called on Edith, and was shocked 
to eee the cluuigee that had been made in 
her by titat one night. She did not regard 
■o mnch the pallor of her face, the languor 
of her manner, and her nnelastic step, but 
rather the new expression that appealed 
Dpon her connteiuuic«, the thoaghUnlnesa 
of her brow, the deep and earnest abatiac- 
tion of her gaze. In that one night she 
seemed to hare stepped from girlhood to 
matarlty. It was as though she had liv«d 
thiongh the intervening experience. Years 
had been crowded into bours. Bhe was no 
longer a school-girl — she was a woman. 

Uiw Plympton soon retired, with the 
promise to come again when Edith shonld 
tael stronger. Breakfast was sent np, and 
taken away nntaated, and at noon Hiss 
Plympton once more made her appearanoe. 

"I have been thinking about many things," 
said Edith, after some preliminary remarks, 
"and have been trying t^i recall what I can 
o( my own remembranoe of papa. I was 
only eight years old, bnt I have a pretty 
distinct recollection of him, and it has been 
strengthened by his portrait, which I always 
have had. Of my mother I have a most 
vivid remembrance, and I have never fbc- 
gott«n one single circumstance oonneel«d 
with her last Ulneas. I remember your ar- 
rival, and my departnie from home after all 
was over. But there is one thing which I 
should like very mnch to ask yoa about. 
Did none of my mother's relatives come to 
see her daring this time V 

'' Yonr mother's relatives oct^d very bad- 
ly indeed, dear. From the first they were 
canied away by the common belief in your 
dear father's gntlt. Some of them came fly- 
ing to your mother. She was very ill at the 
time, and these relatives brought her the 
first news which she received. It was a 
severe blow. They were hard-hearted or 
thoughtless enough to denonnoe yonr father 
to her, and she in her weak state tried to 
defend him. AH this prodooed so deplorable 
an effect that she sank rapidly. Her rela- 
tives left hei in this condition. She tried to 
be earned to yonr dear father in his prison, 



but conld not hear the Jonmey. They took 
her as far aa the gates, ,bnt she fitlnted there, 
and had to be taken back to the honse. Bo 
then she gave np. Bhe knew that she was 
going to die, and wrote to me imploring me 
to come to her. She wished to intmst yoa 
to me. I took yon from her arms — " 

Uiss Plympton pansed, and Edith -waa 
silent for some time. 

"So," said she, In a scarce audible voice, 
" darling mamma died of a broheu heart f 

Uiss Flympton said nothing. A long ri- 
lence followed. 

" Had my father no Mends," asked EdiUi, 

[>r no relatives f 

" He had no relatives," said Hiss Plymp- 

n, "but an only sister. She married a 
Captain Dndleigh, now Sir Lionel Dndleigh. 
Bnt it was a very nuhappy marriage, for 
they separated. I never knew the cause ; 
and Captain Dudleigb took it so muoh to 
heart that he went abroad. He oonld not 
have heard of yoni father's misfortunes till 
all was over and it was too late. Bnt in any 
case I do not eee what be conld have done, 
nnless he bad contrived to shake yonr fa- 
ther's resolve. As to bis wife, I have never 
heard of her movements, and I think she 
must have died long ago. Neither she nor 
hoc hnsband is mentioned at the trial. If 
they had been in England, it seems to me 
that they woald have oome forward as wit- 
nesses in some way ; so I think they were 
both out of the country. Sir Lionel is alive 
yet, I think, hat he has always lived oat of 
the world. I believe his family troubles de- 
stroyed his happiness, and made him some- 
what misanthropical. I have eometimee 
thought in former years that he might make 
inquiries about you, bnt he has never done 
so to my knowledge, though perhaps he has 
tried without being able to hear where yea 
were. After all, he would scarcely know 
where to look. On the whole, I consider 
Sir Lionel the only friend yon have, Edith 
darling, besides myself, and if any tnrable 
should ever arise, he would be the one to 
whom I should apply fbr aasistaace, or at 
least, ad vice." 

Edith listened to this, and made no com- 
ment, hut after another thoaghtfnl panse 
she said, 

"About this Wiggins — have yon ever 
heard any thing of him since the — ^the 
trial r 

Hiss Plympton shook her head. 

" No," said she, " except from those form- 
al buunesa notes. You have seen them all, 
and know what they are." 

"Have yon ever formed any opinion of 
him more &vorabIe than what you wTat« in 
those notes V 

" I do not think that I wrote any thing 
mote than suspicions or enrmiees," said Miu 
Plympton ; " and as fw as suspicious are 
Led, I certainly have not changed my 
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mind. Tlie position which he occupied dar- 
ing the trial, and ever Bince, excites my bdb- 
picions against him. All others suffered , 
be alone wm benefited. And now, too, 
when all is ovof, he eeems still in his 
position — perhaps a better one than eve 
the agent of the eatates, and assmning to 
Bome extent a gnardianship over yon. At 
least he gives directions abont you, for he 
Bays yon ara to go back to Dalton Hall. 
Bnl in that he shall find himself mistaken, 
for I will never allow you to pnt yonrself in, 
bis power." 

" Have yon ever seen him T" asked Edith. 

"No." 

She bent down bei head, and leaned her 
forehead on her hand. 

"Well," said she, in a low voice, half to 
herself, " it don't matter ; I shall see him 
soon myself." 

" See him yonrself!" said Miss Plympton, 
ansiously. "What do yon meant" 

" Oh, I shall see him soon — when I get to 
Dalton HaU." 

" Dalton Halll" 

"Yee," said Edith, simply, raising her 
head and loolting calmly at Miss Plympton. 

" Bat yon are not going to Dalton Hall." 

"There is no other place for me," said 
Edith, sadly. " 1 am going — I am going as 
soon as possible." 

"Oh no — ob no, darling; yon are going 
to do nothing of the iiind," said Miss Plymp- 
ton. "I can not let yon go. We all love 
you too dearly. This is yonr homo, and I 
now stand in the place of those whom yon 
have lost. Yon are never to leave me, Edith 
deareet." 

Edith sighed heavily, and shook her bead. 

"No," she said, speaking in a low, melan- 
choly voice — " no, I can not stay. I can not 
meet my friends here again. I am not what 
I was yesterday. I am changed. It seems 
as thongh some heavy weight has come upon 
me. I mast go away, and I have only one 
place to go to, and that is my father's home." 

"My darling," said Miss Plympton, draw- 
ing her chair close to Edith, and twining 
her arms abont her, " yon must not talk so ; 
you can not imagine how ;oa distrees me. 
I can not let you go. Do not think of these 
things. We all love yon. Do not imagine 
that yonr secret will be discovered. No one 
shall ever know it. In a few days you your- 
self will feel different. The conscionsness 
of your father's innocence will make yon 
f^l more patient, and the love of all yonr 
friends will make your life as happy as ever." 

" No," said Edith, " I can not-— I can not. 
Ton can not imagine how I dread to see the 
&ce of any one of them. I shall Imagine 
that tbey know all ; and I can not tell them. 
They will t«ase me to tell them my troubles, 
and it will only worry me. No, for me to 
stay here is impossible. I would go any 
where first." 



Misi 
Just then. 

" At any rate, my darling," said she, " yon 
need not think of Dalton HaU. I can find 
you other places which will bo far more suit- 
able to yon in every way. If it distresses 
you to stay here, I can find a happy home 
for you, where you can stay till yon feel able 
to return to us again." 

" Tiiore is no place," said Edith, " where I 
can stay. I do not wont to go among stran- 
gers, or to strange places. I have a home, 
and that is the only place that I can go to 
now. That home is &jnUiar to mo. I re- 
member it well. It is where I was bom. 
Dear mamma's room is there, where I nsed 
to sit with her and hear her voice. My dear 
papa and mamma were happy there; and 
she died there. It has its own associations ; 
and now since this great sorrow has come, I 
long to go there. It seems the fittest plaice 
for me." 

" Bat, my child," said Miss Plympton, anx- 
iously, " there is one thing that you do not 
consider. Far be it from me to stand in the 
way of ony of yonr wishes, especially at a 
time tike this, but it seems to me that a re- 
turn to Dalton Hall just now is hardly safe." 

"Safe I" 

Edith spoke in a tone of snrpiise, and 
looked inquiringly at Miss Plympton. 

" I don't like this John Wiggins," said 
Hiss Plymptoa, nneasUy ; " I am a&aid of 

" But what possible canse con there be of 
fear I" asked Edith. 

" Oh, I don't know," said Miss Plympton, 
with a sigh ; " no one can tell. If my sus- 
picions are at all correct, he is a man who 
might be very dangerous. He has control 
of all the estates, and — " 

But for that very reason I would go 
home," said Edith, " if there w 
inducement, to do what I can to put ai 
' bis management." 

" How could you do any thing with him t" 
asked Miss Plympton ; " yon so young and 
inexperi enced." 

" I don't know," said Edith, simply ; "but 
the estates are mine, tuid not his ; and Dal- 
ton Hall is mine; and if I am the owner, 
surely I ought to have some power. There 
other agents in th^ world, and other 
lawyers. They can help me, if I wish help, 
not living in the Middle Ages, when 
le could seize one's property by the 
strong htuid and keep it. There is law in 
" country, and Wiggins is subject to it." 

Oh, my child," said Miss Pljrmpton, anx- 
iously, "I am terrified at the very thought 
'Df youi being in that man's power. Ton 
not tell what things are possible ; and 
though there is law, as you say, yet it does 
not tSways happen that one can get justice." 

"That I know, or ought to know," said 
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Editli, In a monmftil Toiee ; " I have learned 
that tills paat nlgbt only too wtsU." 

" It teems to me," ssid MIm Ptymptou, with 
the same anxiety In her voice, " that to re- 
trim to Dalton Hall will be to pnt yonrself 
in some nay into his power. If he ie really 
the nnsompnloua, crafty, and scheming man 
that I have suspected him to be, he will not 
And it diCQonlt to weave some plot aronnd 
yon which may endanger your whole life. 
There is no safety in being near that man. 
Be miatress of Dalton Hall, bnt do not go 
there till you have driven him away. It 
seems by bis last letters as thongh he is liv- 
ing there now, and if ;oa go there yon will 
find yourself in some sense under his con- 
trol." 

"Well," said Edith, "I do not donbt his 
Willi DgnesB to injure me if be can, or to weave 
a plot which shall min me ; bnt, after all, 
such a thing takes time. He can not min 
me in one day, or in one week, and so I think 
I con Tetnm to Dalton Hall in safety, and be 
seonre for a few days at least." 

Hiss Plympton made some fnrther objec- 
tions, bnt the vagne fears to which she gave 
expt«ssion met with no respoose from Edith, 
who looked upon her jonmey home in a very 
sober and commonplace light, and refused 
to let hei imugiuation terrify her. Her ox- 
gument that Wiggins would require time to 
injure her was not easy to answer, and grad- 
nally Miss Plympton found herself forced 
to yield to Edith's determination. In fact, 
there was much in that resolve which was 
highly natural. Edith, in the first place, 
conld not bear to resume her intimacy with 
her school-mates, for reasons which she had 
stated already; and, in addition to tbis, she 
had a strong and irrBsistible longing to go 
to the only place that was now her home. 
There she hoped to find peace, and gain con- 
solation in the midst of the scenes of her 
childhood and the memories of her parents. 
These were her chief motives for action now ; 
but in addition to these she had others. The 
' chief was a strong desire to dismiss Wiggins 
from his post of agent. 

The detestation which she had already 
conceived for this man has been noticed in a 
previous chapter. It had grown during past 
yeaiB out of a habit of her miud to associate 
with him the apparent alienation of her fa- 
ther. But now, since her fether's past life was 
explained, this John Wiggins appeared in a 
new light. The dark suggestions of Miss 
Plympton, her suspicions aa to his character 
and motives, had strak deep into the soul of 
Edith, and taken root there. She had not 
yet been able to bring bersulf to tliiok that 
this John Wiggins was himself the treacher- 
ous friend, but she was on the high-road to 
that belief, and already bod advanced far 
enough to feel convinced that Wiggins conld 
have at least saved herfaClierifhohad chosen . 
One thing, however, was evident to oU the 



world, and that was what Miss Plynipton 
laid so mnch stress on, the fiust that be had 
profited by her father's ruin, and had won 
gold and influence and position out of her 
father's tears and agonies and death. And 
so, while she longed to go home for her owit 
consolation, there also arose within her an- 
other motive to draw her there — the desire 
to see this Wiggins, to oonfh>nt him, to talk 
to him face to fikce, to drive him ont from 
the Dalton estates, and if she conld not 
vindicate her father's memory, at least put 
an end to the triumph of one of his false 
friends. 

The result of tJiis interview was, tben, that 
Edith should return to Dalton Hall ; and as 
she was unwilling to wait, she decided to 
leave In two days. Miss Plympton was to 
go with her. 

"And now," said Mies Plympton, "we 
mnet write at onoe and give notioe of your 
coming." 

" Write V said Edith, coldly, " to whom t" 

" Why, to — to Wiggins, I suppose," said 
Hiss Plympton, with some hesitation. 

"I refhse to recognize Wiggins," said 
Edith. " I will not oommnnicate with him 
in any way. My first act shall be to dismiss 

" Bnt yon must send some notice to some 
one; you must have some preparations made." 

" Oh, T shall not need any elaborate prepa- 
rations ; a room will be snfilcieut. I should 
not wish to encounter the greetings of this 
man, or see him complacently take credit to 
himself for his attentions to me — «nd his 
preparations. No; Ishallgoandtakethings 
as I find them, and I should prefer to go with- 

At this Miss Plympton seemed a little more 
uneasy than before, and made farther efforts 
to change Editb's decision, but in vain. Bhe 
was, in fact, more perplexed at Edith herself 
than at any other thing; for this one who 
bat a day before had been a gentle, tractable, 
docile, gay, light-hearted girl had suddenly 
started up into a stern, s^-willed woman, 
with a dauntless spirit and inflexible te- 

" There isonly one more thing that I have 
to mention," said Edith, as Miss Plympton 
rose to go. " It is a favor that I have to ask 
of yon. It is this;" and she laid hei hand 
on the papers of the report, which were lying 
roUed np in a parcel on the table. " Have 
yon any further nse for this T Will yon let 
me keep it V 

"The need that I had for it," said Hies 
Plympton, " was over when I gave it to yon. 
I prepared it for yon, and preserved it for 
yon, and now that you have it, its work is 
accomplished. It is yours, devest, for you 
to do OS you choose with it." 

To this Edith mnrmnred some words of 
thanks, and taking up the parcel, proceeded 
to tie it up more carefully. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE WELCOME HOUE. 

Dalton Hall wob one of the most msg- 
niftceiit<H>niitry-BeatBiD8omei»etBhire. The 
village of Daltou, which bears the eane i 
as the old famil? seat, is situated on the 
banks of a little river which wiuds through 
a pleasant plain on its conrse to the Bristol 
Channel, and at this place is crossed by- 
fine old rustic bridge with two arches. The 
village church, a heavy edifice, with an < 
mous iv7-grown tower, atanda on the fiirther 
ride ^ and beyond that the gables and chim- 
neys of Dalton Hall may be seen rising, abon t 
a mile away, ont of the midst of a sea of fo- 
liage. The porter's lodge is abont half a mile 
distant from the ohnroh, and the massive 
wall which incloses Dalton Park runs along 
the road for some miles. 

There was a railway station abont four 
miles away from the village, and it was at 
this station that Edith arrived on her way 
home. Miss Plympton had come with her, 
with the intention of remaining long enongh 
to see Edith comfortably installed in hernew 
abode, and witb the hope of persuading her 
to go back if circumstances did not seem fa- 
vorable. A footman and a maid also accom- 
panied them. 

On reaching the station they fonnd them- 
Helvea at first at a loss how to proceed, for 
there were no carriages iu waiting. Of 
conree, as no notice had been sent uf her 
Journey, Edith oonld not expect to find any 
carriage from Daltou Hall ; nor did she think 
much at>out this circumstance. Dressed in 
deep mourning, with her pale face and dark, 
thonghtfiil eyes, she seemed to be given up 
to her own monmfiil reflections; and on 
finding that they would have to wait, she 
seated herself ou a 1>ench, and looked with 
OB atistracted gaze upon the suttonnding 
scene. Misa Plympton gave some directions 
to the footman, who at once went off to seek 
a carriage ; after which she seated herself 
near Edith, while the maid sat on a trunk 
at a little distance. They had traveled all 
day long, and felt very macb &tigned; so 
that nothing was said by any of them as 
they sat there waiting for the footman's re- 
turn. At length, after abont half an honr, a 
hackney-coach drove up, which the footman 
had procured from an inn not far away, and 
in this nndignifled manner they prepared to 
complete their journey. A long drive of 
four or five miles now remained ; and when 
at length they reached the park gate none 
of them had much strength left. Bere the 
coach slopped, and the footman rang the 
bell loudly and impatiently. 

There waa no immediate anawer to this 
Bnmmone, and the footman rang again and 
again ; and finally, as the delay still contin- 
ued, he gave the bell n dozen tremendona 
pulls in quick succession. This brought an 



anawer, at any rate ; for a man appeared, 
emerging from a neighboring grove, who 
walked toward the gate with a rapid pace. 
He waa a abort, bnll-necked, thickset, broad- 
shouldered man, with coarse black hair and 
heavy, matted beard. His nose was flat ou 
his face, his chin was square, and be looked 
exactly like a prize-fighter. He had a red 
shirt, with a yellow spotted handkerchief 
fiuiig about his neck, and bis corduroy trow- 
sers were tucked into a pairof muddy boots. 

The moment he reached the gate he roar- 
ed out a volley of the moat fearful oatha : 
Who were tbeyT What did the; mean, 
daak them T What the dtuh ds«A did they 
mean by making such a dash doth noiae I 

" Youll get your ugly head broken, you 
scoundrel!" roared the footman, who was 
beside himself with rage at this insult to 
his mistress, coming as it did at the close 
of so long and irritating a delay. " Hold 
your infernal tongue, and open the gate at 
once. la this the way yon dare to talk be- 
fore your mistress V 

"Mistress I Ton duelled fool," was the re- 
sponse, "what the da»h do I know abont 
miatreaaee 1 And if it comes to breaking 
heads, m make a beginning with yon, you 
sleek, fat powder-monkey, with your shiny 
beaver and stuffed calves!" 

Edith heard all this, and her amazement 

&s so great that it drove away aU fatigue. 
Her heart heat high and her epirit rose at 
this insult. Opening the carriage door, she 
sprang out, and, walking up to the gate, sbe 
confronted the porter as a goddess miftht con- 
front a satyr. The calm, cold gaze which she 
gave him was one which the bmte could not 
encounter. He could feoe any one of his own 
order; but the eye that now rested ou him 
gave him pain, and hia glance fbll sulkily be- 
fore that of hia mistress. 

I am your mistress — Hiss Dolton," said 
Edith. " Open that gate immediately." 

I don't know any thiug abont mistrees- 
es," said the fellow. " My orders are not to 
open them gates to nobody." 

At this rebuff Edith was for a moment 
perplexed, but soon rallied. She reflected 
that this man was a servant under orders, 
and that it would be useless to talk to tiim. 

te must see the principal. 

"Who gave those orders T" she asked. 

" Mr. Wiggins," said the man, gruffly. 

" Is that man here now T" asked Edith. 

The man looked up suspicionaly and in ev- 
ident surprise, but hia eyes fell again. 

"Hr. WigginsI He is here; be lives 

Then do you go at once," said Edith, loft- 
ily, " and say to that man that Miss Dalton is 

The fellow glanced fiirtively at the car- 
riage, where he aaw the pale face of Miss 
Plympton and the paler face of the laaid, 
and then with a grunt he turned and walk- 
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ed np tlie avenne. Editb went iMick to the 
oarriAge and Teaumad ber seat. 

This scone Lad produced a profirand efect 
npon her two oompanionB. Hisa Plimpton's 
worst apprehensloDB seemed Jastifled by this 
mde repulse at the gates, and the moment 
that Edith come back she began to entreat 
her to return. 

" Come back," she said, " to the inn. Do, 
darling, at least for the night, till we can 
aeud word to Wiggins." 

" No," said Edith, firmly ; " I will not rec 
ngnize Wiggins at all. I am going to dis- 
miHs him the moment that I enter the Hall. 
I can wait patiently just now." 

"Bat at least come back for this night. 
Yon may be ante that they will not be ready 
for yon. Tod will have to come back after 
all." 

" Well," said Edith, " I shaU at least take 
formal possession of Dalton Hall first, and 
let Wiggins see that I am mistress there." 

Miss Plympt«n sighed. Every bonr only 
showed in a etronger manner how hopeless 
was any attempt of hers to move Edith from 
any resolve tbat she might make. Already 
she recognized in that slender young girl 
the stubborn spirit of her father — -a sptrit 
which would meet death and destmction 
rather than swerve &om its set purpose. 

Nothing more was said, butthey all wait- . 
ed patiently for the porter's return . It seem- 
ed a very longtime. The footman fnssedand 
famed, and at length beguiled the time by 
smoking and chatting with the ooaohman, 
whom he questioned abont Mr. Wiggins. . 
The coachman, however, coold give him no 
information on the subject. " I on'y know," 
said he, " b« how that this yer Wiggins is 
a Ijiverpool gent, an' latterly he seems in- 
clined to live here. But he don't never see 
no company, an' keeps hissnlf shut up close." 

At length, after waiting for more than half 
an hour, the noise of carriage wheels was 
heard, and a brougham appeared driven by 
tlie porter. He tnmed the brougham inside 
the gate, and then getting down, he unlocked 
tiie smaJl gate and advanced to the carriage. 
Tiie fellow seemed now to try to be more re- 
spectful, for be had a hat on his head which 
he took off, and made a clumsy attempt at 

" Beg pardon, miss," said he, " Ibr keepin' 
yon waitin'; hut I had to put the bosses in. 
Mr. Wiggins says as how you're to come up in 
the brougham, an' your trunks an' thiuga '11 1 
be took np afterward." I 

" But I want to drive np in this coach. I 
can't remove the luggage," said Edith. 

" I don't know about that, miss," said the 
porter. " Tve got to do as I'm told." 

At this Edith was silent ; but her flashing 
eyes and a flush that swept over her pale lace 
showed her indignation. 

" So this is the way he dares to treat me," 
said she, after some silence. "Well," she 



continued, " for the present I moat yield and 
submit to this Insolence. But it only abowa 
mure clearly the character of the man. I 
suppose we mnst go," she continued, looking 
at Hiss Plympton, and once more opening 
the ooach door herself. 

Miss Plympton had been more agitated 
than ever at this last meeMge, and as Edith 
opened the door she asked her, breathlessly, 

" What do you mean T What are yon go- 
ing te do, dear f 

"I am going to Dalton Hall," said Edith, 
quietly. " We mnst go in the brougham, and 
we mnst qnit this." , 

Miss Plympton hewtated, and the maid, 
who WHS still more terrified, clasped her 
bands in silent despair. Bnt the porter, who 
bad heard all, now spoke. 

"Beg pardon, miss," said he, "bnt that 
lady needn't trouble abont it. It's Mr. Wig- 
gins's orders, miss, that on'y yoH are to go to 
the HalL" 

"What insufferable insolence r' exclaimed 
Hiss Plympton. " What shocking and abom- 
inable arrogance !" 

" I do not regard it in the slightest," said 
Edith, serenely, " It is only assumption on 
his port. Yon are to come with me. If I 
pass through that gate yon are to come also. 

"Oh, my dearest, my own deareet Edith, 
do not ! — wait t — come back and let us talk 
over what we ought to do. Let ns see a law- 
yer. Let uB wait till to-morrow, and see if 
a stranger like Wiggins can refuse admission 
to the mistress of Dalton HaU." 

"Begpardon,mnm," said the porter, "but 
Hi. Wiggins ^n't refnsin' admission to Miss 
Dalton — it's others that he don't want, that's 
all. The lawyers can't do any thin' agin 
tbot." 

" My child," said Miss Plympton, " do yon 
he^ that T Yon shall not go. 'This man 
knows well what he can do. He nndeistands 
all the worst iQJastice that can be done in the 
name of law. His whole life has been lived 
in the practice of all those iniquities that 
ttie law winks at. You see now at the out- 
set what his purpose is. He will admit yon, 
but not your friends. He wishes to get yon 
alone in his power. And why does he not 
come himsetfl Why does he use such an 
agent as this I" 

Hiss Plympton spoke rapidly, and in ex- 
cited tones, but her excitement did not affect 
Edith in the slightest degree. 

I " I think you are altogether too imagina- 
! tire," said she. " His orders are absard. If 

I I go through that gate, you shall go too. 

"Edith 1 EdithI I implore you, my darling," 
criedHissPlympton, "donotgo. Comeback. 
It will not be long to wait. Come to the ril- 
, lage tilt to-moTTOw. Hiet ns at least get th« 
aclvice of a lawyer. The law can surely give 
the rightful o 
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"But hedoBBn't deny an entrancoto me," 
stud Edith, " and if I go, yon shall come aUo. 

MiBs Plympton hesitated. She saw that 
Edith was full; determined to go to Dalton 
Hal], and ebe could not bear to part with her. 
Bnt at the some time she was so terrified at 
the thought of forciug a way iii spite of the 
oppositioD of BO fonnidable a villain as Wig- 
gins that she shrank from it Love at length 
triumphed over fear, and she followed Edith 
out of the coach, together with the maid. 

Meanwhile the porter had stood in deep 
perplexity watching this scene, hnt at length 
when MiBBPljmpton had reached the ground 
and prepared to follow Edith he put himself 
in front of them. 

"Beg pardon, miss," said he, "hut its agin 
orders for them others to go. It's on'y you 
that Mr. Wiggins 'U let in." 

" Mr. Wiggins has nothing to say about 
the matter," said Edith, coldly. 

"But I've got to obey orders," said the 

"Will you please stand aside and let me 
pass V said Edith. 

" 1 can't let them others in," said the por- 
ter, doggedly. " You may go." 

" John," said Edith, quietly, " I'm sorry to 
trouble you, hnt you must watch this mau ; 
and, driver, do you staud at the gate and 
keep it open." 

At this John flung down his hat upon the 
road, tore off his coat and tossed it after the 



hat, and, with a chnckle of something like 
exultation, prepared to obey Ms mistress by 
putting himself in a "scientific" attitude. 
He saw well enough that the porter was a' 
formidable foe, and. his face was a diploma 
in itself that fully testified to the skill and 
science of that foe ; but John was plucky, 
and if his prime, and very cuufldeut iu his 
own powers. So John stood off and prepared 
for the frtiy. On the other hand, the porter 
was by no means at a Iobs. As John pre- 
pared he backed slowly toward the gate, 
glaring like a wild beast at hte assailant. 
But John was suddenly interrupted iu his 
movements by the driver. 

" See here, yonng man," said the latter, 
who had sprung from the bos at Edith's or- 
der, " do you staud by the gate, an' I'll tickle 
that feller with this whip, an' see how he 

The driver was a stout, solid, muscular 
fellow, with broad shoulders aud bull-dog 
aspect. In his hand he fi.oarished a heavy 
whip, and as he spoke hia eyes sought out 
some pait of the porter's person at which he 
might take aim. As he spoke the porter be- 
came aware of this second assailant, and a 
dark and malignant frown lowered over his 
evil face. He slowly drew from his hreast a 
large clasp-knife which was as formidable as 
a dagger, and opening this, he hold it signifi- 
cantly before him. 

But now anew turn was given to the prog- 
ress of affairs. Had the porter said nothing. 
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Miss Plfmptou migbt have 
feora&renongbtoacaompMiyEditbi but his 
meDacing looks and words, and these prepa- 
rations for a, struggle, were too much. 

"Edith, m; child, my dearest, do notl do 
not! I can not go; I will not. See these 
men ; they will kill one another. John, come 
away. Driver, go back to the box. Come 
away at once. Do jou bear, John I" 

John did hear, and after some hesitation 
conulnded to obey. He stepped back &om 
the gate, and stood awaiting tbe progress of 
eveuts. The driver also stood, waiting fur- 
ther orders. 

"Edith dearest," said Miss Plympton, 
"nothing would induoe me to go through 
those gates. You must not go." 

"I'm sure,'' said Edith, "I shall be very 
sorry if you will not corae ; but, for my own 
part, I am quite resolved to go. Don't be 
afraid. Come." 

Miss Plympton shnddered and shook her 

"Well," said Edith, "perhaps it will be 
as well for you to wait, since yon are so agi- 
tated ; and if yon really will not come, you 
can drive back to tbe village. At-any rate, 
I can see you to-morrow, and I will drive 
down for yon the liret thing." 

Miss Plympton lookedmoumfully at Edith. 

"And yon, Richards," said Edith, looking 
at her maid, " I suppose it is no use for me 
to ask yon. I see how it is. WeU, never 
mind. I dare say she needs yon more than 
I do ; and tiO-morrow will make all right. I 
see it only distresses yon for me to press you, 
so I will say no more. Qood-by for the 
preseut." 

Edith held ont her hand. Miss Plympton 
took it, let it go, and folding Edith ^i her 
'arms, sbe buret into tears. 

" I'm afraid— Pm afraid," said she. 

" What of J" said Edith. 

" About yon," moaned Uiss Plympton. 

"Nonsense," said Edith. "1 shall call on 
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inp." 



Miss Plympton sighed. 

Edith held out her hand to her mud, Rich- 
ards, and kindly bade her good-by. The girt 
wept bitterly, and could not speak. It was 
an unusual thing for Edith to do, and was 
rather too solemn a jtroceeding in view of a 
short separation for one night, and this 
strnok Edith herself. But wbo knows what 
one night may bring forth T 

Edith now left them, and, passing throngh 
the gate, sbe stood and waved her hand at 
them. Tbe porter followed and shnt the 
gate. Mias Plympton, the maid, the driver, 
and John all stood looking after Edith with 
uneasy faces. Seeing tbat, she forced a smile, 
and finding that they would not go till she 
bad gone, she waved a last adieu and entered 
the brongbsm. As slie did so she heard the 
bolt turn iu the lock as tbe porter fastened 
'is dread arose within 



her. WasthisapreseutimeutT Didshebave 
a dim foreshadowing of the future t Did she 
conjectnie how lung it would be before she 
passed through that gate again, and bow and 
wherefore T It matters not. Other thonghts 
soon came, and tbe porter Jumping into the 
seat, drove rapidly off. 

Edittiibnnd herself carried along through 
lordly avenues, with giant trees, the growth 
of centuries, rising grandly on either side and 
overarching above, and between which long 
vistas opened, where the eye could take ia 
wide glades and sloping meadows. Some- 
times sbe caught sight of emlnenoes Tising in 
the distance covered with groves, and along 
the slopes herds of deer sometimee came 
bounding. Finally there came to view a 
broad lawn, with a pond in the centre, be- 
yond which arose a stately edifice which 
Edith recognized as tbe home of her ohUd- 

It needed only one glance, however, to 
show Edith tbat a great change bad taken 
place since those well-remembered days of 
childhood. Every where the old order and 
neatness bad disappeared, and now in all di- 
rections there were the signs of carelessness 
and neglect. Tbe once smooth lawn was 
now ove^rowD with tall grass ; the maigin 
of tbe pond was filled with rushes, and il<) 
surface with slime; some of the windows of 
tbe Hall were out, and some of the chimney- 
pots were broken ; while over the load grasH 
had l>een allowed to grow in many places. 
Editb recognized all this, and an involuntary 
sigh escaped ber. The carriage ut length 
stopped, and sbe got out and ascended the 
steps to tbe door of tbe bonse. 

The door was open, and an nngainly-look- 
ing negro servant was standing in the hall. 

"Who has charge of this bonset" asked 
Editb. " Is there a housekeeper I" 

The servant grinned. 

"Housekeepa,miB9! Tea, miss, dor's Missa 
Dunbar." 

" Coll the honsekeeper, then," said Edith, 
"and tell her that I am waiting for her in 
tbe drawing-TOom." 

The servant went off, and Editb then en- 
tered tbe drawing-room. 



In that well -remembered drawing-room 
there was much thot renewed the long ]>aet 
grief of chUdbood, and nothing whatever to 
soothe the sorrow of the present. Looking 
oronud, Edith found mouy things tbe same 
as she once remembered them ; but still 
there were great changes — changes, too, 
which were of the same nature as tbosn 
which she had noticed ontsida. Every 
thing showed traces of carelessness and 
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long neglect. The seats of mao; of the 

liandsome, richly carved chairs were mined. 
Costly vasea had disappeared. Duat cov- 
ered every thing. Books and ornaments 
which lay around were aoiled and spoiled. 
In that apparently deserted house there 
seemed to have been no one for years who 
cared to preserve the original grace and ele- 
gance of its decorations. Bat Edith did not 
have a very long time to give to her survey 
of this loom, for in a few miaatee she heard 
the rustle of a dress, and, turning, she saw 
a woman approaching who was evidently 
the honsekeeper. 

Edith was prepared to see some woman 
who might be in keeping with these deso- 
Ia.tesnrrouDdlngs and with the ruffian porter 
at the gate — some coarse, insolent female ; 
and she had also prepared herself to encoun- 
ter any mdenees with fortitnde. Bnt the 
flret sight of Mrs. Dunhar was enoagb to 
show her that her anticipations were com< 
pletely uufoiiuded. 

She was a woman who might have been 
about fifty, and even older. The outline of 
her features showed marks of former beauty, 
^d the general air of her face was alto- 
gether above the rank of a household do- 
mestic The expression was one of calm, 
strong self-control, of dignity, and of resoln- 
tion ; at the same time there was in her 
dark, earnest eyes a certain vigilant out- 
look, as of one who is on guard at all times; 
and her gaze as she fixed it upon Edith was 
one of aearohing, eager, yet most cautious 
and wary examination. On the whole, this 
woman excited some surprise in Edith 
while she was gratified at finding in her one 
who was not out of the reach of respect, she 
yet was perplexed at the calm and searching 
scrutiny of which she was the object. ~ 
she did not now take any time to think 
about this. A vague Idea oocnned 
that Mrs. Dunbar, like many other honse- 
keepera, was one of that nomerone class 
who " have seen better days ;" so, after the 
first look, she felt sufficiently satistied, and 
advancing a step or two to meet her, shf 
frankly held out her hand. 

The housekeeper took it, and said, Bimply, 
"Welcome to Dalton Hall." 

" Thank yon," said Edith. " If 1 had met 
you before, 1 might have been spared some 
humiliation. But I need not talk of that, 
lam very tired and very faint. 1 have trav- 
eled all day, and have met with gross insult 
at my own gate. I want food and ri 
Will you have the kindness, then, to take 
to my own room at once, and theu get m 
cnp of tea I" 

Mrs. Dunbar hod not removed her earnest 
eyes from Edith; and even-after she had 
ceased speaking she still looked at her for 
few momenta in the same way without ai 
swering. ■ 

" We did not knew I'iat yon were comin 



so soon," said she at length; "and I can not 
tell yoa how I tegtet what has happened. 
It was too hard for you. But we were taken 
by surprise. I entreat yon not to suppose 
that any thing \>ut kindness was intended." 

Edith looked now at Mrs. Dunbar with an 
earnest scrutiny that was fully equal to the 
searching gaze of the former. Mrs. Dunbar's 
tone was cordial and lady-like, hut Edith 
felt repugnance at her use of the word " we." 
By that little word she at once identified 
herself with Wiggins, and made herself iu 
part responsible for the scene at the gate. 

"Kindness," said she, "is a strange word 

ise in connection with that sceue, when 

1 found myself forced to part with the only 

mother that I have known since my own 

Mrs. Dunbar looked. at her in silence, and 
there came over her face a strange, patient 
expression that at any other time wonid 
have excited Edith's sympathy and pity. 
Some reply seemed to rise to her lips, but if 
* s instantly checked ; and aft- 
hesitation she said, in a low 



It is cheerless in this room. If you will 
come with me I will take yon where you 
can be more comfortable ." 

Saying this, she led the way oat, and Edith 
followed, feeling a little perplexed at Mrs. 
Dunbar's manner, and trying to understand 
how it was that she was so identified with 
Wiggins. She thought she could see an ev- 
ident kindliness toward herself, but how 
that could coexist with the treatment which 
she liad received at the gates was rather a 
puzzle. 

Mrs. Dunbar led the way up to the second 
story, and aloug a corridor toward the right 
wing. Here she came to a room in the frOnt 
of the house which looked out upon the park, 
and commanded an extensive view. There 
was a well-furnished bedroom off this room, 
to which Mrs. Dnnbar at once led her. 

" If we had only received notice tbat you 
were coming," said she, "yon would have 
met with a better reception." 

Edith said nothing, for once more the 
word " we" jarred unpleasantly upon her. 

" Shall you have any objection to occupy 
this room for to-night I" asked Mrs. Dunbar. 

"Thank you," said Edith, "none what- 
ever ; but I should like very much to have 
my Inggage. It was taken back to Dal- 

" Taken back f ' 

" Yes. Miss Flympton was not admitted, 
and my luggage was on the coach." 
Mrs. Dunbar made no reply for some mo- 

" I should feel much obliged if yoa woald 
send one of the servants to fetch it," said 
Edith. 

" I don't see why not," said Mrs. Dunbar, 
in a hesitating voice. 
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"Aud have you any writing materials f" 
asked Edith. " I stionld like to send a &w 
lines to Hisa Plymptou." 

MrB.DnnlHU' looked at ber with one of 
those stiange, seorchiug glances pecniiar to 
her, and after some hesitation said, "I will 
look." 

"Thank yon," sadd Edith, and turned 
away. Mrs. Dnnb^ then left her, aud did 
not retnm for some time. At length she 
made her appearance, followed by the black 
servant, who carried a tray. A table was 
laid in the outer room, and a bonntifiil re- 
past spread there. Edith did not eat much, 
however. She sat sippiog a oup of tea, and 
thinking profoundly, while Mrs. Dnnbar 
took a seat a little on one aide, ho as to be 
nnobserved, from which position she watch- 
ed Edith most closely. It was as though she 
was stadying the character of this young 
girl so SB to see what its promise wij^ht he. 
And if Mrs. Dunbar bad any knowledge of 
the world, one thing must hare been plainly 
manifest to her in that esamination, and 
that was that this yonng girl was not to be 
managed or coutroiled after the fashion of 
most of her kind, but would req^nire very 
difflcnlt and very peculiar treatment if she 
were to be bent to the will of others. Urs. 
Dunbar seemed to Teooguize this, and the 
discovery seemed to create distress, for a 
heavy sigh escaped her. 

Tlie sigh roused Edith. Bhe at once roae 
from her seat and tnmed round. 

"And now, Mrs. Dunbar," said she, "if 
yon will 1st me have the writing materials 
I will send a few lines to poor Miss Flymp- 
ton." 

Mrs. Dnnbar at once arose, and going ont 
of the room, retunJod in a few minutes with 
a desk, wiiich she laid upon another table. 
Edith at once seated herself to write, and 
while the black servant was removing the 
tilings she hurriedly wrote the following : 



a ACNTIB, — I write at once 
because I know you will be devoured with 
anxiety, and will not sleep to-night unless 
yon bear from me. You will be delighted to 
learn, then, that I am safe and unbanned. 
The man Wiggins has not yet made his ap- 
pearance, but I hope to see faim this evening. 
The Hall looks familiar, but desolate, except 
in the room where I now am writing, where 
I find sufQcient comfort to satisfy me. I am 
too much fatigued to ^te any more, noT is 
it necessary, as I intend to call on yon as 
early as possible to-morrow morning. Until 
then good-by, and don't be foolishly anxious 
about your own Edith." 

This note Edilh folded and directed to 
" Miss Plympten, Dalton." After which she 
banded it to Mrs. Dnnbar, who took it in si- 
lence and left Uie room. 



For some time Edith sat Involved in 
thought. She had written cheerftdly eoongb 
to Miss Plympton, but that was fWim a Mnd- 
ly desire to reassure her. In refdity, she was 
overwhelmed with loneliness and melaii' 
oholy. The aspect of Ibe grounds below and 
of the drawing-room had stntck a chiU to her 
heart. This great drear house oppressed her, 
and the melancholy with which she had left 
Plympton Terrace now became iutensilied. 
The gloom that had overwhelmed her fa- 
ther seemed to rest upon her father's hous«, 
and descended thence upon her own spirit, 
strong and brave though it was. 

In the midst of her melancholy thoughts 
she was startled at the sound of a low sigli 
immediately behind her. She turned hast- 
Uy, and saw a man standing there, who had 
entered the room so silently that, in her al>- 
straction, she had not heard him. He was 
now standing abont half-way between her 
and the door, and his eyes ivere fixed upon 
her with something of that same earnest 
scrutiny which she had already observed in 
the gaze of Mrs. Dnnbar. One glance at this 
man was sufficient to show her that it was 
no servant, and tbat it could be no other than 
Wiggins himself. He was not a man, how- 
ever, who could be dismissed with a glance. 
There was something in him which compelled 
a fhrther survey, and Edith found herself 
fille<l with a certain indefluable wonder as 
she looked at him. His eyes were fixed on 
her ; her eyes were fixed on him ; and they 
both looked upon each other in silence. 

He was a man who might once have been 
tall, but now was stooping so that his origi- 
nal height was concealed. He was plainly 
dressed, and his coat of some thin black stuff 
hung loosely abont him. He wore slippers, 
which served to account for his noiseless en- 
trance. Yet it was not thiugs like these that 
Edith noticed at that time, but rather the 
f^e that now appeared before her. 

It was a face which is only met with once 
in a lifetime — a face which had such an ex- 
pression tbat the beholder could only feel 
baffled. It was the face of one who might 
be the oldest of men, so enow-white was the 
hair, so deep were the lines that were graven 
upon it. His cheek-bones were prominent, his 
mouth was concealed by a huge gray mus- 
tache, and tiia cheeks were sunken, while 
his forehead projected, anil was fringed with 
heavy eyebrows, from behiud which hjs dark 
eyes glowed with a sort of gloomy lustre from 
cavernous depths. Over his whole face there 
was one pervading expression that was more 
than despondeucy, aud near akin to despair. 
It was the expression of a man whose life 
had been a series of disheartening failures, 
or of one who had sinned deeply, or of one 
who h»A suffered nnusnal and piotracteil 
anguish of soul, or of one who has been long 
a prey to tbat form of madness which takes 
the form of melancholy. So this might mean 
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ft ruined life, oi it might mean madness, or 
it might be the atamp of sorrow, or it might 
be the handwriting of remorse. Whatever 
it was could not certainly be gathered from 
one snrvey, or from many, nor, indeed, conld 
it be known for certain at all without this 
man's coufesaion. 

For in addition to this mysterions exprea- 
sion there was another, which was combined 
with it so closely that it seemed to throw 
conjecturfi still &rther off the track and be- 
wilder the gazer. This was a certain air of 
patient and incessant vigOance, a look-ont 
upon the world as from behind an outpost 
of danger, the hunted look of the criminal 
who fears detection, or the never-ending 
watchfulness of the uneasy conscience. 

All this Edith could not help seeing, and 
she gathered this general result from her sur- 
vey of that iace, though at that time she conld 
not put hei oonclusioD in words. It seemed 
to her to be remorse which she saw there, 
and the manifestations of a stricken con- 
science. It was the criminal who feared 
detection, the wrong-doer on the constant 



look-ont for discovery — a criminal most 
venerable, a wrong -doer who must have 
suffered ; but if a criminal, one of dark and 
bittoT memories, and one whose thoughts, 
reaching over the years, mnst have been as 
gloomy as death. 

And this was Wiggins I 

Kot the Mephietopheles which she had im- 
agined; not the evil mocking fiend ; butone 
rathor who originally had not been without 
good instincts, and who might have become 
a virtuons man had fate not prevented. It 
was not the leering, sneering tempter that - 
she saw, but rather some representation of 
that archangel mined, for it was as though 
"his brow deep scars of thnnder had in- 
trenched, and care sat on hie fiwled cheek." 

At first the woman's heart of Edith made 
itself felt, and she pitied him; but quickly 
the danght«r's heari; spoke, and it denounced 
him. If this man felt remorse, it could only 
be fbr one great crime, and what crime was 
so great as that of the betrayal of Frederick 
Daltont Was it this that had crushed the 
traitor! ThoughtsliketheBeflashedthrongh 
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her mind, and hor glsDce, which at firet had 
Boftened from commiseration, now grew stem 
and cold and hard ; and the fixed, eager look 
which came to hei &om those gloom; and 
moumfal eyes was retomed hy one which 
waa hard and pitiless and repellent. Back 
to hei heart came t^t feeling whJcli for a 
momeDt had faltered r Uie old hate, nourished 
through her lifetime, and magnified dniing 
the last few daya to all-absorbing propor- 
tiona:4be strongest feeling of her natute, 
the hate of the enemy of herself and the de- 
stroyer Qf her father, 

Wiggins, ou his part, with hie quick, vigi- 
lant eyes, did not fail to maik at once the 
change tliat had come over Edith. He saw 
the first glance of pity, and then the transi- 
tion to coldness deepening into hate. Until 
then there had seemed a spell upon him which 
fixed his gaze on Edith, bnt no w the spell was 
suddenly broken. He removed his gaze, and 
then, taking a chair, he aat upon it, and for 
a few momenta remained with his eyes fixed 
on the fioor. 

At last he raised his head, and, looking 
fixedly at Edith, began to speak, and spoke 
In a strange, low, measured tone, with fre- 
qnetit hesitations; in a way also that gave 
the idea of one who, for some cause or other, 
waa putting a strong constraint upon him- 
self, and only speaking by an effort. 

" I regret, very deeply," aaid he, " that you 
were treated with rudeness. Had I known 
that yon wonld oome so soon, I ahonld have 
notified the — the porter. Bnt he — he meant 
no harm. He is very faithful— to orders." 

" I am sorry to say," said Edith, " that it 
was not the rudeness of the porter that was 
offensive, bnt rather the rudeness of your- 
self." 

Wiggins started. 

"Of myaelf !" he repeated. 

" Certainly," said Edith ; " in t^ftising to 
admit one who is uy dearest friend on 

Wiggins drew a long breath, and looked 

troubled. 

"It was distreaaing to me," aaid he at 
length ; " but it could not be." 

At this, Edith felt inexpressibly galled, 
bnt for the time restrained herself. 

"Pecbaps yon would have been pleased," 
said she, " if 1 had gone away with her." 

"Oh uo," said Wiggins, dreamily — "oh 

"I thought for a time of doing so," said 
Edith; "and in that case I should have come 
to-morrow, or aa aoon as poasible, with the of- 
ficers of the law, to reply to your orders." 

At this Wiggins looked at her with a 
strange and solemn glance, which puzzled 
Edith. 

" Ton would have regretted it," said he, 

"Few would have done as I did," said 
Edith, " in coming here alone." 



"Ton did right," said Wiggins. 
"At the same time," said Edith, firmly, 
" if I have fbrbome once, I assure yon I shall 

not do so again. You are in a wrong course 
altogether. I shall put an end to this at 
once. And I tell yon now that this place 
must be made ready for Miss Flympton to- 
morrow. I will have that bnital porter dis- 
missed at once. As to yourself and the house- 
keeper, I need say nothing just now." 

If it had been passible for that gray f^ce 
to have turned grayer or paler, it would 
have done so as Edith uttered these words. 
Wiggins fixed his eolema eyes on her, and 
their glance had something in it which was 
almost awful. After a moment he slowly 
passed his thin hand over his brow, Axiwned, 
and looked away. Then he munnored, in a 
low voice, as if to himself, 

" The girl's mad V 

Edith heard these words, and for a mo- 
ment thought that Wiggins himself must be 
mad ; but his calmness and cold constraint 
looked too much like sober sense. She her- 
self had her own dark and gloomy filings, 
and these glowed in her heart with a fervid 
fire — too fervid, indeed, to admit of utter- 
ance. She too had to put upon herself a 
constraint to keep back the words, glowing 
with hot wrath and fervid indignation, which 
she could have fiung upon ber father's be- 
trayer. Bnt because worda were weak, and 
because such deeds as his had to be repaid 
by act and in kind, she forbore. 

" It is necessary," said Wiggins at length, 
"to live here in seclnslou for a time. You 
will gradually become accustomed to it, and 
it will be all for the best. It may not be for 
so very long, after all — perhaps not more 
than one year. Perhaps you may eventual- 
ly be admitted to — to onr purposes." 

"This," said Edith, "is childish.- What, 
yon mean I do not know, nor do I care to. 
You seem to hint at aeclnsion. I do not feel 
inclined for society, but a seclusion of your 
making is not to my taste. You must yoni- 
eelf go elsewhere to seek tliia aeclnsion. 
This is mine, and here 1 intend to bring the 
friends whom I wish to have with me. I 
ean only regard your present course as the 
act of a thoroughly infatuated man. You 
have bad things all your own waji thus far, 
and seem to have come to regard this place 
as yours, and never to have counted upon 
any thing but acquiescence on my part in 
your plans." 

Wiggins fastened his solemn eyes upon 
her, and murmured, 

" True." 

" It is useless, therefore," said Edith, loft- 
ily, "for you to make any opposition. It 
will only be fooliah, and yon will ultimately 
bo ruined by it." 

Wiggins rose to hia feet. 

"It is only a waste of time," said he. "I 
confess yon are dtffeient from what I antici- 
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pated. You do Dot know. Yon gbd not nn- 
derstand. You are too laah and aelf-confi- 
dent. I can not tell yon wbat my plans 
are; I can only tell joa my wiahes." 

Edith rose to her feet, aud stood opposite, 
with her large eyes flaming &om her white 

"Thia insolence," said she, "has lasted 
too long. It is yon who mnat obey me- 
I jon. You speak as though lUere nei 
such thing as law." 

"I said nothing about obedience," said 
Wiggins, in a mournful voice, which, in spite 
of herself, affected Edith very strangely, ■ ' 
BpolLe of plans which could not be comm 
nicated to yon yet, and of my wishea." 

" But I," said Edith, mildly, " wiah you 
understand that I have my own wishea. Yi 
make nae of a tone which I can not tolerate 
for a moment. I have only one thing i 
tfO say, and that is to repeat my former di- 
rection. I must have Miss Plympton. here to- 
morrow, aud preparations for her muit be 
made. Once for all, yon must understand 
that between you and me there is absolutely 
nothing in common ; and I tell you now that 
it is my intention to diapense with your 
services at the earliest possible date. I will 
not detain yon any longer," 

Saying this, she waved her hand toward 
the door, and then resumed her seat. 

As for Wiggins, he looked at her with his 
nsual solemn gaze during these remarks. 
His bowed form seemed to be bent more as 
he listened to her words. When she ceased 
and sat down he stood listening still, as 
though he heard some echo to her words. 
Edith did not look up, but tnrned her eyes 
in another direction, aud so did not see the 
face that was still turned toward her. But 
if she had looked there she would have seen 
a fiice which bore a deeper impress than 

lu a few momenta he turned and left the 
rooui, as silently as he came. 

Before retiring that night Edith called 
Mra. Dunbar, and gave her some directions 
about preparing another bedroom and the 
drawing-room. To her orders, which were 
somewhat positive, Mrs. Dunbar listened ia 
silence, and merely bowed in reply. 

After which Edith retired, weary and 
worn out, and troubled in many ways. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

Very early on the foUowing day Edith 
arose, and found Mrs, Dunbar already mov- 
ing about. She remarked that she had 
heard Edith dressing herself, and bad pre- 
pared a breakfast for her. This tittle mark 
of attention was very grateful to Edith, who 
thanked Mrs. Dnnbar quite earnestly, and 



found the repast a refreshing one. After 
this, as it was yet too early to think of call- 
ing on Miss Plyiopton, she wandered about 
the houae. The old nooks and corners dear 
to memory were visited once more. Famil- 
iar scenes came back before her. Here was 
the nuraery, there her mother's room, in an- 
other place the library. There, too, wae the 
great hall up stairs, with pictures on each 
side of ancestors who went back to the days 
of the Plantageuets. There were effigies in 
ir of knights who had fought in the 
Crusades aud in the Ware of the Eoses ; of 
cavaliers who had fought for King Charles ; 
of gallant gentlemen who had followed their 
.try's flag under the burning sun of lu- 
over the sierras of Spain, and in the 
emesB of America, , And of all these 
&be was the last, and all that ancestral glory 
wag bound up in her, a weak and fragile 
girl. Deeply she regretted at that moment 
that she was not a man, so that she might 
confer new lustre upon so exalted a lineage. 
Ab she wandered through the rooms and 
galleries all her childhood came back before 
her. She recalled her mother, her fond love, 
and her early deatb. That mother's picture 
bung in the great hall, and she gazed at it 
long and pensively, recalling that noble lace, 
which in her remembrance was always soft- 
led by the sweet expression of tenderest 
love. But it waa here that something met 
her eyes which in a moment chased away 
every regretful thought and softer feeling, 
and brought back in ftesh vehemence the 
strong glow of her grief and indignation. 
Turning away from her mother's portrait by 
a natural impulse to look for that of her 
father, she was at first unable to And it. At 
^b, at the end of the line of Dalton por- 
i, she noticed whit at first she had sup- 
posed to be part of the wall out of repair. 
Another glance, however, showed that it 
was the back of a picture In a moment 
she understood it It was her father's 
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portrait, and the &ce bad been turned to 

the wall. 

Stung by a wnse of intolerable iiiHiilt, her 
face flushed crimaon, and she remained for a 
few momeotB rooted to the spot glaring at 
the picture. Who had dared to do this — to 
heap iDsnlt upon that innocent and enffering 
head, to wrong so foolly the memory of tbe 
dead I Her first impulse was to tear it down 
with bet own hands, and replace it in Its 
proper position ; bei next to seek out Wig- 
gins at once and deoouuce him to hie face 
for all his perfidy, of which this was the fit- 
ting climas. But a more sober thought fol- 
lowed — -the thought of her own weakness. 
What could her words avail against a man 
like that T Better iar wonld it be for hei to 
wait until she oould expel the usurper, and 
take her own pi ace as acknowledged mis- 
tress in Dalton Hall. This tliought made 
her cahner, and she reflected that she ueed 
not wait very long. This day wonld de- 
cide it all, and tliiB very night her father's 
portrait should be placed in its right posi- 

This incident deetioyed all relish for fur- 
ther wandering aboat the house, and though 
it was yet early, she determined to set out 
at once for the villt^ and And Miee Plymp- 
ton. With this design ehe descended to the 
lower hall, and saw there the same black 
servant whom ehe had seen the day before. 

*' What is your name T" she asked. 

" Hugo," said the black, witb his usual 
grin. 

"Well, Hugo," B^d she, "I want the 
brougham. . Go to the etablea, have the 
horses pnt in, and come back as soon as 
yon can. And here is something for your 
trouble." 

Saying this, she pioflfeied him a sovereign. 

But the black did not appear to see it. 
He simply siud, " Yes, miss," and turned 
away. Edith was snrprised; but thinking 
that it was merely his stupidity, she went 
up stairs and waited patiently for a long 
time. But, in spite of her waiting, there 
were no signs of any carriage ; and at 
length, growing impatient, she determined 
to go to the stables herself. She knew the 
way there perfectly well, and soon reached 
the plaoe. To her surprise and vezation, 
the doors were locked, and there were no 
signs whatever of Hugo. 

"The stupid black must have misunder- 
stood me," thought she. 

She now returned to the house, and wan- 
dered all about in search of some servants. 
But she saw none. She began to think that 
Hugo was the only servant in the place; and 
if so, as he had disappeared, her chance of 
getting the brougham ■was Bmall indeed. As 
for Wiggins, she did not thiuk of asking him, 
and Mrs. Dunbar was too much under the in- 
fluence of Wiggins for her to apply there. 
She was therefore left to herself. 



not obtain a carriage, she determined to ei 
ont on foot and walk to Dalton. She began. 
now to think that Wiggins had seen Hagn, 
focnd ont what she wanted, and had forbid* 
den the servant to obey. This seemed the 
only way in which she conld account for it 
alL If this were so, it showed that there 
was some unpleasant meaning in the lan- 
guage which Wiggins had used to ber on 
the previous evening about a secluded life, 
and in that case any delay made her situa- 
tion more unpleasant. She had already lost 
too much time. Mid therefore could wait no 
longer. On the instaut, therefore, she set 
out, and walked down the great avenue to- 
ward the gates. It was a longer distance 
than she had supposed : so long, indeed, did 
it seem that onc« or twice she feared that 
she had token the wrong road ; but at last 
her fears were driven away by the sight of 
the porter's lodge. 

On reaching the gat«s she fonnd them 
locked. For this she had not been pre- 
pared ; but a moment's reflection showed 
her that this need not excite surprise. She 
looked op at them with a faint idea of climb- 
ing over. One glance, however, showed that 
to be impossible ; they were high, and spiked 
at the top, . and over them was a stone arch 
which left no room for any one to climb over. 
She looked at the wait, but that also was be- 
yond her powers. Only one thing now re- 
mained, and that was to apply to the porter. 
After this fellow's rudeness on the previous 
day, she felt an exeesaive repugnance toward 
making any application to him now; but her 
necessity was urgeut, and time pressed. So 
she quieted her scruples, and going to the 
door of the porter's house, knocked impa- 
tieutiy. 

The porter came at once to the dodr, and 
bowed as respectfully as possible. His de- 
meanor, in fact, was totally different Ironi 
what it had been on the previous day, and 
evinced every desire to show respect, though 
perhaps he might manifest it rather awk- 
wardly. Edith noticed this, and was en- 
couraged by it. 

" I want you to let me out," said Edith. 
" Tm going to Dalton." 

The man looked at ber, and then at the 
ground, and. then fumbled bis Augers to- 
gether; after which he plunged his bands 
in his pockets. 

" Do you hear what I say t" said Edith, 
sharply. " I want you to unlock the gate," 

"Well, miss, as to that — ^I humbly beg 
your pardon, miss, but I've got my orders 

"Nonsense," said Edith. "No one here 
gives orders but me. I am mistress here." 

" Beg pardon, miss, but I don't know any 
master but Master Wiggins." 

" Wiggins !" said Edith. 
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*' Yes, miss, an' bopin' it's no offense. 
have to obey ordetB." 

"Bat he couldn't have given yon orders 
abont me," said Edith, hanghtUy. 

"He said all peraona, miss, comin' or go- 
in', all the same. No offense bein' intended, 
miss, an' beggin' yoor pardon." 

"But this ia absnrd," said Editb. "He 
knows that I am going to Dalton. Yon 
have miaiDnderstood him." 

"I'm sorry, mlae. I'd do any thin' to 
oblige, miss ; bnt Fve got to do as I'm bid." 

" Who employs youT" 

"Master, miss — Master Wiggins." 

"Do yon want to keep this situation V 

" Keep this situation t" . 

"Yes. Yon don't want to be tamed ont, 
do yon f ' 

" Oh no, miss." 

" Well, obey me now, and you shall re- 
main. I am the mUtress of Dalton Hall, 
and the owner of these estates. Wiggins is 
the agent, and seems disinclined to do what 
I wish. He will have to leave. If yon 
don't want to leave also, obey me now." 

AH this seemed to puzzle the porter, but 
certainly made no Impression upon his re- 
solve. He looked at Edith, then at the 
ground, then at the trees, and finally, as 
Edith concluded, he said : 

" Beg pardon, miss, but orders is orders, 
an' Pve got to obey mine." 

Edith DOW b^an to feel discouraged. 
Yet there was one resource left, and this 
she now tried. Drawing forth her puree, 
she took out some pieces of gold. 

"Come," said she, "yoti do very well to 
obey orders in ordinary cases; bnt in my 
case yon are violating the law, and exposing 
yourself to punishment. Now I will pay 
^OD well if you do me this little service, and 
will give yon this now, and mnch more aft- 
erward. Here, take this, and let me out 

The porter kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and did not even look at the gold. 

" See !" said Editb, excitedly and hnrried- 
ly-"seel" 

The porter woold not look. But at last 
he spoke, and then came the old monotonous 



" Beggin' yonr pardon, miss, an' Itopin' 
tbere's no offense, I can't do it. Tve got to 
obey orders, miss." 

At this Edith gave np the effort, and tnm- 
Ing away, walked slowly and sadly from the 

This was certainly more than she had an- 
ticipated. By this she saw plainly that 
Wiggins was determined to play a bold 
game. The possibility of such restraint as 
this had never entered into her mind. Now 
she recalled Miss Plympton's fears, and re- 
gretted when too late that die had trusted 
herself within these gates. And now what 
the porter had told her showed her in one 



instant the fnll depth of his design. He 
evidently intended to keep her away from 
all commnnication with the outeide world. 
And she — what could she do f Uow could 
she let Miss Flympton know T How could 
she get ontT No donbt Wiggins would 
contrive to keep all aveanes of escape closed 
to her as this one was. Even the walls 
would be watched, so that she shonld not 
clamber over. 

Among the most disheartening of her dis- 
coveries was the inconuptible fidelity of the 
servants of Wiggins. Twice already had 
she tried to bribe them, but ou each occa- 
sion she bad foiled utterly, The black serv- 
ant and the porter were each alike beyond 
the reach of her gold. 

Her mind was now agitated and distressed. 
In her excitement she could not yet return 
to the Hall, but still hoped that she might 
escape, though the hope was growing feint 
indeed. She felt humiliated by the defeat 
of her attempts upon the honesty of the 
servants. She was troubled by the thoagbt 
of her isolation, and did not know what 
might be best to do. 

One thing now seemed evident, and this 
was that she had a better chance of escaping 
at this time than she would have afterward. 
K she was to be watehed, the outlook could 
not yet be as perfect or as well organized as 
it would afterward be. And among the ways 
of escape she could think of nothlDg else 
than the waU. That wall, she thoaght, must, 
certeinly afford some places which she might 
scale. She might find some gate in a re- 
mote place which conld afford egAss. To 
this she now determined to devote herself. 

With this piu^pose on her mind, she sought 
to find her way through the trees to the 
wall. This she was able to do without mnch 
difficulty, for though the trees grew thick, 
there was no underbmsh, but she was able 
to walk along without any very great trou- 
ble. Penetrating in this way through the 
trees, she at length came to the wall. But, 
to her great disappointment, she found its 
height here qnite as great as it had been 
near the gate, and though in one or two 
places trees , grew up which threw their 
branches out over it, yet those trees were 
altogether inaccessible to her. 

Still she would not give up too quickly, 
but followed the wall tar a long distance. 
The fiuther she went, however, tbe more 
hopeless did her search seem to grow. The 
ground was unequal, sometimes rising into 
hills, and at other times sinking into val- 
leys ; but in all places, whether hill or val- 
ley, the wall arose high, formidable, not to 
be scaled by one like her. As she looked at 
it tbe thought came to her that it had been 
arranged for that very pnrpose, so that it 
should not be easily climbed, and so it was 
iii)t surprising that a barrier which might 
baffle the active poacher or trespasser should 
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prove Insaperatile to a alender girl like 
her. 

Bhe wandered on, honerer, in spite of dis- 
coaragemeiit, in the hope of finding a gate. 
But tbia search was aa vain aa the other. 
AAer wolldng for honts, till her feeble limba 
could aoarcely support her anj longer, she 
Bank down exhausted, and hurst into tears. 

For a long time she wept, averwhelmed by 
accmnulated sorrow and despondency and 
disappointment. At length she ronaed her- 
self, and drying her eyes, looked np and be- 
gan to think of returning to the EoU. 

To her amazement she saw the blaok botv- 
ant, Hngo, standing not far away. As she 
raieed her eyes he took off his cap, and 
grinned as nenal. The sight of him gave 
Edith a great shook, and excited new ans- 
picions and fears within her. 

Had she been followed t 

Bhe mnat have been. 8be had been 
watched and tracked. All her desperate ef- 
forts bad been noted down to he reported to 
Wiggins — all her long and fraitless search, 
ber baffled endeavors, her Emstrated hopes ! 

It was too mnch. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
A PAULEY wrra THK jAiuina. 

CoHma as it did close upon her bafOed 
efforts to escape, this discovery of Hugo pro- 
claimed to Edith at once most unmistakably 
the fact that she was a prisoner. She was 
walled in. She was under gnard and nnder 
surveillance. She conld not escape withoat 
the conaent of Wiggins, nOr conld she move 
abont withont being tracked by the spy of 
Wiggins. It was evident also that both the 
porter and the black servant Hugo were de- 
voted to their master, and were beyond the 
reach both of persuasion and of bribery. 

The discovery for a moment almost over- 
■ whelmed her once more; bnt the presence 
of another forced her to put a restraint upon 
her feelings. She tried to look unconcern- 
ed, and turning away her eyes, she sat in 
the same position lor some time longer. 
But beneath the calm which her pride forced 
her te assume ber heart throbbed painfully, 
oud her thongbts dwelt with something ^- 
most like despair npon her present sitnation. 

But Edith had a strong and resolute soul 
in spite of her dender and ixagile frame ; 
she had also an elastic disposition, which 
rose np swiftly £rom any prostration, and re- 
fused to be cast down utterly. So now this 
strength of her nature asserted itself; and 
triumphing over her momentary weakness, 
she resolved to go at once and see Wiggins 
himself. With these subordinates she bad 
nothing te do. Her businiwg was with 
Wiggins, and with Wiggins alone. 

Yet the thonght of an interview had some- 



thing In it which was strangely repnguaut 
te Editb. The aspect of ber two jailers 
seemed to her to be repellent in the extreme. 

That white old man, with the solemn mys- 
tery of his eyes, that weird old woman, with 
her keen, vigilant outlook — these were the 
ones who now held her in restraint, aod 
with these she had to come in conflict. In 
both of tbem there seemed something nii- 
canny, and Edith could not help feeling that 
in the lives of both of these there was some 
mystery that passed her comprehension. 

Stili, uncanny or not, whatever might be 
the mystery of ber jailers, they remained 
herjallete andnothing less. It was against 
this thonght that the prond soul of Edith 
chafed and fretted. Itwasathonghtwhicb 
was intolerable. It roused her to the in- 
tensest indignation. She was the lady of 
Dalton Hall ; these who thns dared to re- 
strain her were her sultardinateB. This 
Wiggins was not only her inferior, bnt he 
bad been the enemy of her life. Conld she 
snbmit to freeh indignities oi wrongs at the 
hands of one who had already done so mnch 
evil to her and hers t She conld not. 

That white old man with his mystery, his 
awful eyes, his venerable face, his nufiith- 
omable expression, and the weird old wom- 
an, his associate, with her indescribable 
look and ber air of watehfulness, were both 
partners in this crime of unlawful imprison- 
ment. They dared to put restrictions upon 
the movemetits of their mistTesB, the lady 
of Dalton Hall. Such an attempt could only 
be the sign of a desperate mind, and the vil- 
lainy of their plan was of itself enough to 
sink them deep in Edith's thougbte down to 
an abyss of contempt and indignation. This 
indignation roused her, and her eagerness te 
see Miss Flympton impeUed her to action. 
Animated by such feelings and motives, she 
delayed no longer, but at once returned to 
the Hall to see Wiggins himself. 

On her way back she was conscions of the 
fact that Hugo was following ; bnt she took 
otioe of it, as it was but the sequel to 
the preceding evente of the day. She en- 
tered the Hall, and finding Mrs, Danbar, told 
bo tell Wiggins that she wished to see 
After this she went down te the 
dreary drawing-room, where she awaited the 
coming of her jaUer. ... ' 

The room was unchanged frvm what it 
had been on the preceding day. By this 
time also Edith had noticed that there were 
irvants abont except Hngo. The drear 
desolation of the vast Hall seemed drearier 
from the few inmates who dwelt there, and 
the solitude of the place made it still more 
intolerable. 

After some time Wiggins made his ap- 
pearance. He came in slowly, with his eyes 
fixed upon Edith, and the some expression 
upon his face which she had noticed before, 
A most singular man he was, whoever or 
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Wliatever he might ho. That hoary head 
utd that TBDerable fac« might have awed 
her DDder other circiimBtaaceB, and the nu- 
fathomable myetery of its expression might 
have awakened iuteose interest and aynipo- 
ibj; but as it was, Edith had no place for 
any other feelings than snspioion, indigna- 
tion, and scorn. 

" What do you mean bj this tieatment I" 
said Edith, abraptly. " It seems as thongh 
yon are trying to imprison me. I have told 
you that I wish to call on Hiss Plympton. 
I can not get a carriage, and I am not allow- 
ed to leave this place on foot. Yon are re- 
sponsible for this, and I tell yon now tiiat I 
mnst go, and at once." 

At this peremptory address Wiggins stood 
looking at her with his usual expression, 
and for some moments made no reply.' 

" I did not know," said be at length, In a 
alow and hesitating voice, "that yon wished 
to leave so soon." 

" But I tuld you 80. Yon drove away Miss 
Pljmpton yesterday from my gates. I prom- 
ised to call on her tliia morning. She is 
anxiously eipeating me. I must go to her." 
' Wiggins again waited for a fbw moments 
before replying, and at length said, in an 
abstracted tone : 

" No, no { it cau not be — it can not be T 

" Can not be !" repeated Edith. " It seems 
to me that yon are trying to cany out a 
moat extraoidtnary course of action toward 
me. This looks like restraint or Imprison- 

Wigglna looked at her with an expression 
of earnest entreaty on his face, with which 
there was also mingled an air of indesoriha- 
ble sadness. 

" It is necessary," said be, in a mournful 
voice. " Can yon not bring yourself to bear 
with it t Yon do not know what is at stake. 
Some day all will be explained." 

"This is silly," exclaimed Edith. "No 
explanation is possible. I insist on leaving 
this place at once. If you refuse to let me 
go, it will be wprse for you than for me." 

"YoQ do not know what yon ask," said 



Wiggins shook hie head. 

"I askyon to opentbose gates," continued 
Edith. "If you let me go now, I promise 
not to prosecute you — at least for this. I 
will forget to-day and yesterday." 

Saying this, she looked at him inquiringly. 

But Wiggins shook his head as before. 

" It can not be," said he. 

" Yon decide, then, to refuse my demand t" 
said Edith, impatiently. 

"I must," said Wiggins, with a heavy 
sigh. "It Is necessary. All is at stake. 
Yon do not know what yon are doing." 

" It is evident to me," said Edith, master- 



ing herself by a strong effort, " that you are 
playing a desperate game, but at the same 
time you are trusting much to chanoe. Why 
did you Vfish me to come hereT It was by 
the merest chance that I decided to come. 
It was also by another chance that I entered 
those gates which you now shut against my ' 
departure. Few would have done it." 

"Your presence seemed necessary to my 
plans," said Wi^ins, slowly. " What those 
plans are I can not yet confide to yon. Ton 
are concerned in them as much as I am. * Op- 
position will be of no avail, and will ou^ 
injure you. But I hope you will not try to 
oppose me. I entreat you to bear with me. 
I entreat yon to try to pnt a little confidence 
in me. I was your father's friend ; and I 
now implore yon, that daughter whom he 
loved so dearly, for yonr father's sake — yes, 
and for the sake of your sainted mother — 

" This ' is mere hypocrisy," interrupted 
Edith. "My father was one with whom 
one like yon can have nothing in common. 
You add to your orinies by this treatment of 
his daughter. What you hove already been 
gnilty of toward bim you alone know. If 
you hope for merey hereafter, do not add to 
your guilt." 

" Guilt I" cried Wiggins, in an awful voice. 
He 8tart«d back, and regarded her with eyes 
of utter horror. "Guilt I" he repeated, in a 
voioe so low that it was scarcely above a 
whisper — " and she says that word !" 

Edith looked at him with nnchanged se- 

"You made a great mistake," said she, 
coldly and sternly, "when yon drove Miss 
Plympton away.' If yon hope to keep me 
imprisoned here, you will only destroy your- 
self. I have a friend who knows you, and 
who will know before evening that I am 
here under restraint. She wiU never rest 
nntil she effects my deliverance. Have yon 
counted on that P' 

Wiggins listened attentively, as usual, to 
every word. The effort seemed to give him 
pain, and tbe snggeetion of her friend was 
undoubtedly most nupleasant. 

"No, I have not," said he. He Bpok« Be 
though to himself. The candor of this con- 
fession stimulated Edith to dwell to a great- 
er extent upon this subject. 

" Bhe was not willing for me to come in," 
said she. " SIm wished me not to enter with- 
out alawyeror the sheriff. If she finds that 
I am detained, she will enter here In that 
way berselt She will deliver me in spite 
of yon. If she does not see me to-day, she 
will at once ose every effort to come to me. 
Your porters and yonr spies will be of no 
use against the officers of the law." 

At this Wiggins looked at the floor, and 
was evidently in a state of perplexity. He 
stood in silence for some time, and Edith 
waited impatiently for his answer, so as to 
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lejun what effect these iMt bints bad pro- 
dnrad. At length Wiggins looked Dp. He 
epoke bIowI; and momnfallf . 

"I am very Boiry," said be. "I hope it 
will not Dome to that. Fm afraid that I 
■ball have to take yon elaewbere." 

Theee words fell upon Edith'i ears otnl- 
nonsly and tbreatoningly. Tbey convoyed 
ta her mind a menace dark and gloom;, and 
sboned the fnll detennination of Wiggins 
to maintain at all hazards the control that 
he had gained over bor. Editb therefore 
was silent, and apprebensiTo of evlL Hbo 
was afraid that she bad said too. mnch. It 
might hare been better not to thieat«n, ot 
to show her hand prematnrely. It might 
be the beet plan to wait in silence and in 
patience for Miss Flympton. Wiggins waa 
desperate. He might take her away, as 
he darkly hinted, from this i^aoe to some 
other where Hiss Plympt«n conld never 
find her. 

She stood for some time in nlence, witli 
her mind fiill of snch thoughts as these. 
Wi^ns waited for a few moments, and then 
tonied and slowly left the room. Edith said 
nothing, and made no effort to recall bim, 
for she now felt that her sitnaliou was grow- 
ing serious, and that it woold be better for 
her to think it all over seiionely, and not 
epeak to Wiggins again nntil she had de- 
cided npon some definite plan of action. 
She therefore allowed him to take his de- 
parture, and soon afterward she went to her 
own room, where she remained for honia in 
deep thoaght. 

At length Mrs. Dnnbar bronght in dinner. 
After laying the. table she stood for a few 
moments in silence looking at Edith; bnt 
at length, yielding to some sodden impulse, 
she came fornard, and as Edith looked up 
in surprise, she exolaimed, with startling ab- 
nptness, 

"Oh, how unfortunate 1 and oh, what a 
wretched mistake yon are nndert If yon 
had not come home so suddenly, all might 
have been welL We hoped that you would 
he content and patient. Mr. Wiggins has 
plans of immense importance; tbey require 
great qniet and seclnsion. Oh, if yoo conld 
only liave some faith in ns t" 

She stopped as abruptly as she had be- 
gun. This atyle of address fron) a house- 
keeper seemed to Edith to be altogether too 
familiar, and sbo resented it deeply. Be- 
sides, the identification of herself with Wig- 
gins put Mrs. Dunbar in an odione position 
in Edith's eyes. 

"Mr. Wiggins's plans are of no conse- 
quence to me whatever," said she, coldly. 

"They are; they are of immense impor- 
tance," cried Mrs. Dnnbar. 

Edith looked at her for a few momeiit^ 
with a cold etare of wonder, for this yoIuu' 
teered advice seemed something like inso 
lence, coming thus from a sutwrdinate. Bnt 



ehe contented herself with answering in m 
quiet tone : 

" Yon are mistaken. Nothing is of impor- 
tance to me bnt m; liberty. It will be very 
dangenmstadeprivemeof that. Myfrienda 
will never allow it. In Wiggins this at- 
tempt to put me nndei restraiut is nothinj; 
less than desperation. Think yonraelf how 
fru)tichemastbe to hope to be able to con- 
fine me here, when I have friends outside 
who will move heaven and earth to come to 



At this a look of n 
Mrs. Dunbar's face. It seemed to Edith that 
this bint at friends witboot was the only 
; that in any way afiect«d either of her 
Jailers. 

"The punishment for such a crime as nn- 
lawAil imprisonment," continued Edith, "is 
a severe one. If Wiggins has ever commit- 
ted any crimes before, this will only aggra- 
vate bis ^aUt, and make his pnnisbment the 

At this His. Dnnbar stared at Edith with 
the same boiror in her eyes which Wiggins 
bad lately shown. 

"Crimef she repeated. "GniltJ Pnn- 
ishmentT Oh, HeaveUiil Has it come to 
tliis T This is terrible. Girl," she contjnned, 
with a finwn, " yon don't know the dreadfiii 
natnre of those words. You are a marplot. 
Yon have come home to ruin every thing. 
But I thought so," she mormnred to heI«eU^ 
" I told bim so. I said it would be min, bnt 
he would have his way. And now — " The 
remainder of her remarks was inaudible. 
Suddenly her manner changed. Her anger 
gave way once more to entreaty. 

" Oh '." she said, " can nothing pereuade 
yon that we are yoor friends t Trust ns — 
oh, trust usl You will soon learn how we 
love you. Ho only thiulta of yon. You are 
the final aim of all his plans." 

Edith gave a, light laugh. That she was 
the final aim of Wiggins's plans she did not 
doDbt. She saw now that plan dearly, as 
she thought. It was to gain control of her 
for purposes of his own in connection with 
the estate. Under snob oirenmstances Mrs. 
Dunbar's entreaties seemed silly, and to 
make any answer was absurd. She turned 
away and sat down at the table. As for 
Mrs. Dnnbar, sbe left the room. 

Night came. Edith did not sleep ; she 
could not. The day had been the most 
eventful one of her life. The thought that 
she was a prisoDer was terrible. She could 
only 'sustain herself by the hope that Mies 
Flympton would save her. But this hope 
was confronted by a dork fear which great- 
ly distressed her. It might take time for 
Mies Flympton to do any thing toward re- 
leasing her. She knew that the law work- 
ed slowly: she did not feel at all certain 
that it worked surely. Her father's fate 
rose before her as a warning of the law's 
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aDcertainty and iDJiistice. Could Bbe hope 
to be more fortuoate than he had been t 
Wiggins had passed his life in the study of 
the law. and knew how to work it for hi» 
own private euds. He had once euuceeded 
in his dark plot against her father. Might 
not his present " plan," alwnt which he and 
his associate talked, be eqaally sticcesafnl 1 
Uts. Dunbar had called her a "marplot." 
To mar the plot of this man, and avenge 
upon him the wrongs of her iather, would 
be Bweet indeed ; bat could it be possible 
for her to do it f That was the qneation. 

The nest morning came, and Edith rose 
taM of a new purpose. 8he thought of her ' 
efforts on the preceding day, and concluded 
that she had made one great mistake. She 
saw now that Miss Plyraptou had most prob- 
ably called, and had not been admitted. If 
she had only remained by the gate, she could 
liave seen her friand, and told her all. That 
she had not thonght of this before was now 
a matter of the deepest regret, and she could 
only hope that it might not yet be too late. 
She det«Tmined to go to the gates at once 
and watch. 

She therefore hurried down to the gat«s 
as soon as she conld. No efforts were made 
to prevent her. She had feared that she 
might be looked np in the Hall ; but, to her 
aacprise and relief, she was not. Such for- 
bearance made her situation still more per- 
plexing. It wan evident that Wiggins hes- 
itated about proceeding to extremities with 



her, and did not ventare as yet to exercise 
more than a general restraint. 

Arriving at the gate, Edith sat down close 
by it on a scat in front of the porter's lc)dge, 
and waited and watched. The gates were of 
iron bars, so that it wae easy to see through 
tbem, and tbe road ran in front. The roa<l 
was not much freq^uented, however. An oc- 
casional farmer's wagon or solitary pedes- 
trian formed the only life that was visible 
outside. The porter watched ber for some 
time in surprise, but said nothing. Hugo 
came up after about half an hour and talk- 
ed with tbe porter, after which be loitered 
about within sight of Edith. Of all this, 
however, Edith took no notice whatever; 
it was what she expected. 

Tbe hours of the day passed by, bnt there 
were no signs of Mies Plympton. As bonr 
after hour passed, Edith's ho|)es grew faint- 
er and faint«r. She longed to ask the por- 
ter whether she had called or not, but could 
not bring herself to do so — first, because she 
did not like to destroy all hope ; and sec- 
ondly, becanae she did not wish to hold any 
further communication with him. 

She sat there all day long. Miss Plymp- 
ton did not come. The hours passed by. 
Evening came. She had eat«n nothing all 
day. She was foint and weary, and almost 
in despair. But to wait longer was useless 
now ; so she rose from her seat, and with 
feeble footsteps returned to the house. 

Early the next morning she returned, to 
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the gates to take up her station as before 
and vat«ti. She did not hope to see Miaa 
Flympton now ; for ehe conoladed that she 
hod called alreodf, bad been tamed back, 
and was now perhaps engaged id arranging 
fbr ber lesoue. Bnt Edith conld not wait 
for that. Bhe determined to do something 
braself. Bhe reaolved to accost all passers- 
by and t«Il them her oitoatioD. In this wa; 
she thought Bhe might excite the world out- 
Blde, and lead to some InterpOBition in her 
behalf. 

Full of this purpose, she went down to 
the gates. As she drew near, the first sight 
of tbem sent a f«eling of dismay to ber heart. 
A change had taken place. Something had 
been done during the night- 
She drew nearer. 
In a few moments she saw it all. 
The gates had been boarded up daring 
the night so that it wa« impossible to see 
the rood. 

One look was enoogh. This last hope 
was destrofed. There was nothing to be 
done here ; and so, sick at heart, Edith tam- 
ed back toward the Hall. 



CHAPTEK vm. 



Meanwhile Miss Plympton had been nn- 
dergoiug Taiious phases of feeling, uLtema- 
ting between ansiety and hope, and termi- 
nating in a resolution which brought forth 
important resnlte. On the departure of 
Edith she had watched her till her carriage 
was oat of sight, and then sadly and reluo- 
tantly had given orders to drive back to 
Dalton. On arriving there she put up at 
the tnn, and though full of anxiety, she tried 
to wait as patiently as possible for the fol- 
lowing day. 

Accustomed to move among the great, and 
to regard them with a certain reverence that 
pervades the middle classes in England, she 
tried first of oil to prevent any village gos- 
sip about Edith, and so she endeavored, by 
warning and by bribery, to induce the maid, 
the footman, and the ^iver to say nothing 
about the scene at the gates. Another day, 
she hoped, would moke it all right, and idle 
gossip should never be allowed to meddle 
with the name of Edi th in any way. 

That evening Edith's note was brought to 
her. On receiving it she read It hurriedly, 
and then went down to see who had brought 
it. She saw the port«r, who told her that be 
bad oome for Hiss Dalton's baggage. The 
porter treated her with an effort to be re- 
spectfnl, which appeared to Miss Plyuipton 
to be a good omen. She oGEered him apiece 
of gold to propitiate him still further, but, t« 
her amaEsment, it was declined. 

" Thank ye kindly, mom," said he, touch- 



ing his hat, " an' hope it's no offense ; bnt we 
beant aUowed to take nothin' savin' an' ex- 
cept what he gives as hisself." 

A moment's sorprlse was succeeded by the 
thought that even this was of good omen, 
since it seemed to indicate a sort of rough, 
bluff, sterling honesty, which could not co- 
exist with a nature that was altogether bad. 

Betnmingto her room, she once more read 
Edith's not«. Its tone encouraged her great- 
ly. It seemed to show that all her fears bad 
been vain, and that, whatever the character 
of Wiggins might be, there could be no im- 
mediate danger to Edith. Ho great, indeed, 
was the encouragement which she received 
from this note that she began to think her 
fears foolish, and to believe that tn England 
no possible harm conld befall one in Edith's 
position. It was with sncb Ihoaghte, and 
the hope of seeing Edith on the following 
day, that she retij«d for the night. 

Her sleep was refreshing, and she did not 
awake till it was quite late. On awaking 
and finding what time it was, she rose and 
dressed hastily. Breakfast was served, and 
she began to look out for Edith. 

Time passed, however, and Edith did not 
make her appearance. Miss Plympton tried 
to account for the delay in every possible 
way, and consoled herself as long as she 
could by the thought that she hod been very 
much fatigued, and had not risen until very 
late. But the hours passed, and at length 
noon came without bringing any signs of 
her, and Miss Plympton was unable any 
longer to repress her nnessiness. This in- 
action grew intolerable, and she determined 
to set forth and see for herselfl Accordingly 
she bad the carriage made ready, and in a 
short time reached the park gate. 

She bad to ring for a long time before any 
one appeared ; but at length, after fully an 
hour's delay, the porter came. He touched 
hia hat on seeing her, bnt stood on the other 
side nf the iron gateway without opening it. 

"Is MiseDalton at the Hall f asked Miss 
Plympton, 

" Yes, mum." 



callers allowed ii 

" Oh, it's different with roe. Miss Dalton 
wrote that she would come to see me this 
morning, and I'm a&aid she's ill, so I have 

" She beant ill, then," said the other. 

Miss Plympton reflected that it was of no 
use to talk to this man, and thought of Wig- 
gins himself. 

"Is your master in f she asked. 

" He is, mum." 

"TeU him I wish to see him." 

" Beggin' yer pardon, mum, he never sees 
nobody." 

" Bnt I wish to see him on business of a 
very important kind." 
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" Can't help it, mum — beggin' yer pard< 
bnt I've got to obey orders, mum." 

"My good fellow, can't yon, take my mes- 
sage, or let me in to see himf" 

" Sorry, mum, but I can't ; I've got my o 

" But be osn't know. Tliia bueineas is bo 
important that it will be very bad for him 
if he does not see me now. Tell him that. 
Go, now ; yon can't know what his bnsineee 
is. Tell him that—" 

"Well, mum, if yon insist, I don't mind 
goin'," said the porter. " I'll tell him." 

" Say that I wish to see liim at ODce, and 
tbat the bnsiseu I have is of the ntmost im- 
portance." 

The porter touched his hat, and walked off. 

Now followed another period of waiting. 
It was fnlly half an hour before he returned. 
Miss Plympton saw that he was alone, aod 
het heart saok within her. 

" Mi. Wiggine presents bis respects, mnm," 
said he, "and says he's sorry he can't see 



a you, 

At this Miss Plympton was silent for a 
little while. 

" Come," Bflid she at last, " my good fel- 
low, if I conld only see him, and mention one 
or two things, be would be very glad. It 
will be very much to bis injury if he does 
not see me. You appear to be a faithfnt 
servant, and to care for yonr master's inter- 
ests, BO do you let me pass through, and I'll 
engage to keep yon from all barm or punish- 
ment of any kind." 

" Sorry, mum, to lefnse ; bnt orders is or- 
ders, mum," said the man, stolidly. 

" If I am not allowed to go in," said Miss 
Plympton, "surely Miss Dalton will come 
here to see me — here at tbe gates." 

" I don't know, mum." 

"Weil, you go and tell her that I am 

" Sorry to reAise, mum ; but it^s agin or- 
ders. No callers aUowed, mum." 

" But Miss Dalton caa oome as far as the 

The man looked puzzled, and then mut- 

"Mr. Wiggins's orders, mum, is to have 



"Aht" said Miss Plympton; "so she is 
shut up here." 

" Beggin' yoni pardon, mum, she beant 
shnt np at all nowheres : she goes about." 

" Then why can't I see her here V 

"Agin orders, mum." 

By this Miss Plympton understood tbe 
worst, and fijily believed that Bdith was un- 
der strict reatnunt. 



" My good man," said she, solemnly, " yon 
and your master are committing a great 
crime in daruig to keep any one here in im- 
prisonment, especially the one who owns 
these estates. I warn Jiim now to beware, 
for Hiss Dalton has powerful friends. As to 
you, you may not know that you are break- 
ing the law now, and are liable to transpor- 
tation for life. Come, don't break the laws 
and incur such danger. If I choose I can 
bring here to-morrow the officers of the law, 
release Miss Dalton, and have you and your 
master arrested." 

At this the man looked troubled. He 
scratched his head, drew a long breath, and 
looked at tbe ground with a frown. 

Miss Plympton, seeing that this shot had 
told, followed it up. 

"Refuse me admittance," said she, "andl 
will bring back those who will come here in 
tbe name of tbe law ; but If you let me in, I 
promise to say nothing about this matter." 

The porter now seemed to have recovered 
himself. He raised bia bead, and the old 
monotonous reply came : 

" Sorry, mnm, but it's agin orders." 

Miss Plympton made one further attempt- 
She drew forth her pnrse, aud displayed its 
ci)ntent«. 

" See," said she, " yon will be doing a kind- 
ness to your master, end you shall have all 

Bnt tbe man did not look at tbe parse at 
all. His eyes were fixed on Miss Plympton, 
aud he merely replied as before : 

" Sorry, mum, but it's agin orders." 

"Very well," said Miss Plympton. "There 
is only one thing left for me to do. I wish 
you to take one final message &om me' to 
your master. Tell bira this : It is my inten- 
tion to procure help for Miss Dalton at once. 
Tell him that her uncle. Sir Lionel Dudleigh, 
is now in England, and that this very day I 
shall set out for Dndleigb Manor. I shall 
tell Sir Lionel bow bis niece is situated, and 
bring him here,. Be will come with bis own 
claims and tbe officers of the law. Wiggins 
shall be arrested, together with all who have 
aided and abetted him. If he refuses to ad- 
mit me now, I shall quit this place and go 
at once without delay. Go, now, and make 
baste, for this matter is of too great impor- 
tance to be decided by yoo." 

The porter seemed to think so too, for, 
touching bis hat, he at once withdrew. This 
time he was gone longer thau before, and 
Miss Plympton wMted for his return with 
great impatience. At length he came back. 

" Mr. Wiggins presents his respects, mum," 
said the man, " and says he is not breakin' 
any law at all, and that if you choose to go 
for Sir Lionel, he is willin' to have you do so. 
He says if yon fetch Sir Lionel here he will 
let both of yon in. He says he'll be very 
happy indeed to see Sir Lionel." 

This singular way of taking what was 
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tneaut t« be a most formidable threat took 
awa^f Miss Pljmpton's last hope, aod reduced 
ber to a state of d^ectioD and bewilderment i 
tor when ihe Bent that threatening mes- 
BOge, it WM not beouose she had really an; 
fixed deejgn of carrying it into execution, 
bnt raUier because the name of Bii Lionel 
Dadleigh seemed to her to be one nbicb 
might overawe the mind of Wiggins. She 
thought that by reminding Wiggins of the 
existence of this powerful relative, and by 
threatening an instant appeal to him, she 
would be able to terrify him Into releasing 
Edith. Bnt his cool answer destroyed this 
hope. 9be felt puzzled at his assertion that 
he was not breaking any law, when he him- 
self must know well that such a thing as the 
imprisonment of a tree subject is a crime of 
the most serious character ; bnt she felt even 
more puzzled at his reference to Sir Lionel. 
Her own connection and association with 
the aristocracy bad never destroyed that 
deep unswerving reverence for them with 
which she bad set out in life ; and to ftud 
Wiggins treating the mention of Sir Lionel 
with snch cool indifference was to her an in- 
comprebeneible thing. . But there was noth- 
ing more for her to do at this place, and feel- 
ing the necessity of immediate action, she at 
once drove back to the inn. 

Arriving here, she hoped that her prompt 
departure might frighten Wiggins, auA lead 
to a change in his decision, and she con- 
cluded to remain that evening and that night, 
BO as to give him time for repentance. 

Nothing was left now but to devise some 
plan of action. First of aU, she made inqui- 
ries of the landlord ai>out Wiggins. That 
personage could tell her very tittle about 
him. According to him, Mr. Wiggins was a 
lawyer from Liverpool, who had been in- 
trusted with the management of the Daltou 
estate for the past ten years. He was a very 
quiet man, devoted to his business, and until 
latterly had never been at Dalton oftener or 
longer than was absolutely necessary. Of 
late, however, he bad been living here for 
some months, and it was believed that he 
intended to stay here the greater part of bis 

This was all that Miss Plympton was able 
to learn about Wiggins. 



CHAPTER IS. 

SIB UONEL DDDLEIQB. 
Ai.TH0nOH Miss Plympton had Indulged 

the hope that Wiggins might relent, the 
time passed without bringing any message 
from hlra, and every hour as it passed made 
a more pressing necessity for her to decide 
on some plan. The more she thonght over 
the matter, the more she thought that her 
best plan of action lay in that very threat 



which she had made to Wiggins. Tme, it 
bad been made as a mere threat, bnt on 
thinking it over it seemed the beet policy. 

The only other course lay in action of 
her own. She might fled some lawyer and 
get him to interpose. But this involved a 
responsibility on her part from which sbe 
shrank so long as there was any other who 
had a better right to incur such responsibil- 
ity. Now Sir Lionel was Edith's uncle by 
marriage; and though there had been trou- 
ble between husband and wife, she yet felt 
sure that one in Edith's position would ex- 
cite the sympathy of every generous heart, 
and rouse Sir Lionel to action. One thing 
might, indeed, prevent, and that was the dis- 
grace that had fallen upon the Dolton name. 
This might prevent Sir Lionel from taking 
any part ; but Miss Plympton was sanguine, 
and hoped that Sir Lionel's opinion of the 
condemned man might be like her own, in 
which cose he would be willing, nay, eager, 
to save the daughter. 

The firet thing for her to do was to find 
out where Sir Lionel Dudleigh lived. About 
this there was no difficulty. Burke's Peer- 
age and Baronetage is a book which in moat 
English homes lies beside the Bible in the 
most honored place, and this iun, humble 
though it might be, was not without a copy 
of this great Bible of society. This Miss 
Plympton procured, and at once set bereelf 
to the study of its pages. It was not witb- 
oat a feeling of self-abasement that she did 
this, for she prided herself upon her exten- 
sive knowledge of the aristocracy, bat here 
she was deplorably ignorant. She comfort- 
ed herself, however, by the thought that her 
igoorance was the fault of Sir Liouel, who 
had lived a somewhat quiet life, and had 
never thrust very mncb of his prasonality 
before the world, and no one but Sir Ber- 
nard Burke could be expected to find out his 
abode. That great authority, of course, gave 
her all (he information that she wanted, and 
she found that Dudleigb Manor was situated 
not very for distant from Cheltenham. This 
would [Dquire a detour which would involve 
time and trouble ; but, under the oiroum- 
Htances, she would have been willing to do 
for more, even though Plympton Terrace 
should be without its tutelary genius in the 

On the next morning Miss Plympton left 
Daltou on hei way to Dudleigb Manor, She 
was still ibll of anxiety about Edith, hut the 
thonght that she was doing something, and 
the sangnine anticipations iu which she in- 
dulged with reference to Sir Lionel, did much 
to lessen her cares. In due time sbe reached 
her destination, and after a drive from the 
station at which she got out, of a mile or two, 
she fbuud herself within Sir Lionel's grounds. 
These were extensive and well kept, while 
the manor-house itself was one of the noblest 
of its class. 
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After she bad waited for some time in an 
elegaat drawing-room a Bervant came with 
Sir Lionel's apologies fur not coming to se« 
her, on aoconnt of a severe attack of gout, 
and asking her to come up stairs to the li- 
brary. Mies Plympton followed tie serrant 
to that quarter, and soon found herself in 
Sit Lionel's presence- 
He was seated in ai 
right foot wrapped in 
npoQ a stool in A\>Dt of him, in orthodos 
gout style. He was a man apparently of 
about fifty years of age, in a state of esoel- 
lent preservatioD. His head was partially 
bald, his brow smooth, his cheeks rounded 
and a, little florid, with whiskers on euch 
side of his face, and Hmootb-ahaven chin. 
There was a pleasant smile on his face, 
which seemed natnral to that smooth anil 
rosy countenance; and this, together with 
a general tendency to corpulency, which 
was rather becoming to the man, aud tbe 
gouty foot, all served to suggest high liviug 
and self-indulgence. 

"I reoUy feel ashamed of myself, Miss — 
ah — Plympton," said Sir Lionel, "for giving 
yoo so much trouble ; but gout, you know, 
my dear madam, is not to be trifled with; 
and I assure you if it bad been any one else 
I Bhonid have declined aeeing them. But 
of course I could not refuse to see yon, and 
the only way I could have that pleasure was 
by begging yon to come here. The monnt- 
aiu could not come to Mohammed, and so 
Mohammed,you know — eht Ha,ha,ha!" 

The baronet bad a cheery voice, rich and 
mellow, and his laugh was ringing and mn- 
sical. His courtesy, his pleasimt smile, bis 
genial air, and his hearty voice and laugh, 
all filled Mias Plympton with sincere de- 
light, iHid she felt that this man could do 
nothing else than lake up Edith's cause witb 
the utmost ardor. 

After a few apologies for troubling him, 
which Sir Lionel turned aside hy protesting 
that apologies were only due from himself 
to her. Miss Plympton began to state the ob- 
ject of ber visit. 

" In the first place, Sir Lionel," aaid she, 
" I take it for granted that yon have heard 
of the death of Frederick Dolton, Esquire, 
in Tan Diemen's Land." 

The smile on the baronet's face died ont 
at this, and his eyes fixed themselves npon 
Miss Plympton's face witb quick and eager 
cariosity. Thee he turned bis face aside. 
A table stood on bis right, with some wine 
and glasses within reach. 

"Excuse me," said he; "I beg. ten thou- 
sand pardons; bat mm't yon take a glass of 
wineT Kol" he continued, as Miss Plymp- 
ton politely declined; "really I think you 
had better." And then, pouring ont a glass, 
he sipped it, and looked at her once more. 
" Poor Dalton I" said he, witb a sigh. "Yes, 
of course, I saw it in the papers. A most 



melancholy affair. Poor Dalton 1 Let me in- 
form you, madam, that he was more sinned 
against than sinning." Sit Lionel sighed. 

"Oh, Sir Lionel," exclaimed Miss Plymp- 
ton, earnestly, " how it rejoices my heart to 
hear yon say thatl For my -part, I never, 
never bad one single doubt of his perfect in- 

"Nor had I," said Sir Lionel, firmly, pour- 
ing out another glass of wine. "It was 
excessively unfortunate. Had I not myself 
been in — in — ah — affliction at the time, I 
might have done something to help bim." 

"Oh, Sir Lionel, I'm sure you would!" 

" Yes, madam," said Sir Lionel ; " but do- 
mestic circumstances to which I am not at 
liberty to allude, of a painful character, put 
it out of my power to — to — ah — to interpose. 
I was away when the arrest took place, and 
when I returned it was too late." 

" So I have understood," said Miss Plymp- 
ton; "and it is because I have felt so sure 
of your goodness of heart that I have come 

'' I hope that you will give me the chance 
of showing you that your confidence in me 
is well founded," said Sir Lionel, cordially. 

" You may have heard, Sir Lionel," began 
Miss Plympton, " that about the time of the 
trial Mrs. Dalton died. She died of a broken 
heart. It was very, very sudden." 

Sir Lionel sighed heavily. 

"She thought enough of me to consider 
me her friend; and as she did not think ber 
own relatives had shown her snfficient sym- 
pathy, she intrusted her child to me when 
dying. I have had that child ever since. 
She is now eighteen, and of age." 

"A girl! God Uese my soul!" said Sir 
Lionel, tbonghtfully. " Aud does she know 
about this — this — melancholy business t" 

"I deemed it my duty to tell her, Sir Lio- 
nel," said Miss Plympton, gravely. 

"I don't know about that. I don't — 
know — about — that," said Sir Lionel, ptira- 
ing up his lips and frowning. " Best wait a 
while ; but too late now, and the mischief's 
done. Well, and how did she take it V 

"Nobly,SirLionel. Atfiratsbe wasquite 
omsbedjbut afterward rallied under it. But 
she could not remain with me any longer, 
and insisted on going home — as she called 
it^to Dalton Hall." 

"Dalton Hall I Yea — wellT Poor girl! 
poor little girl! — an orphan. Dalton Hall '. 
Welir 

" And now I come to the real purpose of 
my visit," said Hiss Plympton; and there- 
upon she went on to give him a minut« and 
detailed account of ttieir arrival at Dalton 
and the reception there, together with tbe 
subsequent events. 

To all tbis Sir Lionel listened without one 
word of any kind, and at length Miss Plymp- 
ton ended. 

" Welli.madatn," said he, " it may surprise 
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joa that I have not made any coinmeDtH 
yonr astonishiag story. If it had been lem 
seriong 1 might have done so. 1 might even 
have indulged in profitoe langnAge — a habit, 
madam, which, I am sony to eay, I have ao- 
qntred ftom not freqaenting more the soci- 
ety of ladiea. Bnt this bnsiness, madam, is 
beyond comment, and I can only say that 
I rejoice and feel grateful that yon de- 
cided as yon did, and have come at onoe to 

" Oh, I am so glad, and sneh a load is tak- 
en off my mind!" exclaimed Miss Plympton, 
fervently. 

" Why, madam, I am ntterly astounded at 
this man's andacity," cried Sir Lionel—" ut- 
terly astounded! To think that any man 
should ever venture upon such a course I 
It's positively almost inconceivable. And 
BO you tell me that she is there now V 



"And now, Sir Lionel, when shall we bo 
able to effect her release T" 

" Leave it oil to me. Leave it all to me, 
madam. This infernal goat of mine ties me 
up, but m take measures tbis very day ; Fll 
send off to Dalton au agent that wlU frea 
MisB Dalton and bring her here. Leave it 
to me. If I don't go, I'll send — yea, by He»T- 
eu, 111 send my son. But give yourself no 
trouble, madam. Miss Bolton is as good as 
free at tbis moment, and Wiggins Is as good 
as in jail." 

Misa Plymptou now asked Sir Lionel if he 
knew what Wiggins meant by bis answer to 
her threat, and she repeated the message. 
Sir Lionel listened with compressed lips and 
a frowning brow. After Mias Plympton had 



told i 



t for B 



"YeB." 



"Yes." 



o to apeak, of 



"And she isn't allowed even to go to the 
gatet" 

"No." 

"The man's mad," cried 8ir Lionel — 
"mad, TavlDgmad. Did yon see him t" 

"No. He wouldn't consent to see me." 

"Why, I tell yon, he's a madman," said 
Sir Lionel. " He must be. No sane man 
coold think of snch a thing. Why, this i» 
England, and the nineteenth century. The 
days of private imprisonment ore ovei. He's 
mad I The man's mad P 

" Bat what is to be done. Sir Lionel T" 
asked Miss Plympton, impatiently. 

" Done 1" cried Sir Lionel — " every thing ! 
First, we must get Miss Dalton ont of that 
rascal's clutches; then we must hand that 
fellow and his confederates over to the law. 
And if it don't end in Botany Bay and hard 
labor for life, then there's no law in the land. 
Why, who is he T A pettifogger — a misera- 
ble low-botn, low-bred, Liverpool pettifog- 
ger!" 

■' Do yon know him f" 

"Know him, madamT I know all about 
him — that is, as much as I want to know." 

" Do yon know any thing about the rela- 
tions that formerly existed between him and 
Mr. Frederick Dalton T" 

" Relations t" said Sir Lionel, pouring ont 
another glass of wine — " relatione, madam — 
that is — ah — to say — oh — business relations, 
madam T Well, they were those of patron 
and client, 1 believe — nothing more.. I be- 
lieve that this Wiggins was one to whom 
poor Dalton behaved very kindly — made him 
what he is, in fact — and this is his reword I 
A pettifogger, by Heavenl — a pettifiiggert 
Seizing the Dalton eatat«8, the scoundrel, 
and then patting Miss Dalton under lock and 
key ! Why, the man's mad — mad I yes, a 
raving maniac! He is, by Heaven!" 



thought. 

" So that is what he Baid, is it T" ex- 
claimed Sir Lionel at last. " Well, madam, 
we shall see about that. Bnt don't give 
yourself a miHuent's uneasiness. I take the 
matter in hand &om this moment. The in- 
solence of this fellow, Wiggins, is nnparal- 
leled, madam; bat be assured all this shall 
snrely recoU on his own head with tenible 
effect." 

Some iHirther oonversation followed to tBe 
same effect, and at length Miss Plympton 
took her leave, fiill of hope and witiiout a 
t. Sir Lionel had hinted that she was 
needed any more in the matter; and as 
she felt a natural delicacy abont obtruding 
her services, she decided to go back toPlymp- 

n Terrace and wait. 

Accordingly Miss Plympton, on leaving 
Dndleigh Manor, went back to Pljmphm 



For some time after Miss Plympffln's 
departure Sir Lionel remained boried in 
thought. At length he rang the belL 

A servant appeared. 

" Is Captain Dndleigh here yet T" asked 
Sir Lionel. 

"Yes, Sir Lionel," 

" Tell liim that I want to see bim." 

The servant departed, and in a short time 
the door opened and a young man entered. 
~ 'as tall, muscular, well-formed, and with 
Bufflcient resemblance to Sir Lionel to indi- 
cate that he was his son. For some time Sir 
Lionel took no notice of him, and Captain 
Dndleigh, throwing himself in a lounging 
attitude upon a chair, leaned his head bock, 
and stared at the ceiling. At length he grew 
tired of this, and sitting erect, he looked at 
Sir Lionel, who was leaning forward, witli 
his elbow on the arm of his chair, supporting 
his head in his bond, and evidently quite 
oblivions of tbe presence of any one. 
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"Did yon wish to see me, Sir?" eaid Cap- 
tain Dndleigh at length. 

Bir LioDel started and raiaed his head. 

"By Jovel" he exclaimed. "la that yoo, 
LeonT I twlieve I mnst have l>een asleep. 
Have you been waitiug loDg I Why didn't 
yoQ wake met I sent foryon, didn't IT Oil 
yes. Let me see. It is a business of tbe 
greatest importance, and I'm deuced glad 
that you are here, for any delay would be 
bad for all concerned." 

Sir Lionel pansed fbr a. few moments, ani 
then began : 

" You know about that — that metanctioly 
story of — of poor Dalton." 

Leon nodded. 

" Did yon bear that be is dead V 

" Well, some paragraphs have been going 
tbe rounds of the papers to that effect, tbougb 
why they should drag the poor devil &om 
his seclnaion, even to aunoance his death, is 
aomewhat strange to me." 

" Well, he is dead, poor Dalton !" said Sir 
Lionel, " and — and so there's on eod of him 
and that melancholy business. By-the-way, 
I suppose yon haven't beard any particulars 
as to bis death T" 

"No," said Leon, "nothing beyond the 
bare fact. Besides, what does it matter t 
When a man's dead, under sucb oircum- 
Htsnoes, too, no one cares whether he died of 
fever or gunshot." 

" True," said Sir Lionel, with a slgb. " It 
isn't likely tbat any one would trouble him- 
self to find out bow poor Dalton died. Well, 
that is the first thing tbat I had to mention. 
And now there is another thing. Yon know, 
of course, tbat he left a daughter, who has 
been growing up all these years, and is now of 
age. She has been living under the care of 
aMissPlympton,&om whom I had the pleas- 
ure of a call this moruiug, and who appears 
to be a remarkably sensible and rigbt-minded 
person." 

"Adaaghteif saidLeon. "Ob yes [ Of 
course I remember. And of age I Well, I 
never thought of that. Why, she must be 
heiress to the immense Dalton property. Of 
age, and still ut school t What's her name T 
1 really forget it, and it's odd too, for, after 
all, she's my own cousin, in spite of the 
abort-comlnga of her father and — and other 

"Yes, LflOB," said Sir Lionel, "you're 
right. She is youi own oonsin. As to her 
father, yon must remember bow I have al- 
ways said that he was iunocent, and sinned 
gainst rather than sinning. Heaven for- 
bid that we should visit on this poor child 
the disgrace of her father, when he was not 
guilty at all. I feel confident, Leon, that 
you will espouse ber cause as eagerly as I 
do ; and since I am prevented trata doiug 
any thing by this infernal gout, I look to 
yon to represent me in this business, and 
bring that infernal scoundrel to justice." 



"Infernal scoundrel I What infernal 
scoundrel T" 

" Why, thia Wiggins." 

" Wiggius ?" 

"Yes. The madman tbat is trying to 
shut up Edith, and keep her under lock and 
key." 

"Editbl Wbo'sEdithI Wbat, Dalton 's 
daughter t Oh, is that her name f Bnt 
what do you mean f What madmoji t what 
lock and key T" 

"Yon know Wiggins, don't yon I" asked 
Sir Lionel. 

"Which Wiggins I There are several 
that I know — Wiggins the sausage man, 
Wiggins the rat-catcher, Wig — " 

" I mean John Wiggins, of John Wiggins 
aiid Company, solicitors, Liverpool. Yon 
know tbem perftoUy well. I sent you there 

" Yes," said Leon, slowly, " I remember." 

"Wbat sort of a man was this John Wig- 
gins himself when you aaw bimf" 

" Oh, an ordinary -looking person — grave, 
qniet, sensible, cool as a clock, and very ret- 
icent. I told yon all about bim." 

"Yes, bnt 1 didn't know bat that you 
might remember something that would 
throw light on his present actions. You 
went there to ask some questions in my 
name with reference to poor Dalton, and tlie 
disposal of hia property." 

" Yes, and got abont as little satisfaction 
as one could get." 

"He was uot communicative." 

"Not at all. Every answer was an eva- 
sion. What little I did get out of him had 
to be dragged out. The most important 
questions he positively refused to answer." 

"Of course. I remember all tbat, for I 
was the one who wiabed to know, and con- 
sequently his reAisal to answer affected me 
most of all. I wondered at the time, and 
thongbt that it might be some qniet plan 
of his, bnt I really had no idea of the au- 
dacity of his plans." 

"HowistbatT" 

"Wait a moment. Did you see anything 
in this man tbat could escite the snspicion 
that he was at all flighty or insane T" 

" Insane I Certainly not. He was, on the 
contrary, the sanest penon I ever met with." 

"Well, then, he must have become insane 
since. Tve no doubt that he has for years 
been planning to get control of the Dalton 
property ; and now, when he has become in- 
sane, be is still animated by this ruling pas- 
sion, and has gone to work to gratify it in 
this mad way." 

"Mad way! What mad wayt I don't 
nnderstand." 

" Well, I'll tell you all atwut it I merely 
wished to get your nubiased opinion of the 
man first ;" and upon this Sir Lionel told 
htm tbe whole story which Miss Plympton 
had narrated to him. To all this Leon list- 
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eiied with the deepest interest and the most 
profonnd aatfmisbment, intermptiDg hia fa- 
tber by frequent qneatioDs and exclamo- 

" What on b« hia design V* said Leon. 
"He mast have some plan in bis head." 

"Plan I a mad plan enough!" exclaimed 
Sir Lionel. " It is clearly nothing else than 
an attempt to get control of the property by 
a eoup de ntain." 

•' Well, the opinion that I fbrmed of Wig- 
gins is that be la altogetbei too shrewd and 
deep a man to undertake any tiling withont 
seeing his way clear to snccesa." 

" Theman'smad!" criedSir Lionel. "How 
can any aane man hope to succeed in tbisf 
Why, 110 one can set np a private prison- 
honse in that style. If the law allowed that, 
I know of one peraoD who conld set up a 
private jail, and keep it pretty well filled, 

"An idea strikes me," said Leon, "which 
may explain this on other gronnds thanmad- 
iieas, and which ia quite in accordance with 
Wiggina's character. He baa been the agent 
of tlie estates for these ten years, and though 
be was very cloae and nncommnnicative 
about the extent of his powers ojid the na- 
ture of bia connection with Dalton, yet it ia 
evident that he has had Dalton'a confidence 
to the highest degree ; and I think that be- 
fore Dalton's unfortunate buaineaa be mnat 
have had some influence over him. Perbapa 
he has persuaded Dalton to make bim the 
guardian of hia daaghter." 

" Well, what good would that do V asked 
Sir Lionel. 

" Do you know any thing about the law 
of guardianship t" 

"Not much." 

" Well, it seems to me, from what I have 
beard, that a guardian has a great many very 
peculiar rights. He stands in a father's place. 
He can choose such society for bis ward aa 
he likea, and can shnt her np, juat as a father 
might. In this instance Wiggins may be 
standing on bia righta, and the knowledge 
of this may be the reason why be defied you 
so insolently." 

Sir Lionel looked annoyed, and was silent 
for a few momenta. 

" I don't believe it," said he ; "I don't be- 
lieve any thing of the kind, 1 don't believe 
any law will alio w a man to eierctse such con- 
trol oTer another juat because he or she is a 
minor. Beaidea, even if it were ao, Edith is 
of age, and this rea train t can not be kept up. 
What good would it do, then, for him to im- 
prison her for three or four months T At the 
end of that time ahe must escape from hia 
control. Besides, even on the ground that 
he ia in loco pareatia, you must remember 
that there are limits even to a father's au- 
thority. 1 doubt whether even a father 
wonld be sJlowed to imprison 
without cause." 



"But this imprisonment may only be a 
restriction within the gronnds. The law call 
not prevent that. Ob, the factia, thia,^ard- 
ianahlp law ia a very queer thing, and 'we 
shall find that Wigglna has tut mnch rigbt 
over her as if he were her father. So we 
ronst go to work carefully ; and my idea is 
that it wonld be best to see him first of all, 
before we do any thing, so aa to see how it is." 

" At any rate," said Sir Lionel, " we can 
force bim to ahow by what right he controls 
ber liberty. Tbe law of guardianablp can 
not override the haheai anjna act, and the 
liberty of the subject is provided for, after 
all. If we ODce get Edith out of his control, 
it win be difficult for bim to get her back 
again, even if the law did decide in his favor. 
Still I think there is a good deal in what you 
say, and it certainly is best not to be too 
hasty about it. An interview with bim, 
first of all, will be decidedly the beat thing. 
1 think, before going there, you bad better 
see my solicitors in London. You see I in- 
trust the management of this affaii to you, 
Leon, for this infernal gout ties me up here 
closer than poor Edith at Dalton Hall. Yon 
bad better set about It at once. Oo drat to 
Loudon, see my solicitors, find out about tbe 
law of gnardlanship, and also see what we 
bad better do. Then, if tbey approve of 
It, go to Dalton Hall and see Wiggins. I 
don't think that yon are tbe sort of man who 
can be turned back at the gates by that ruf- 
fian pori«r. You must also write me what 
tbe solicitors say, for I think I bad better 
keep Miss Plympton informed aboat tbe 
progressof affairs, partly to satisfy her anxi- 
ety, and partly to prevent her from taking 
'it action which may embttr- 
of conduct." 



CHAPTER XL 

LDcr. 
About a week after the conversation de- 
tailed in the last chapter, the train stopped 
at the little station neat Dalton village, aud 
Leon Dudleigb stepped out. At the same 
time a woman got out of another carriage 
in the train. She was dreaaed in black, aud 
a crape veil concealed her face. Leon Dud- 
leigb stood and looked about for a few mo- 
ments in search of some vehicle in which to 
complete his Jonmey, and aa the train went 
on he walked Into the little station-house 
to make Inquiries. The woman followed 
slowly. After exchanging a few words with 
the ticket clerk, Leon found out that no 
vehicle was to be had In the neigbboThood, 
and with an exclamation of impatience he 
told the clerk that be auppoaed he would 
have to walk, and at the same time asked 
bim some questioua about getting his lug- ^ 
gage forwarded to the inn at Dalton, Hav- 
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ing received a satisfactory answer, he 
turned to the door and walked toward the 
Tillage. 

The woman who bad followed him into 
the atation-liouBe had already left it, and waa 
walking along the road ahead of him. 8he 
was walking at a slow pace, and before long 
Leon came up with her. He had not no- 
ticed ^er particnlarly, and was now about 
passing her, when at that very moment the 
woman raised her veil, and tamed aboat so 
as to face him. 

At the sight of ber face Leon uttered an 
exclamation of amazement and started back. 

"Lnoyl" be exclaimed, in a tone of deep 
and bitter vexation. 

"Aha, Leon!" said the woman, with a 
amile. " You thought yon would give me 
tbe slip. ¥ou didn't know what a watch 
I waa keeping over yon." 

At this Leon regarded her in gloomy si- 
lence, while the expicssion of deep vexation 
remained nnchanged. on his face. 

The woman who had thas followed him 
was certainly not one who ought to inspire 
any thing like vexation. Herface was bean- 



tiftil in outline and exprcBsion. Her eyt 
were dark and animated, ber tone an 
manner indicated good-breeding and reflni 
ment, thongh these were somewhat moi 
vivacious than is common with English li 

"I don't see what brought you here, 
said Leon at last. 

"I might say the same of yon,moti tker, 
replied tbe lady; "bat I have a faint idei 
and I have no desire to give you too muc 
liberty." 

" It's some more of yonr confounded jea! 
onsy," said Leon, angrily. "My businei 
here is a very delicate one indeed. I ma 
have to do it incognito, and it may ruin a 
if I have any one here who knows me." 

" Incognito I" said the lady. " That wi! 
be charming ; and if so, who can help yo 
better than IT I can be your mother, or you 
grandmother, or yonr bneiness partner, o 
any thing. Yon ought to have insisted o: 
my accompanying yon." 

The light tone of raillery in which thi 
was spoken did not in any way mollify tb 
chagrin of the other, whu still looked at he 
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with ft frown, and ss she ended, growled 
vat, 

" I dcD't aee how yon got on mj track, 
coD&und it!" 

"Nothing eoaier," aaid the lady. "Yoa 
didn't take any painB to hide your traoki." 

" But I told you I was going back to Dnd- 
leigh." 

"I know you did, num cher; but do yon 
think I believed yoat" 

" I don't see how yon fallowed me," said 
Leon ogtun. 

"Well, I dont intend to let you know all 
my reaourceH," aaid the lady, with a emile, 
" for fear yon will baffle me some other time. 
But now come, don't let yourself get into a 
passion. Look at me, and see how good- 
natured and sweet-tempered I am. Your 
reception of me is really qnite heart-rending, 
and I have a great mind to go back again 
at once and leave yon." 

" 1 wish you would," said Leon, rudely. 

" Bat I won't," said the lady. " So come, 
be yourself again, for yon can be sweet-tem- 
pered if you only try hard, you know." 

"Now see here, Lnoy," said Leon,Btom1y, 
"you don't kuow what you're doing. It's 
all very well to pass it off as a frolic, bat it 
won't do. This business of mine is too se- 
rious to admit of trifling. If it were my 
own affair, I wouldn't care; and even if I 
didn't want you, I ahonld submit with a 
good grace. But this is a, matter of extreme 
delicacy, and my father has sent me here be- 
cause he was unable to come himself. It is 
a— a law matter. I went to London merely 
to see the solicitors. I didn't tell a soul 
about my business, and J thought that no ; 
one knew I was coming here except my fa- 
ther and the solicitors." 

" Well, but I'm always an exception, yon 
know," said the lady, pleasantly. 

" Oh, see here, now," said the other, " it's 
all very well for yon to meddle with my own 
affairs ; but you are now forcing yourself 
into the midst of the concents of others — 
the business affairs of two great estates. I 
must attend to this alone." 

" Mon dur," said the lady, with unalter- 
able placidity, " business is not one of your 
strong points. Yon really are not fit to 
manage any important matter alone. At 
Dudleigh you have your papa te advise 
with, at London your papa's solicitors, and 
here at Dalton you need a sound adviser 
too. Now is there any one in whom you 
could put greater confidence, or who could 
give yon bett.er advice on innumerable mat- 
ters, than the unworthy being who now ad- 
dteeses you T Come, don't keep up the snlks 
any longer. They are not becoming te yont 
style of beauty. For my part, I never sulk. 
If you win reflect for a moment, you wiU 
see that it is really a. great advantage for 
you to have with yon one so sagacions and 
shrewd as I am ; and now that the first mo- 



ment of iiritatioD has passed, I trust yon 
will look upon my humble offsr of service 
with more propitious eyes." g 

Something in these vrords seemed to strike 
Leon favorably, for the vexation passed away 
from his face, and he stood looking thought- 
fully at the ground, which he was mechan- 
ically smoothing over with his foot. The 
lady said no more, but watehed him attent- 
ively, in silence, waiting to see the result 
of his present meditations. 

" Well," aaid he at last, " I don't know 
bnt that something may uise in this busi- 
ness, Lucy, in which yon may be able to do 
something — though what it may be I can 
not tell Just now." 

" Certainly," said the lady, " if yon really 
are thinking of an incognito, niy servioes 
may be of the utmost importance." 

" There's something in that," said Leon. 

"But whether the incognito is advisable 
or not should first be seen. Now if yon 
would lienor me with yonr confidence to 
ever so small an extent, I could offer an opin- 
ion on that point which might be worth hav- 
ing. And I-will set you a good example by 
giving yon my confidence. Frankly, theh^ 
the only reason why I fallowed you was be- 
cause I found out that there was a lady in 
the case." 

"So that's it, is it f" said Leon, looking at 
her curiously. 

" Yes," said the lady. " And I heard that 
your father sent yon, and that you had been 
talking with his salioitors. Now as yon are 
not in the habit of doing business witli your 
father, or talking with bis solicitors, the 
thing struck me very forcibly ; and as there 
was a lady— in fact, a rich heiress — in the 
case, and as yon are frightfully in debt, I 
concluded that it would be well for me to 
see how the business proceeded; for I some- 
times do not have that confidence in yon, 
Leon, which I should like to have." 

This was spoken in a serious and mourn- 
ful voice which was totally different trom 
the tone of raillery in which she had at first 
indulged. As she concluded she fixed her 
eyes sEtdly on Leon, and he saw that they 
were suffused with tears. 

" You prepoeteroQB little goose V sidd Leon. 
"There never was a wilder, a sillier, and at 
the same time a more utterly groandless fan- 
cy than this. Why, to begin with, the lady is 

" I know," said the lady, sadly. 

" It seems to me you found out everything, 
though how the deuce yon contrived it is 
more than I can tell," said Leon. 

" Our faculties are very much sharpened 
where onr interests are concerned," aaid the 
lady, sententiously. • 

" Now, see here," said Leon. " It ia true 
that this lady is my cousin, and that she is 
an heiress, and that I am infernally hard up, 
and that my father sent me here, and that 1 
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b&ve been talking witli tUe solicitors ; bat I 
swear to yoa the subject of marriage has not 
ODce been mentioned." 

" But only thought oi," snggested the 

" Well, I don't know anj* thing about peo- 
ple's thongbts," said Leon. "If yon go into 
that style of thing, I give up. By-the-way, 
yon know so much, that I suppose you know 
the huly's name." 

" Oh yes : Miss Dalton — Edith Dalton." 

"The devO !" exclaimed Leon. "Well, I 
confess Fm myBtified. How yoa could have 
found out all this la utterly beyond me." 

" So yon have no idea of matrimony, mon 
chert" said the lady, attempting to use a 
sprightly tone, bnt looking at him with a 
glance so earnest that it showed what im- 
portanca she attached to his reply. 

Leon was silent for a moment, and looked 
at the ground. At last he burst forth im- 
patiently : 

"Oh, confound it all! what's the use of 
harping forever on one string, and putting a 
fellow in a comer all the time t Yon Insist 
on holding an inquisition about tbonghts 
luid intentions. How do I know any thing 
about that I You may examine me about 
facts if yoa choose, but you haven't any busi- 
ness to ask any thing mote." 

" Well, I suppose it U rather nn&ii," said 
the lady in a sweet voice, " to force one to 
explain all one's thoughts and intentions; 
so, mon cker, let's cry quits. At any rate, 
you receive me for yonr ally, your advis- 
er, your gnide, philosopher, and friend. K 
you want inoognitos 



" Well, I suppose I must," said Leon, "since 
you are here, and won't go ; and ^haps yoa 
may yet be really useM, hut — " 

"But at first I ought to know what the 
present condition is of this ' business' of 

"Oh, I've no objection to tell you now, 
since you know so much; in fact, I believe 
you know all, as it is." 

" Well, not quite all." 

"It seems to me," said LeoD, "if we're 
going to talk over this matter any further, 
we might find some better place than the 
middle of a public road. Let me see," he 
continued, looking all around — " where shall 
we go t" 

As be looked amuud his eyes caught sight 
of the little river that flowed near, on its 
course through Dalton to the Bristol Chan- 
nel. Some trees grew on the margin, and 
beneath them was some grass. It was not 
more than twenty yards away. 

" Suppose we sit there by the river," said 
Iie^,'"and we can talk it over." 

The. lady nodded, and the two walked to 
the river margin. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A. SOLEMN APPEAL. 

A FEW days passed away in Dalton Hall, 
and Edith began to nnderstand perfectly 
the nature of tie restraint to which she was 
subjected. That restraint involved noth- 
ing of the natnre of violence. No rude 
or uncivil word was spoken to her. Wig- 
gius and Mrs. Dunbar had professed eveu 
affection for her, and the two servants never 
failed to be as respectful as they could. Her 
restraint was a certain environment, so as to 
prevent her from leaving the park grounds. 
She felt walled in by a barrier which she 
conld not pass, but within this barrier lib- 
erty of movement was allowed. At the same 
time, she knew that she was watched ; and 
since her first discovery of Hugo on her track, 
she felt sure that if she ever went any where 
he would stealthily follow, and not allow 
her to go out of sight. Whether he wonld 
lift his hand t« prevent actual escape, if the 
chance should present itself, was a thing 
which she could not answer, nor did she feel 
inclined to try it as yet. 

During the few days that followed her 
first memorable experience she made no fur- 
ther attempt to escape, or even to search 
out a way of escape. What had become of 
Miss Plymptoa she did not know, and could 
only imagine. She still indulged the hojie, 
however, that Miss Plyropton was at Dalton, 
and looked forward with confidence to see 
her coming i« Dalton Hall, accompanied by 
the officers of the law, to effect her deliver- 
ance. It was this hope that now sustained 
her, and prevented her from sinking into 
despair. 

Of Wiggins during those few days she saw 
nothing more than a distant glimpse. She 
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remained in tlie room which she first occn- 
pied during the greater part of the time. 
Nor did she see mnoh of Mrs. Dnobar. From 
an occasional remark she ^thered that ebe 
was cleauing the drawing-room or dusting 
it ; bat io this Edith now took no interest 
■whatever. The Hall was now a prison- 
honse, and the few plans which she had 
been making at first were dow thrown aside 
and forgotten. Mrs. Dunbar brought her 
her mealB at regular intervals, but Edith 
never took the slightest notice of her. She 
could not help observing at timet) in Hrs. 
Dunbar's manner, and especially in her look, 
a whole world of sorrowful sj'mpathy, but 
after her unmistakable championship of 
Wiggins, she could not feel tlie slightest 
confidence in her. 

At length one morning Wiggins once more 
called upon her. She was »eal«d near the 
window when she heard a knock. The door 
was already open, and tnmiug, she saw Wig- 
gins. She bowed slightly, bat said nothing, 
and Wiggins bowed in return, after which 
he entered and seated himself, fixing his sol- 
emn eyes upon her in bis usual way. 

" It is a matter of great regret," said he, 
" that I am forced to give pain to one for 
whom I entertain so much kindness, and 
even, let me add, afieotion. Had you made 
yonr return to this place a little leas abrupt- 
ly, you would have found, I am sure, a dif- 
ferent reception, and yonr position would 
have been less nnpleasant." 

"Would yon have allowed me my lib- 
erty," asked Editbj " and the society of my 
friends, if I had delayed longer before my 
returuT If so, let me go back now, and I 
will give yon notice before coming hei« 

Wiggins shook bis bead monmfully. 

" I am one," said he, " who has had deeper 
sorrows than usually fall to the lot of man ; 
yet none, I assure you— no, not one — has ever 
caused me more pain than my present false 
position toward yon. Can yon not place 
some confidence in me, and think that this 
is all for — -for your good T" 

"You speak bo plaintively," said Edith, 
" that I should be touched, if yonr words 
were not belied by your acts. What do yon 
think can compensate for the loss of liberty t 
Were yon ever imprisoned I Did yon ever 
have a jailer over you t Did you ever know 
what it was to be shut in with walls over 
which yon could not pass, and to know that 
the jailer's eyes were always upon yon T 
Wait tiU yon have felt all this, and then 
you will understand how empty and idle all 
your present words must be." 

While sho said these words Wiggins sat 
as if he had been turned to stone. His eyes 
were fixed on her with a look of utter hor- 
ror. Hie hands trembled. As she stepped 
he shuddered, and hastily looked behind 
him. Then another shndder passed through 



At last, with a violent effort, be recov- 
ered something of his former calm. 

" Ood grant," said be, " that you may 
never know what I have known of all that 
which yon now mention !" 

trembled as be spoke these 
words, and when be had said them be re- 
lapsed into silence. 

"Since yon have invoked the name of the 

Deity," said Edith, solemnly, "if you have 

■ reverence for your Maker, i ask yon 

V, in His name, by what right yon keep 

■1 am yonr — guardian," said Wiggins, 
slowly; "yonr— guardian; yes," he added, 
thoughtfully, " that is the word." 

" My guardian 1 Who made yon my guard- 
ian I Who bad the right to pnt you over 
mef 

Wiggins paused, and rueed bis head, 
wbiob bad been bent forward for a few mo- 
menta past, looked at E^th with a softer 
light in his solemn eyes, and said, in a low 
which had a wunderAil s 



its 

" Your father." 

Edith looked at him earnestly for a mo- 
ment, affected in spite of herself by his look 
and by his voice ; but suddenly the remem- 
brance of her wrongs drove off completely 
her momentary emotion. 

"Do you think my father would have 
made you my guardian," said she, "if be bad 
suspected what yon were going to d6 with 
met" 

" I solemnly assure yon that he did know, 
and that he did approve." 

At this Edith smiled. Wiggios now 
seemed too metbodioal for a madman, and 
she began to understand that he was assam- 
ing these solemn aiia, so as to make an im- 
pression npon her. Having made up her 
mind to this, she determined to question 
him further, so as to see what more he pro- 
posed to do. 

"Your father," said Wiggins, "was my 
friend ; and I will do for yon whatever I 
wonld have done for him." 

" I have no doubt of that," said Edith. 
" Indeed, yon are doing for me now precise- 
ly what I have reason to nnderstand you 
did for him." 

" I do not comprehend yon," said Wiggins. 

"It is of no consequence," said Edith. 
"We will let it pass. Let as return to tbc 
subject. Yon assert that yon are my guard- 
ian. Does that give yon the right to be my 
jailer — to coufine me here, to cut me off 
from all my friends t" 

"You use hareh words," said Wiggins; 
"bat nevertheless it is a iact that the law 
does allow the guardian this power. It re- 
gards him in the place of a parent. All tbat 
a father can do, a guardian can do. As a 
father can restrain a child, so can a gnard- 
ian, if he deems sneb restraint necessary. 
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Moreover, if the ward shoiild escape, the law i 
will babd Tiim bock to his gaardiau, juat aa 
it would haod back a ciiOd to its father," 

Not one word of this did Edith believe, 
and so it made no impresaion. Having al- 
ready got the idea in her mind that Wiggins 
was malodnuuatiis, ajid playing a part, she 
had no doubt that his words would be reg- 
ulated by the same desire that governed his 
aots, and would be spoken exclusively with 
the view of producing an impression upon 
herself. She therefore looked at him with 
nuchauged feelings, and instantly replied : 
. " It would be veij fortnnate for you if it 
were so, but for my part I think hotter of 
the law. At the same time, since you claim 
all this authority over me, I should like to 
know how long yon think this power will 
last. You do not seem to think that I am 

"That matters not," said Wiggins. "My 
contr<)l over the estates and my guardian- 
ship ovoT you are of such a nature that they 
can not oeaso till yoni marriage." 

"Oh, then," said Edith, "according to 
that, I ought t-o try to get married as soon 
as possible. And this, 1 suppose, is yonr 
sole reason for shutting me up I" 

Wiggins said nothing, but sat looking 
gloomily at her. 

By his last words Edith now found what 
appeared to her a clew to his whole plan. 
He was, or pretended to t>e, her guardiau; 
he had been appointed, or pretended to have 
been appointed, by her father. It might 
have been so. Edith could well imagine 
how in previous years he had made this false 
&iend his executor and the guardian of his 
child ; and then, in the anguish of the trial 
and of the punishmeut, forgotten to anuul 
the deed; or Wiggins may have forged the 
document himself. If he really was tho 
false friend who had betrayed her father, 
and who had committed that forgery for 
whiob her father innocently suffered, then 
he might eaaUy forge sncli a document as 
this in her father's name. 

Such was her conclusion from bis words, 
though she did not think fit to say as much 
to him, What she did say, however, aeemed 
to have afiected him, for be did not speak 
for some time. 

conception," said he at 
irment that some of your 
luse. Yon do not know 
what yon say. There is 
somethiag that I can not teU, whatever be 
the price of silence — something that con- 
cerns yon and me, and yonr father, and two 
great houses — and it is this that makes me 
dumb, and forces me to stand in this ialse 
position. You look upon me as the crafty, 
scheming steward — one who is your pitiless 
jailer — and I have to bear it. But there is 
something which I can say— -and J warn 
you, or rather I implore yon, not to disbe- 



"You have 
length, "of the 
careless words 
what yon do. 



lieve me ; I entreat you to let my words 
have some weight. I declare to you, then, 
by all that is most sacred among men, that 
this restraint which I ask you to undergo is 
out of no selfish desire, no avarice, no lack 
of honor for yon, and — affection, but be- 
cause of a plan which I have, the ancoeas 
of which concerns all of as, and yon not the 

Edith listened to this without emotion, 
though at another time the solemnity of such 
an appeal could not have failed to enforce 
belief. But now Wiggins seemed only mel- 
odramatic, and every word seemed false. 

"What plan 1" she aeked.- 

" It is this," said Wiggins, looking all 
iax)uud with his usual cautious vigilance, 
and drawing neioer to her. "Yonr Mher'a 
name is a dishonored one — the name you 
bear is covered with the stain of infamy. 
What would yon not give if his memory 
conld be redeemed trom wrong ; if even at 
this late hour his character could be vindi- 
cated T You have, I am sure, a noble and 
a devot«d heart. Yon would be willing to 
do much for this. Bat what I ask of you ie 
very little. I ask only silence and seclusion. 
If you should consent to this, my work may 
be done before very long ; and then, what- 
ever may be yonr feelings toward me, I shall 
fbel that I have done my work, and nothing 
further that this world may do, whether of 
good or evil, shall be able to affect ma. I 
ask this — more, I entreat it of you, I im- 
plore you, in the sacred name of sn iiynred 
father, by all his unmerited wrongs and suf- 
ferings, to unite with me in this holy pur- 
pose, and help me to accomplish it. Do not 
be deceived by appearances. Believe me, I 
entreat yon, for your father's sake." 

Never were words spoken with greater 
apparent earnestness than these ; and never 
was any voice or manner more solemn and 
impressive. Yet upon Edith no more effect 
was produced than before. When she had 
asked him what his plan was, she had been 
prepared for this, or something like it. She 
saw now that the mode by which be tried 
to work upon her was by adopting the sol- 
emn and the pathetic style. The conse- 
quence was that every gesture, every into- 
nation, every look, seemed artificial, hollow, 
and insincere. For never could she forget 
the one fatal fact that this was her Jailer, 
and that she was a helpless prisoner. More 
than this, he had as good as asserted his in- 
tention of keeping her a prisoner till her 
marriage, which, under such circumstances, 
meant simply till her death. Not for one 
instant could be be brought to consent to 
relax the strictness of his control over her. 
For such a mau to make snob on appeal as 
this was idle ; and she found herself won- 
dering, before he liad got half through, why 
he should take the trouble to try to deceive 
her. When he had finished she did not care 
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to answer him, or to t«U him what woa on her 
mind. She woa averse to quairelB, eoenee, or 
any thing approaching to scolding or empt j 
threats. What she did say, therefore, wbb 
perfectly commonplace, bnt for that reaBon 
perhaps all the more disappointing to the 
man who had made snoh an appeal to her. 

" What yon say," said Bhe, " does not Tb- 
qnire an; answer. It is as thongh I ehoold 
ask yon to eabmit to imprisonment for an 
indefinite period, or for life, for instance, for 
the sake of a Mend. And you would not 
thinli such a request very reasonable. What 
I require of you is, not idle words, bat Ub- 
erty. When yon ask me to believe you, jou 
mnst first gain my confidence by tteating 
me with common justice. Or if you will not 
release me, let me at least see my Mends. 
That is not much. I have only one &iend — 
Hiss Plympton." 

"You appear to think more of this Miss 
Plympton than yon do of yonr own fatlier, 
said Wiggins, gloomily. 

" What I think of my father is of no cor 
wqnence to yon," said Edith; "but as t 
Miss Plympton, she t«ok me as a dying gift 
from my dear momma, and has loved me with 
a mother's love ever since, and is the only 
mother I have known since childhood. When 
yon turned her away from my gates you did 
an injury to both of us which makes all your 
protestations of honesty useless. But she is 
not under your control, and yon may be sure 
that she will exert herself on my behalf. It 
seems to me that yoji have not oonsidered 
what the result will be if she comes back in 
the name of the law." 

" I have considered eveiy Uiing," said Wig- 
gins. Then, after a pause, he added, " So 
yon love Miss Plympton very dearly V 
" Very, very dearly !" 
" And her words would have great weight 
■with you f ' 

"Very great weight." 
"if, aowi she should tell yon tbat you 
might put confidence in me, you would feel 
mora inclined to do so I" 

Edith hesitated at this; but the thou^t 
oconrred to ber of Mias Plympton's detesta- 
tion of Wiggins, and the utter impossibility 
of a change of opinion on her part. 

" If Miss Plympton should put confidence 
in yon," said she, " I should indoed feel my 
own opinions changed." 

Upon this Wiggins sat meditating pro- 
foondly for a short time. 

" Suppose, now," said he at length, " that 
you should receive a note from Miss Plymp. 
ton in which she should give yon a mon 
favorable opinion of me, would you accept il 
from her f " 

"I certainly should be happy to get any 
thing of that kind from her," said Edith. 

" Well," said Wiggins, " I had not intend- 
ed to take any one into my confidence, cer- 
tainly not any stranger, and tliat stranger a 



m ; but I am so tmable to tell yon all, 

It the same time I long so to have your 

confidence, that I may possibly decide to see 

Miss Plympton myself, If I do, rest assured 

her opinion of me wUl change. This will 

idangerthe success of my plan ; but I mnet 

ji the risk — yes, whatever it is ; fo# If this 

_ >es on, I most even give up the plan itself, 

and with it all my hopes for myself — and for 

These last words Wiggins spoke in a low 

>ice, half to himself, and with his eyes 
turned to the ground. Edith heard the 
words, but thought nothing of the meaning 
of them. To her, every thing was done for 
efi[eft, nothing was sincere. If she did not 
understand the meaning of some of his 
words, she did not trouble herself to try to, 
but dismissed them from her thoughts as 
merely afiectations. As to his allDBion to 
MiM Plympton, and his idea of visiting her, 
Edith did not for a moment imagine that he 
meant it. She thought that this was of a 
piece with the rest. 

With these last words Wiggins arose from 
his chair, and with a slight bow to Edith, 
took his departure. The interview had been 
a singular one, and the manner of entreaty 
which Wiggins had adopted toward ber 
served to perplex her still more. It was 
part of the system which he had originated, 
by which she was never treated in any other 
way than with the utmost apparent respect 
and consideration, bnt in reality guarded as 

prisoner with the most sleepless vigilance. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

A WONDERFUI. ACTOB. 

A FEW more days passed, and Edith le- 
mained in the same state as befoie. Occa- 
sionally she would walk up and down the 
terrace in front of the house, but her dislike 
to being tracked and watolied and followed 
prevented her from going any distance. She 
saw that she could not hope to escape by her 
unassisted efforts, and that her only hope lay 
in assistanDe ftom the outside world. Hiss 
Plympton, she felt sore, could never forget 
her, and would do all that possibly could be 
done to effect her release as soon as possible. 
But day alter day passed, and still no deliv- 
erer appeared. 

She saw nothing of Wiggins during those 
days, but Mrs. Dunbar attended on lier as 
nsnal. To her, however, Edith now paid no 
attention whatever. In her opinion she wsa 
the associate of her Jailer, and a wUling part- 
ner in the wrong that was being done to her. 
Under these ciroumstanoes she could not 
show to her any of tliat gentle courtesy and 
kindly consideration which her nature im- 
pelled her to exhibit to all with whom she 
was brought in contact. On the oontrary, 
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she never evea looked at her ; bat often, 
when she waa conacious that Mrs. Dunbar 
nas gazing npon her with that strange, wist- 
ful look that characterized her, she refused 
to respond iu an; way. , And so the time 
passed on, Edith in a state of drear solitDde, 
and waiting, and waiting. . 

At length she received another visit from 
Wiggins. He came to her room as before, 
and knocked in his usual style. He looked 
at her with his QBual solemn ea, 
advanced toward het at once. 

" Yon will remember," said he, "that when 
I was last here, a few days ago, I sud that I 
might possibly decide to see Miss Plympton 
juyself. It was solely for your sake ; 'and to 
do so I have made a great sacrifice of feeling 
and of jndgment." 

" Miss Plympton T' interrupted Eilith, ea- 
gerly. " Have you seen Miss Plympton T" 

"Wherel At DaltonT Is she at Dolton 

Btoir 

" She is not." 

Edith's conntenance, which had flashed 
with hope, now fell at this. It looked ae 
though Miss Plympton had gone away too 
hastily. 

"Where did you see herT" she asked, in a 
low voice, trying to conceal her agitation. 

"At Plympton Terrace," said Wiggins. 

"Plympton Terrace," repeated Edith, in 
a dnll monotone, while her breast heaved 
with irrepressible emotion. Her heart sank 
within her. This indeed looked lil^e a de- 
sertion of her on the part of her only friend. 
Bat after a moment's despondency she ral' 
lied once more, as the thought came to her 
that this was til a fiction, and that Wiggins 
bad not seen her at alL 

"Yes," said Wiggins, "I have seen her, 
and had a long interview, in which I ex- 
plained many things to her. It was all for 
yoor sake, for had you not been concerned, 
I shonld never have thought of telling her 
what 1 did. But I was ansious to get yon 
to confide in me, and yon said that if Hiss 
Plympton shanld put confidence in me, yon 
yourself would ieel inclined to do so. It is 
beoaase I wont yonr confidence, your tmst 
— becanse I can't teU you all yet, and be- 
caase without you trust I am weak — that I 
have done this. Yonr misery breaks up all 
my plans, and I wish to pnt an end to it. 
Now I have seen Miss Plympton at Plymp- 
ton Terrace, and she has written yon a let- 
ter, which I have bronght." 

With these words he drew from hia pock- 
et a letter, and handed it to Edith. With 
a flashed face and a rapidly throbbing heart 
Edith t«ok the letter. It seemed like that 
for which she had been so long waiting, but 
at the same time there was a ceitoia ill-de- 
fined apprehension on her mind of disap- 
pointment Had that letter come through 
Buy other channel, it would have excited 



nothing but numingled joy; bat the chan- 
nel was suspicious, and Edith did not yet 
believe that he had leatly been to Plympton 
Terrace. She suspected some new piece of 
acting, some new kind of deceit or attempt 
to deceive, and the fact that she was still a 
prisoner was enoogh to fortify all her obsti- 
nate disbelief iu the protestations of this 

But on the letter she saw her own name 
in the well-known and unmistakable band- 
writing of Miss Plympton. She waa qnite 
familiar with that writing, so much so that 
she could not be deceived. This letter, theu, 
waa from her own hand, and as she read it 
she hegaa to think that after all Wiggins 
was true iu his statement that he had seen 
her. Then, seeing this, with deep agitation, 
and with a thousand conflicting emotions, 
she tore it open. She read the following : 

"FLmFroRTnBME. 

" Mt dabling Edith, — I can not tell you, 
my own sweet love, how I have suffered fiom 
anxiety since I ptoted teoxa you at the gates 
of Dalton Hall. I went back, and received 
yonr dear note that night, which consoled 
me. On the following day I looked for you, 
but yon did not come. Fall of impatience, 
I went to the gate, but was not admitted, 
though I tried every inducement to make 
the porter open to me. Turning away, I de- 
termined to go at once in search of some 
means by which I conld gain aecesa to you, 
orfree you from your poaition. After much 
thought I went to viait Sir Lionel Dudleigh, 
who heoid. my story, and promised to act at 
once on your beh^. He advised me to re- 
tnra to Plympton Terrace, and wait here till 
be should take the necessary steps, which I 
accordingly did, I have been here ever 
I, and 1 can truly say, my darling, that 
yon have not once been out of my thoughts, 
nor have I till this day been free from anx- 
iety abont yon. My worst fear has been 
abont yonr own endnranoeof this Restraint; 
for, knowing your impatient disposition, I 
have feared that yon might fret yourself 
into illness if you were not soon released 
fr«m your unpleasant situation. 

" But, my dearest, this day has bronght 
me a most wonderfiil and unexpected deliv- 
erance from all my fear. Tliia morning a 
caller came who refused to send up his name. 
On going to the parlor I found a venerable 
man, who introduced himself aa Mr. Wiggins. 
I confess when I saw him I waa surpriaed, as 
I had imagined a very different kind of man. 
But you know what a bitter prejudice I have 
always had against this man, and so yon may 
imagine howl received Mm. In afew words 
he explained his errand, and stated that it 
I exclusively with reference to you. 
And now, my own darling Edith, I come 
to that abont which I scarce know how to 
ipeak. Let me hasten to say that both yoD 
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and I have totally misaDdentood Ur. Wig- 
gins. Ob, Editb, how can I speak of bim, 
oi vbat can I sa; T He has tolA me sncti a 
wouderfbl aud sncb a piteous stray 1 It ca 
not be told to jou, for reaBoas wbich I n 
spect, thoogb J do not appcoTe altogethc 
of tbem. 1 tbluk it would be better to te: 
yoa all, for then your sitnatioD would be &r 
different, and he would not stand in so fear- 
fally folee a position. Bnt bis reasons are 
all^owerful witb himself, and so I shall say 
uothing. Bnt oh, my dearest, let me implore 
you, let me entreat yon, to give to this man 
yonr revsrenoe and yonr trttsti Be patient, 
and wait. Perhaps he may overoome his 
high and delicate soruplM, aud let you know 
wbi^t bis purposes are. For my part, my 
only grief now is that I have done something 
toward giving you that fear and hate and 
distrnst of him wbich now animate you. I 
entreat yon to diBmiss all these feelings, and 
beaiwith your present lot till brighter days 
oome. The purpose of Mr. Wiggins is a high 
and holy one, and this he will work out sac- 
cessfully, I hope and believe. Do not, dear- 
est, by your impatience give any additional 
pang to that nohle heart. Beware of what 
yoD Bay or do now, for fear lost hereafter it 
may cause the deepest remorse. Spare bim, 
for he has suffered mnch. The name of yonr 
fuuily,the memory of yonr ipjured father, 
are all at stake now ; and i pray you, dear- 
est, to restrain yourself, and try to bear with 
the present state of things. If yon can only 
believe me or be influenced by me, you will 
give bim all your trnst, and even your affec- 
tion. But if yon can not do this at once, at 
least spare bim any further pain. Alas, how 
that noble heart has suffered I When I think 
of bis mournful story, I almost lose all faith 
in humanity, and would lose it altogether 
were it not for the Bpeotacle whioli is afford- 
ed by himself — a spectacle of purest and loft- 
iest virtne, and stainless honor, and endless 
self-devotion. Bnt 1 must say no more, for 
fear that I may say too much, so I will stop. 
" Mamma unites with me in kindest love, 
and believe me, my dearest Edith, 
" Ever afectionately yunm, 

"Pamela Plympton, 

" F.S. — I have not referred to that noblest 
of women, Mrs. Dnubar. Ob, dearest Editb, 
I hope that ere this she has won yonr wliole 
heart, and that yon have already divined 
something of that exalted spirit and that 
meek self-saciiGce which make her life bo 
sublime. I can say no more. P. P." 

Now it will be evident to the reader that 
if Miss Plympton had really written the 
above, and bad meant to incite Edith to 
give her affectionate reverence to her two 
jailers, she could not have gone about it in 
a worse way. Edith read it tbtongh,and at 
Uie beginning thought that it might be au- 



thentic, bnt when she came to the latter hal^ 
that idea began to depart. As she read on fur- 
ther and Airther, it appeared more aud more 
unlike Miss Plympton. The sudden transi- 
tion from hate to admiration, the extrava- 
gant terms that were made ase of, the ex- 
hortations to herself to change her feelings 
toward one like Wiggins, the still«d phra- 
seology, the incoherencies, all seemed so un- 
like the manner of Miss Plympton as to be 
only fit for derision. But the postscript 
seemed worst of all. Here the writer had 
overdone herself, ot himself, and by drag- 
ging in the hoosekeeper, Mrs. Dnubar, and 
holding her up for the same extravagant 
admiration, a climax of utter abentdity had 
been attained. 

On reading this singular lett«r Edith's 
thoughts came quick and vehement through 
hef wind. If this letter were indeed the 
work of Miss Plympton, tlieu all hope for 
her interference was utterly gone. If Misa 
Plympton wrote that, then she was evident- 
ly either mad, or else she had undergone a 
change of mind so incomptahensible that 
it was equivalent to madjiesa. Bnt Miss 
Plympton could never have written it. Of 
that she felt as sure as she was of her own 
existence. , 

If she did not, who did write itf Tlie 
handwriting was exactly like that of her re- 
vered iriend. There was not the slightest 
difference between this and that with which 
she was bo familiar. It was her handwrit- 
ing indeed, bnt it was not Miss Plympton 
who spoke there. The hand was the hand 
of Miss Plympton, but the voice was the 
voice of Wiggins. 

He had written pR this, she felt snre. 
These allasions to his Bufferings, these hints 
about a plan, these references to her father, 
these entreaties to bor to give him her af- 
fection and trust — all these were funilisr. 
Wiggins had already made use of them all. 
It was, then, the work of Wiggins beyond a 
donbt. 

And howt Could she donbt for a mo- 
ment how* By imitnting tljp wrting '-f 
Miss Plympton. Perhaps he hod sent a mes- 
senger there, and obtained a letter, part of 
wbich he bad copied. The ffrst half might 
have been copied verbatim, while the last 
mnst certainly be his own work. As to bis 
power to imitate her writing, need she hes- 
itate about thatt Was not her father cou- 
demned for a forgery which another had 
done I Hail she not already suspected that 
this false friend was no other than John 
Wiggins himself I i'orgeryl that was only 
too easy for a man like him. And she now 
saw in that letter an effort to accomplish 
her ruin by the same weapon with wbich 
her fathei'a had been wrought, 

All these thoughts msbed threngb her 
mind as sbe read and as she stood looking 
over the pages and thinking about what 
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had been done. All the bate that she had ' 
ever feU. for her father's betrayer, which had 
increased when be bad become her own op- 
pressor, now glowed hot within her heart, 
and could not be repressed. 

Meanwhile Wiggins had stood before ber 
on tbe same spot where he had stoppeil when 
he banded her the letter. He had stood 
there with his eyes fixed npon her, and on 
his face an expression of solemn suspense — a 
BUspeDseso anxions that one might have sup- 
[Kised his whole life depended upon Editii's 
decision. So he stood, rigid, mute, with all 
liis Houl centring it«etf iu that gaze which 
he fixed on her, in an attitude which seemed 
almost that of a suppliant, for his reverend 
liead was bowed, and his aged form bent, and 
liis thin hands folded over one another be- 
fore him. 

Such wei« tbe face and fignre and look and 
attitude that Edith saw as she raised her 
head. Had her anger b<:en less fervid and 
her indignation less intense, she would sure- 
ly have been affected by that venerable snp- 
[iliantfomi; but as it was, there was no place 
for any softer emotion. 
D 



She rose fVom her chair, and as her white 

face showed itself opposite to his, her eyes 
looked npon him, as once before, hard, stem, 
pitiless ; but this time their glance was eveu 
more cruel and implacable. 8be held out 
the letter to Mm, and said, quietly, 

"Take it." 

Wiggins looked at her, and spoke in a 
voice that was scarcely audible. 

" What — do— yon — mean 1" 

Carried beyond herself now by this at- 
tempt tiO prolong what seemed so stupid and 
trauspai'ent a deceit, Edith spoke her whole 
mind plainly : 

" This is a close imitation of Miss Plymp- 
ton's handwriting, but she could never write 
snch words — never! Yon Jiave not visited 
her; yon have not seen her. This is a for- 
gery. Once you were successful in forging, 
but now yon can not be. By that crime yon 
otice destroyed the father, hnt if yon desWy 
the daughter, yon must — " 

But what Edith was going to say remain- 
ed unsaid, for at this point she was intei^ 
rupted. 

Wiggins had listened to herwith a stunned 



so 
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expresrioD, as though not able to comprebeod 
her. Bat as the fnilaess of the meaning of 
her words reached his ears he ahnddered from 
head to foot. Alow moiin escaped him. He 
ataited baclc, and regarded Edith with ej'es 
that stared in ntter horror. 

"Stop! stop!" he cried, in a low, barah 
voice. "No more, no morel This is mad- 
ness. Girl, yoa will some da; weep teais 
of blood for this ! Yon will one day repent 
of this, aod ever; word that ;ou have spok- 
en will pierce yonr own heart as they now 
pierce mine. Touaro mad: you do not Imow 
what you are saying. O Heavens '■ bow mad 
yon are in your ignorance I And I need only 
utter one word to reduce you to despair. If 
I were dying now I could say that which 
would give you life- long remorse, and make 
you carry a brohen heart t« yonr gravel" 

He stopped abmptly, and staggered back, 
bnt caught at a chair, and, steadying him- 
self, stood there trembling, with his head 
bowed, and heavy sigha escaping him. Soon 
hasty footsteps were heard, and Mrs. Dunbar 
hurried into tbe room, with a frightened face, 
loolcing first at Edith and then at Wiggins. 
She said not a word, however, but approach- 
ing Wiggins, drew his arm in here, and led 
him ont of the room. 

Edith stood for some time looking after 

"What a wonderM aotor he isl" she 
thought; "and Mrs, Dunbar waa waiting 
bebiud the scenes to appear when her turn 
should come. They went out Just like peo- 
ple on the stage." 



CHAPTER XIV, 

TWO CALLS H8. 

Time passed slowly with the prisoner, bnt 
the freedom for which she longed seemed as 
distant as ever. Miss Flympton's apparent 
desertion of her was the worst blow that she 
had yet received, and even if the letter that 
Wiggins hod shown her was a forgery, it 
still remained evident that but little was to 
be hoped for now in that quarter, it seem- 
ed to her now as if she was cut off from all 
the world. Her relatives were indifferent ; 
Sir Lionel Dudleigh was inaccessible; Mies 
Flympton appeared to have given het up ; 
the county families wbo, under ordinary 
circnmBtauces, might have tried to call on 
her, would probably view with indifference, 
if not pr^ndice, the daughter of a convict. 
AH these circumstances, therefore, reduced 
lier to deep dejection, and made her feel as 
though she wae indeed at the mercy of her 
jailer. 

While thus conscious of her helplessness, 
liDwever, she did not fear any thing worse 
than imprisonment. The idea bad occurred 
toherof farther iqjury, but bad been at once 



dismissed. She did not think it possible 
that her life imald be in danger. It seemed 
to her that Wiggins owed all his power to 
the very fact of her life. He was her guard- 
ian, as he bod said, and if she were to die, be 
would be no more than any one else. . The 
nearest heirs would then come forward, and 
he would have to retire. Tlioee nearest heirs 
would undoubtedly be those relatives of 
whom Miss Flympton had told her, or per- 
haps Sir Lionel Dudleigh, of whom she uow 
thought frequently, and who began to bo 
her last hope. 

The fact that Wiggins was her goardian 
till her mairiage showed her plainly that 
he would endeavor to postpone any snch a 
thing as marriage for an indefinite period. 
In order to do this he would, no doubt, keep 
her secluded as long as he could. He would 
feel it to be for bis interest that her health 
should be taken care o^ for any sickness 
of hers would necessarily alarm him. The 
thought of this made her wish for illness, bo 
that she might have a doctor, and thos dnd 
some one who was not in bis employ. But 
then, on the other hand, she feared that the 
doctor whom he might send wonld be some 
one in his pay, or in his confJdence, tike alt 
the rest, and so her desire for illness faded 

At last a day came when the monotony 
of her life was interrupted. She was look- 
ing out of her window when she waa startled 
by the sonnd of a carriage coming ap the 
main avenue. The sound filled her with 
excitement. It contd not be Wiggins. It 
must be some one for her, some Mend — 
Miss Flympton herself. Her heart beat fast 
at the thought. Yes, it must be Uiss Flymp- 
ton. She had not given her up. She had 
been laboring for her deliverance, and now 
she was coming, armed with the authority 
of the law, to effect her release. Edith's 
first Impalae was to hurry down and meet 
the carriage, bnt long and frequent disap- 
pointment had taught her the need of re- 
straint, and so she remained at the window 
till the carriage came into view. 

Well was it for her that she had tried to 
repress her hopes, and had forborne to rush 
down at her first impnlse. One glance show- 
ed tier that the new-comers were strangers. 
It was a handsome barouche that she saw, 
and in it were u lady and a gentleman, 
neither of whom she had seen before. Bnt 
even in the midst of her disappointment 
hope stilt found a place, and tbe thought 
occurred to her that though these might not 
be familiar to her, they yet might l>e triends, 
and might even have been sent by Miss 
Flympton, But, if so, how cama they heret 
Did they have any trouble at the gatef 
How was it that Wiggins relaxed hia regula- 
tions in their favorT Could they be friends 
of his own, after all T Yes, it must Ira so. 

Filled with thoughts like these, which 
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l.hnB aJteruated between hope and fear, 
Edith watched the uew-comers, aa the car- 
nage Tolled up to tlie Hall, with aomething 
of the same emotioDs that fill the ship wreck- 
ed sailor aa he watches the progresa of a life- 
boat that comes to save him. Even now it 
■waa with difficoltj that she prevented, her- 
self troja rushing down and meeting them, 
and imploring their help at odc«. But She 
restrained her impatience with a great ef- 
fort, and aumming up all het self-cuutrol, 
ahe waited. 

She heard the great bell reeounding tb rough 
the long halls; alie heard the fbotstepe of Mrs. 
Dunbar as she went down. Then there was 
a long delay, after which Mrs. Dunbar re- 
turned and entered the room. She appeared 
troubled, aud there was ou her face a larger 
share than usual of tbat anxious, fearful 
watchfulness which made its wont«d expres- 
sion. There was also something more — 
something that seemed like utter consteTna- 
tiou and bewilderment; she was as white 
jis ashes ; ber hands clutched one another 
convulsively ; her eyea were fixed in au ab- 
stracted gaze on vaoanoy; and when ahe 
tipoke it was in a low voice like a whisper, 
"n scarcely articulate words. 



" Some one — to see you. 
. That waa all that Mrs. Dunbar said, 

"To Bee me I" repeated Edith, starting 
from her chair, and too excited 
Mrs. Dunbar's manner. Hope arose once 
more, eager and unrestrained, and without 
tttoppiug a moment to ask any thing about 
them, or to make any preparatioue to aee 
them, sbe hurried down, fearing lest the 
smallest delay might be dangerous. 

Ou entering the room the visitors intro- 
duced themselves as Captain and Mrs. Mow- 
bray ; but as the captain was young, and 
Mra. Mowbray apparently about fifty, they 
appeared to Edith to be mother and son. 

Mrs. Mowbray's features showed that in 
her yonth she might have been beautiful; 
yet there was an espression on them which 
was not attractive to Edith, being a com- 
pound of primness and inanity, which made 
her look like a snperaonnated fashion plate. 
She waa elaborately dressed : a rich robe of 
very thick silk, a frisette with showy curia, 
a bonnet with many ornaments of ribbons 
and flowers, and a heavy Caahmere ahawl — 
such was her costume. Her eyea were un- 
[leniably fine, and a while veil covered her 
face, which to Edith looked as though it 
was paiuted or powdered. 

The gentleman at first sigbt seemed like 
a remarkably handsome man. He waa tall 
and well formed ; chestnut hair cuiled short 
over his wide brow; square chin, whiskers 
cf the intensely fashionable soi't, and heavy 
mustache. His eyes were gray, and his feat- 
ures were regular and finely chiseled. 

In spite of Edith's longing for Mends, 
there waa something in the appearance of 



these two which excited a feeling akin to 
aversion in het mind ; and Uiia was more 
p^tieularly the case with r«gard to Captain 
Mowhray. As he looked at her there was 
a cold, hard light in his eyea which gave 
her tlie idea of a cruel and pitiless nature ; 
and there was a kind of cynicism in bis 
tone when he spoke which repelled her at 
once. He bad all the air of a rou6, yet even 
rou^ have often a savor of jolly reckless- 
ness about them which conciliates. About 
this man, however, there was nothing of 
this; there waa nothing but cold, cynical 
self-regard, and Edith saw in him one who 
might be as hateful as even Wiggins, and 
far more to be dreaded. 

"I'm afraid,'.' said Mrs. Mowbray, "that 
we are intruders on your seclusion ; but we 
waited some time, and at last conclnded'to 
break in upon you in spite of your rigid re- 
strictions. But others have anticipated ua, 
I presume, and so petbaps you will pardon 

" My seclusion is not my own choice," said 
Edith, mournfully. " You are tlie first whom 

"Then, my dear Miss Dalton, since we are 
not unwelcome, 1 fael very glad that we have 
ventured. May 1 hope that we will see a 
great deal of one another V 

Mrs. Mowbray's manner of speaking was 
essentially in keeping with her appearance. 
It may be called a fashion-plate style. It ~ 
was both flueut and iuiUDCere. She spoke In 
what is sometimes called a "made voice" — 
that is to say, a voice not her own, made np' 
for company — a fiorid falsetto : a tone that 
Edith detested. 

Could she throw herself upon the sympa- 
thies of these T Who wore they 1 Might 
they not be in league with Wiggins for some 
purpose unknown to herf It waa curious 
that theae atraugera were able to paaa the 
gates which were shut to aU the reet of 
the world, These were ber tboughts, and 
she determined to find out from these Mow- 
brays, if possible, how it was that they got 

"Had you any difiSonlty at the gates with 
the porter T" asked Edith. 

" Oh no," said Captain Mowbray, " not the 

■ "Did he offer no resistance t" 
" Certainly not. Why should he T" 
"Because he has been in the habit of turn- 
ing back all visitors." 

" Ah," said Mowbray, listlessly, " that is a 
thing you ought not to aUow." 

"1 was afraid," said Edith, "that he had 
tried to keep you back." 

"Met" said Mowbray, with strong em- 
phasis. "He knows better than that, I 

" And yet he is capable of any amount of 
insolence. 

" Indeed f said Mowbray, languidly. 
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"Then why dont yon tnm bim off, and get 
a civil mm t" 

"Because — because," said Edith, in atrem- 
nlone voice, "there is one here vho — who 
oanntermands all m; ordeia." 

"Ahr'aaid Mowbray, in a listless tooe, 
which seemed to say that be took no inber- 
eat whatever in these matten. 

" Dear me I" said Mn. Howbray, in a qnei- 
nlona voice. "Serranta are anch dreadful 
plagnea. . WorryT why, it's nothing else 
bnt worry 1 And they're bo shockingly im- 
pertinent. They really have no sense of re- 
spect. I don't know for my part what the 
world's coming, to. . I snppose it's all these 
dreadful radicals and newspapers and work- 
ing-men's clubs and things. When 1 was 
yoQDg it was not so." 

" You have not been in Dalton Hall eiuce 
you were a yonng girl, Hiss Dalton t" said 
Uowhray, inquiringly. 

" No ; not for ten years." 

" Do yon And it much changed T' 

" Very much — and for the worse. I have 
had greai difficulties to contend with." 

"Indeed?" said Mowbray, indifferently. 
"Well, at any rate, you have a noble old 
place, with every thing aronnd yon t*) nlake 
yoa enjoy life." 

" Yes — all but ono thing." 

"Ahf 

" I am a prisoner here, Captain Mowbray," 
said Gditb, with an appealing glance and a 
mournful tone.. 

"Ah, really f aaidUowbray; and taking 
ap a hook he began to turn over the leaves 
in a careless way. 

"A prisoner r' put in Mrs. Mowbray. "Yes, 
and eo you are. It's like imprisonment, this 
dreadful mourning. Bnt one has to act in 
aucordanoe with public sentiment. And I 
suppose you grieve very much, my dear, for 
yonr poor dear papa. Poor man I I remem- 
ber seeing him once in London. It was my 
first season. There were Lord Rutland and 
tfae Marquis of Abeicom and tbeyoang Duke 
of 8evem— «11 the r^e. Do you know, my 
dear, I was quite a belle then." 

From this beginning Mrs. Mowbray went 
on to chatter about the gayeties of her 
yonth — and Lord A, how handsome he was ; 
and Sir John B, how rich he was ; and Col- 
onel C, how extravagant he was. Then sh^ 
wandered off to the sabjoct of state balls, de- 
scribed the dress she wore at her first pres- 
entation at court, and the appearance of his 
Gracious Majesty King George, and how ho 
was dressed, and who were with bim, and 
what he said— 7W bile all the time poor Edith, 
who was longing for an opportunity to tell 
them about herself, sat quivering with im- 
patience and agitation. 

During all this time Captain Mowbray 
looked bored, and sat examining the furni- 
ture and Edith alternately. Ue made no 
efibrt to take part in the conversation, bnt 



seemed anxious to bring the visit to a cloae. 
ThisEdithsaw withasinkiDgbeart- These, 
then, were the ones from whom she bad 
hoped assistance. But unpromising as tliesa 
were,. they formed jnst now her only hope, 
and so, as they at length rose to go, Editli 
grew desperate, and burst forth in a low but 
quick and excited tone. 

"Wait one moment," said she, "and ex- 
cuse me if I give yon trouble; bnt the posi- 
tion I am in forces me to appeal to yoa for 
help, though yoa are only strangers. I am 
actually imprisoned in this place. A man 
here — Wiggins, the late steward— confines 
me within these grounds, and wiU not let me 
go out, nor will be allow any of my friends 
to come and see me. He keeps me a prison- 
er under strict watch. Wherever 1 go about 
the grounds I am followed. He will not even 
allow my friends to write to me. I am the 
owner, bnt he is the master. . Captain Mow- 
bray, I appeal to you. You are an ofBcer 
and a gentleman. Save me f^m this cruel 
imprisonment! I want nothing but liber- 
ty. I want to join my friends, and gain my 
rights. I entreat yon to help me, or if you 
can not help me yourself, let others know, or 
send me a lawyer, or take a letter for me to 
some friends." 

And with these words poor Edith sank 
back into the chair from which she had 
risen, and sobbed aloud. She had spoken in 
feverish, eager tones, and her whole frame 
qnivered with agitation. 

Mrs.Mowbray listened to her with a com- 
placent smile, and when ^dith sank back in 
her chair she sat down too, and taking out 
her handkerchief and a bottle of salts, "began 
to apply the one to her eyes and the other to 
her nose alternately. As for Captain Mow- 
bray, be coolly resumed his seat, yawned, 
and then sat qaietly looking first at Editli 
and then at Mrs. Howbray. At length Edith 
by a violent effort regained her self-control, 
and looking at the captain, she said, indig- 
nantly, 

"You say nothing, Sir. Am I to think 
that you refuse this request T" 

"By no means," said Captain Mowbray, 
dryly. "Silence is said luually to signil^ 
consent." 

"You will help me, then, after allT" cried 
Edith, earnestly. 

" Wait a moment," said Captain Mowbray, 
a little abruptly. "Who is this man, MiSs 
Dalton, of whom yon complain t" 

" Wiggins." 

"Wigginsf said Mowbray. "Ahl was 
be not the stowaid of your late father T" 

"Yes." 

"I have heard somewhere that he was ap- 
pointed yoor guardian. Is that so I" 

" I don't know," said Edith. " He claims 
to be my guardian ; but 1 am of age, and I 
don't see how ho can be." 

" The law of guardianship is very pecnl- 
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iar," BAid Mowbray. " Perhaps lie baa right 
OD his side." 

"Eight!" cried Edith, warmly. "How 
can he have the right to teetrict my liberty, 
and luake lue a prisoner uu my own tab 
I am of age. The estate is absolutely n 
He is only a servant. Have 1 no rights 
whatever!" . 

"I should say you had," said Mowbray, 
languidly stroking his mustache. "I should 
say yoa had, of course. But this gnu^an 
busiuess is a troublesome thing, and Wig- 
giue, as your guardian, may have a certaiii 
amoQDt of power." 

Edith turned away impatiently. 

" I hoped," said she, " that the mete men- 
tion of my situation, would be enough to ex- 
cite your sympathy, I see that I was mis- 
taken, aud am sorry that I have troubled 

"You ate too hasty," said Mowbray. "You 
see, I look at your position merely fo>m a 
legal point of Tiew," 

"A legal point!" exclaimed Mrs. Mow- 
bray, who had now dried her eyes and re- 
stored the handkerchief and the salts bottle 
to their proper places. "A legal point! 
Ah, Miss Dalton, my son is great on legal 
points. He is quite a lawyer. If he had 
embraced the law as a profession, which I 
unce thought of getting him to do, though 
that was when he was quite a child, and 
BoffiBthiiig or other put it qnite ont of my 
head — if be bad embraced the law as a pro- 
fession, my dear, be might have aspired to 
the bench." 

Edith rested her brow on her hand and 
bit her lips, reproaching herself for having 
confided her troubles to these people. Wig- 
gius himself was more endurable. 

" Your case," said Captain Mowbray, tap- 
ping his boot with his cane in a careless 
manuer, " is one which requires a very great 
amount of careful consideration." 

Edith aajd nothing. She had become 
hopeless. 

"If there is a will, and Wiggins has 
powers given him in that instrument, ' 
can give you a great deal of trouble with- 
out yonr being able to prevent it." 

This scene was becoming iutolerable, and 
Edith could bear it no longer. 

"I want to make one final request," said 
nhc, with difficulty controlling the scorn and 
indignation which she felt. "It is this — 
will yon give me a seat in your carriage as 
far as the viUage inn T" 

"The village innT" repeated Mowbray, 
aud then be was silent for some time. His 
mother looked at him inquiringly and < 

" I have friends," said Edith, " and I will 
go to them. All that I ask of yon is 
drive of a few rods to the village inn. 
can leave me there, and I will never trouble 
yon agt^tt." 



"Well, really, Miss Dalt^in," said Mow- 
bray, after another pause, in which Edith 
suffered frightful suspense — "really, yoot 
request is a siugular one. I would do any 
thing for you— but this is different. Yon 
see, you are a sort of ward, and to carry 
yon away from the control of yonr guardian 
might be a very dangerous offense." 

" In fact, you are afraid, I see," said Edith, 
bitterly, " Well, you need say no more. I 
will trouble you no further." 

Saying this, she rose and stood in all hei 
stately beauty before them — ^jold, haughty, 
aud without a trace of emotion left. They 
were stmck by the change. Thus far she 
had appeared a timid, agitated, trightened 
gitl ; they now saw in her something of that 
indoutitable spirit which bad already baf- 
fled and perplexed her jailers. 

" We hope to see more of you," s^d Mrs. 
Mowbray. " We shall call again soon." 

To this Edith made no reply, but saw 
them to the drawing-room door. Then they 
descended the stairs and entered the car- 
riage, and she heard them drive off. Then 
she went up to her room, and sat looking 
ont of the window. 

"He is worse than Wiggins," she mul- 
tered. " He is a gentleman, but a villain — 
and a mined one too — perhaps in the pay of 
Wig^ns. Wiggins sent him here." 



CHAPTER XV. 

A. PANIC AMONG THE JAILERS. 

The arrival of these visitors had produced 
an extraordinary efi'ect upon Mrs. Dunbar. 
So great waa her agitation that she conld 
scarcely announce them to Edith. 80 great 
waa it that, though she was Edith's jailer, 
she did not dream of denying them the priv- 
ilege of seeing her, but summoned Edith at 
once, as though she was free mistress of the 

After Edith had gone down the agitation 
of Mt«. Dunbar oontinned, and grew even 
greater. She sank into a chair, and buried 
her face in her hands. In that position she 
remained motionless for a lung time, and 
was at length aroused by the return of ^iith 
from her interview with her visitors. . f^pon 
her entrance Mrs. Dunbar stsited np sud- 
denly, and with downcast Gmw left the room, 
without exciting any attention from Edith, 
who was too mnch taken np with her own 
thoughti about her visitors to notice any 
thing unusual about the appearance of her 
housekeeper. 

Leaving Edith's room, Mrs. Dunbar walk- 
ed along the ball with a slow and uncertain 
step, and at length reached a room at the 
west end. The door was closed. She knock- 
ed. A voice cried, "Come in," and she en- 
tered, . 
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It was B large loom, and it looked ont 
tipoQ the groonds in front of the honse. A 
desk was in the middle, which was covered 
vith papers. All aroQud were shelves filled 
with books. It seemed to be a mixture of 
libraij and office. At the desk sat Wiggins, 
who looked np, as Ure. Donbar entered, with 
his usnal solemn face. 

Into this room Mrs. Dunbar entered with- 
ont further ceremony, and after walking a 
few paces found a chair, into which she sank 
with something like a groan. Wiggins look- 
ed at her in silence, and regarding her with 
that earnest glanco which was nsoal with 
him. Mrs. Duubar sat for a few moments 
without saying a word, with her iace bnried 
Id her bands, as it had been in Edith's room ; 
but at length she raised ber head, and looked 
at Wiggins. Her face was still deathly pali 
her hands twitched the folds of her dress 
convulsively, and her eyes had a glassy stare 
that was almost terrible. It contd be no 
common tkiug that bad caused such deep 
emotion in one who was nstialty so self-con- 
tained. 

At last she spoke. 

" I have seen him !" said she, in a low tone, 
wliioh was hardly raised above a whisper. 

Wiggins looked at her in sUence for some 
time, and at length said, in a low voice, 

" He is here, then V 

"He is here," said Urs. DnnMr. "But 
have yon seen himt Why did yen not tell 
me that he was here t The sbockWas terri- 
ble. Yon ought to have told mo." 

Wiggins sighed. 

" I intended to do so," said he ; " but I did 
not know that he would come so soon." 

" When did you see him I" asked Mrs. 
Dnnbar, abruptly. 

" Yesterday — only yesterday." 

"Yon knew him at once, of course, from 
his extraordinary likeness to — to the other 
one. I wish yun had told me. Oh, how I 
wish you had told me I The shook was ter- 

And saying this, Mrs. Dunbar gave a deep 
sigh that was tike a groan. 

" The fact 'V said Wiggins, " I have been 
trying to c<ngeoture how he came here, and 
Its I did nMicthink he would come to the 
HaU — &t letsBt, not joet yet — I thought I 
wodld spare yon. Forgive me if 1 have 
made^a mistake: I had no idea that he was 
coming to the Hall." 

" How could he have come hero I" said 
Mrs. Dtbibar. " Wbat possible thing could 
have sent bim f" 

" Well," said Wiggins, " I can understand 
that easily enough. This Miss Plympton, 
you know, as I told yon, threatened that she 
would go to see Lionel. I forgot to ask her 
abont that when I saw her, but it seems now 
that she must have carried ont her threat. 
She has imdonbtedly gone to see Lionel, and 
Lionel has sent his boy iustead of coming 



himself Had he only, come biraself, all 
wontd have been well. That is the chief 
thing that I hoped fbr. But he has not cho- 
sen to come, and so here is the son instead 
of the father. It is nnfortunate ; it delays 
matters moat painfully; but we must bear 
it." 

" Do yon think Lionel can snspect f ask- 
ed Mrs. Dunbar, anxionely. 

" Suspect I Not he. I think that he ob- 
jected to oome himself for a very good rea- 
son. He has good gronnds for declining to 
rovisit.Dalton Hall. He has sent his sou to 
investigate, and how this enterprise will end 



" I don't see how he managed to get into 
the place at aH," said Mrs. Dunbar. " Wil- 
kins is usually very particular." 

" Well," said Wiggins, " I caq understand 
that only too well. Unfortunately be recog- 
nized Wilkins. My porter is unknown here, 
but any one from Lionel's place whose mem- 
ory reaches back ten years will easily know 
him — the desperate poacher and almost mur- 
derer, whose affair with the gamekeeper of 
Dudleigb Manor cost him a sentence of trans- 
portation for twenty years. His face is one 
that does not change mncb, and so be was 
recognized at once. He came to me in a 
terrible way, frigbteued to death for fear of 
a fresh arrest ; but I culmed bim. I went to 
the lodge myself, and yesterday I saw kim. 
1 knew him at once, of course." 

" Bnt did he recognize yon t" cried Mrs. 
Dunbar, in a voice full of Iresh agitation. 

" I fear so," said Wiggins. 

At this Mrs. Dunbar started to her feet, 
and stared at Wiggins with a face full of 
terror. . Then gradually her strength failed, 
and she sank back again, but ber face still 
retained the same look. 

"He did not recoguize me at first," said 
Wiggins. "He seemed puzzled; but as I 
talked with him, and beard bis threata abont 
Wilkins, and about what be called EditJi's 
imprisonment, he seemed gradnally to find 
out all, or t« surmise it. It conld not have 
been my [atx ; it mnst have been my voice, 
for that unfortunately has not ohanged, and 
he once knew that well, iu the old days 
when ho was visiting here. At any rate, he -f 
made it out, and from that moment tried to 
impress upon me that I was in bis power." 

" And did you tell him— all I" 

"I — I told him nothing. I let him think 
what he chose. I was not going to break 
through my plans for bis sake, nor f<H: the 
sake of his foobsh threats. But in thus for- 
bearing I bad to tolerate bim, and hence 
this visit. He thinks that I am in his 
power. He does not understand. But I 
shall have to let him oome here, or else 
make every thing known, and for that I am 
not at all prepared as yet. But oh, if it 
bad only been Lionel t — if it bad only been 
Lionel!" 
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"And so," said Mrs. Dunbar, after a long 
silence, "he knows all." 

" He knows nothing," said Wiggins. "It 
is his ignorance and my own patient waiting 
that make him bold. Sut toll me this — did 
he recognize you 1" 

At tliis question Mra, Danbar looked with 
a fixed, rigid stare at Wiggins. Her lips quiv- 
ered. For a moment she conld not epeak. 

" He — he looked at mo," said, she, in a 
falteiing voice — " he looked at me, bnt I was 
BO overcome at the sight of him that my 
brain whirled. I was scarcely conscious of 
any thing. I heard him aak for Edith, and 
I hurried away. But oh, how hard — how 
hard it is ! Oh, was ever any one in such a 
situation T Toseebimbere— to see that face 
and hear that voice! Oh, what can 1 do — 
what can I do t" 

And with these words Mrs. Dnnbar broke 
down. Once more her head Bank, and bmy- 
Ing her face in her hands, ehe wept and 
sobbed convulsively. Wiggins looked at 
lier, and as he looked theiip came over his 
face an expression of nnutterable pity and 
sympathy, bnt he said not a word. As he 
looked at her he leaned his head on his 
hand, and a low, deep, prolonged sigh es- 
caped him, that seemed to come from the 
depths of bis being. 

They sat in silence for a long time. Mrs. 
Dnnbar was the first to break that silence. 
She roused herself by a great effort, and 

" Have yon any idea what hie object may 
he in coming here, or what Lionel's object 
may be in sending him T" 

"Well," said Wiggins, "I don't know. I 
thought at first when I saw him that Lionel 
had some ide^ of looking after the estate, to 
see if he could get control of it in any way ; 
bnt this call seems to show that Edith en- 
ters into their design in some way. Perhaps 
lie thinks of paying attentions to her," he 
added, in a tone of bitterness. 

" And wonid that he a thing to be dread- 
ed V asked Mrs. Dnnbar, anxiously. 

"Most certainly," said Wiggins. 

" Would you blame the son for the mis- 
deeds of the father!" she asked, in the same 

"No," said Wiggins; "but when the son 
is so evidently a coonteipart of the father, I 
should say that Edltb ought to he preserved 
from him." 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Dunbar. " Fm 
afraid you jndge too hastUy. It may be for 
the beat. Who knows ?" 

" It can only be for the worst," said Wig- 
^nsiwith solemn emphasis. 

"There Is a woman with him," said Mrs. 
Dnnbar, suddenly changing the conversa- 
tion. "Who can she be f 

"A woman I What kind of a woman t" 

" Elderly. I never saw her before. He 
calls himself Mowbray, and she is Mrs. MoW' 



bray. What can be the meaning of that! 
The woman seems old enough to be his 
mother." 

" Old !" said Wiggins. " Ah— Mowbray — 
h'm! It must be somedesignof hison Edith. 
He brings this woman, so aa to make a formal 
call. He will not tell her who he is. I don't 
like the look of this, and, what is worse, I 
don't know what to do, I could prohiliit 
his visits, but that would be to give up my 
plans, and I can not do that yet. I most 
run the risk. As for Edith, she is mad. She 
is beyond my control. She drives me to de- 

" I do not see what danger there is for 
Edith in his visits," said Mis. Duubar, in a 
moumfiil voice. 

"Danger,'" said Wiggins, "A man like 
that I" 

"Ton are judging him too hastily," said 
Mrs. Don bar. 

Wiggins looked at her in silence for a mo- 
ment, and then said, 

"1 hope I am, I'm sure, for your sake; bnt 
Fm afraid that I am right and that you are 

After some further conversation Mrs. Dnn- 
bar retired, carrying with her in her face 
and in her heart that deep concern and that 
strong agitation which had been excited by 
the visit of Mowbray. Edith, when she next 
saw her, noticed this, and for a. long time 
afterword wondered to herself why it was 
that such a change had come over the house- 
keeper. 



CHAPTEE XVL 

ANOTHER VISIT. 

About two weeks afterward the Mow- 
brays called again. Edith was a little sur- 
prised at this, for she had not expected an- 
other visit ; bnt on the whole she felt glad, 
and could not help indulging in some vague 
hope that this call would be for her good. 

" I am sorry," said she to Mrs, Mowbray, 
that I have not been able to return your 
call, llut I have already explained how I 
am imprisoned here." 

" Oh, my dear," said Mrs. Mowbray, " pray 
don't apeak of that. We feel f6r yon, I as- 
sure you. Nothing is more unpleasant than 
a bereavement. It makes such a change in 
all one's life, yon know. And then black 
does not become some people ; they persist 
in visiting, too; but then, do you know, 
they really look to me like perf^ IHghte. 
Hot that you look otherwise than well, dear 
Miss Dalton. In fact, I should think that 
in any dress you would look perfectly charm- 
ing ; but that is because you are a bmnett«. 
Some complexions are positively out of all 
keeping with black. Have you ever noticed 
that t Oh yes, dear Miss Daltnu," continued 
Mrs. Mowbray, after a short panse. " Bru- 
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D«ttes are lieat in black — mark raywords, 
now ; and bloudeB are aeTer effective in tliat 
color. They do better in bright colors. It 
IB aiugular, isn't itT Yon, now, my dear, may 
wear black with impnnity ; and since yon 
are called on iu the mysteriouB diBpensatioo 
of Providenceto mourn, you onght at least 
t« be grateful that you are a brunette. If 
yon were a blonde, I really do not know 
what would ever become of yon. Now, I am 
a blonde — but in spite. of that I haye been 
called oil to monm. It — it was a child." 

As Mrs. Mowbray aaid this she applied the 
handkerchief and smeUing-buttle fur a few 
minutes. 

" A childl" said Edith, in wonder. 

"Yes, dear — a sweet son, aged twelve, 
leaving me to monm over him. And as 1 
was Baying, my mourning did not become my 
complexion at all. That was what troubled 
roe so. Really, a blonde ought never to lose 
fricuds — it is so unbecoming. Positively, 
Providenue onght to arrange things differ' 

" It would be indeed well if blondes or 

any other people could be saved from sor- 
row," said Edith. 

"It wunld be charming, wonld it not!" 
gaid Mrs. Mowbray. " Now, when my child 
died, I mourned for him roost deeply — in- 
deed, aa deep as that," she said, stretching 
out her handB ho as to measure a space of 
about eighteen inches — "most deeply; abor- 
der around the skirt of solid crape half a 



yard wide; bonnet smothered in crape; and 
really and positively 1 myself waa literally 
all crape, I do believe ; and with my Ught 
complexion, what people could have thought, 
I'm sure I do not know." 

"There is not much to ithoose between 
mother and son," thought Edith. "They are 
capable of any baseness, they are so heart- 
less. There is no hope here." Yet in spite 
of such thoughts she did not shnn them. 
Why not 1 How could an honorable nature 
like hera associate with such peoplet Be- 
tween them' and hernelf was a deep gulf, 
and no sympathy between them was possi- 
ble. The reason wJiy she did not shun them 
lay solely in her own loneliness. Any thing 
in the shape of a human being .was wel- 
come rather than otherwise, and even people 
whom she d^pised served to mitigate the 
gloom of her situation. Theymade the time 
pass by, and that of itself was something. 

"I went into half-mourning as soon as I 
could," continued Mrs. Mowbray; " but even 
half-mourning was very disagreeable. You 
may depend upon it, no shade of black ought 
ever to be brought near a bloude. Half- 
mourning is quite as bad as deep mourning." 

" Yon muBt have had very much to bear," 
said Edith, absently. 

" I should think I had. I really could not 
go into society, except, of course, to make 
calls, for that one must do, and even then I 
felt like a guy — for how absurd I miiBt have 
looked with such an inharmouions adjust- 
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meat of. colors ! But yon, my dear Hiss Dal- 
toii,seem made by nature to go in luoumiug." 

"Yes," said Edith, with a sigh which she 
could uot suppress ; " nature has been lavish 
to me in that way — of Iftte." 

" You really ought always to monrn," said 
Mrs. Mowbray, in a sprightly tone. 

" Tm afraid I shall always have to, wheth- 
er I wish it or not," said Edith, with auother 
sigh. 

" You are snch a remarkable bmuette — 
quite an Italian ; your complesion. is almost 
olive, and yonr hair is the blackest 1 ever 
saw. It is all dark witt you." 

"Yes, it is indeed all ilork with uie,"9aid 
Edith, sadly. 

"The chUd that I lost," said Mra. Mow- 
bray, after a pause, "was a very nice child, 
but lie was not at all like my bod hei«. You 
often find great differences in families. I 
suppose he resembled one aide of the fkmily, 
and the captain the otlier." 

"You have lived here for a good many 
years V said Edith, abruptly changing the 
conversation. 

" Oh yes," said Mrs. Mowbray. " It's a very 
nice county — don't you think so I" 

" I really have uot had an opportDDJt; of 
judging." 

"No! Ofcoursenot; yon are mourning. 
But when you are done mourning, and go 
iftto society, you will find many very nice 
people. There are the Congreves, the Wil- 
toua, tbe Symbolte, and Lord Conuomore, 
and the Earl of Frontington, and a thousand 
delightful people whom one likes to know." 

" You do not belong to the county, do 
you I" 

" N— no ; my family belongs to Berks," said 
Mrs. Mowbray. "You don't know anything 
about Berks, I suppose 1 Fm a Fydilt." 

" A fiddle J" said Edith, somewhat bewil- 
dered, for Mrs. Mowbray prononuced her 
family name in that way, and appeared to 
take great pride in it. 

"Yes," said she, "a Fydill — one of the 
oldest &milies there. Every one has heard 
of the Fydills of Berks. I suppose you have 
never been there, and so have uot had. the 
opportunity of hearing about them." 

" No," said Edith ; " I have passed most 
of my life at school." 

"Ofcourae. You are so deliciously young. 
And ob,Mies Dalton, what a delightful thing 
it is to be jontiBl One is so admired, and 
has so many advantages! It is a sad, sad 
thing that one grows old so soon. I'm so 
gray, I'm sure I look like eighty. But, aft- 
er all, Fm not so very old. There's Lady 
Poyntz, twice my age, who goes into society 
most energetically ; and old Miss De Fris- 
Bure, who, by-the-way, is enormously rich, 
actually rides ou horaeback, and ehe is old 
enough to be my mother; and Mrs. Rannie, 
the rich widow — you must have heard about 
her — positively does nothing but dance; and 



old Mrs. Scott, the brewer's wife, who has 
recently come here, whenever she gives balls 
for her daughters, always dances more than 
any one. All these people are very much 
older than I am ; and so I say to myself, 
' Helen, my dear, you are quite a girl ; why 
shouldn't you enjoy yourself f And so I do 
enjoy myself." 

" I suppose, then, that you like dancing P" 
said Edith, who, in spibe of her sadness, 
found a monmfni amnsemeut in the idea of 
this woman dancing. 

" I'm par-tio-u-Iar-ly fond of dancing," 
said Mrs. Mowbray, with strong emphasis. 
"Only the yonng men are so rudel They 
fly about after young chits of girls, and 
don't notice me. And so 1 don't often have 
an opportunity, you know. But there ie a 
German gentleman here — a baron, my dear 
— and he is very polite. He sometimes asks 
me to dance, and I enjoy it very much, only 
he is so shoi-t and fat and bald that I fear he 
looks very ridiculous. But the young men, 
Miss Dalton, are very, very neglectful," 

" That is a pity," said Edith. 

" Oh, they are so, I do assure you. Now 
that is the very thing that I have tried to 
impress upon the captain. ' My dearest 
boy,' I have always said, 'mind the ladies. 
That ie the first and higliest dnty of a tme 
gentleman. Particularly those ladies who 
laa mature. Don't confine your attentions 
to giddy and thoughtless girls. There are 
many ladies at every ball of estimable char- 
acter, and sometimes even of considerable 
wealth, who deserve your attentions far 
more than those poor young creatures who 
have nothing more to recommend them than 
their childish good looks.' And I trust my 
son has not failed to profit by my advice. 
At balls he does not often seek out the young,' 
but rather the old. Indeed, so marked is his 
preference for married ladies that all the 
younger ones notice it and resent it, so 
that they have formed really quite an aver- 
sion to him ; and now, whether he will or 
not, he has to dance exclusively with the 
elder ones. Once he danced with me, and 
it was a proud moment for me, I assnre yoa." 

"I should think so," said Edith, with a 
look at Mowbray. " But still, is it not 
strange that young ladies shoald refuse to 
dance with one who is an officer and a gen- 
tleman r 

During the whole of this conversation the 
captain had said nothing, but had been sit- 
ting tumiQg over the leavee of a book, and 
furtively watching Edith's &ce and manner. 
When the conversation turned upon him, 
however, his face flnshad, and he looked 
angrily at Mrs. Mowbray. At last, as Editb 
spoke, he started, and said ; 

"See here, nowl I don't think ifs alta- 
getbor the correct thing to make remarks 
about a gentlemau iu his presence. I'm 
a^vare that ladies are given to gossip, but 
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they generally do it behind a fellow's bftcfc. 
I've doue nothing to dewrvB tbia just now." 

"There was nothing ofFeasive in my re- 
mark," Bftid Edith, quietly. 

"Oh," gaidMra. Mowbray, "my son is very 
quick and v«ry aenBitiTe, and very nice on 
a point of honor. He is the most pntic-til- 
i-ons man you ever saw;" and Mrs. Mow- 
bray held up her hande, lost in amazement 
at the conception which waa in her miod of 
the pnnctilionaneBS of her aon. " Bnt, my 
dear Misa Dalton," she continued, " be ia 
quick to forgive. He don't bear malice." 

" Haven't I Baid,"growled Mowbray, "that 
I don't like tbia I Talk of me behind my 
back, if you chooae. Yoncan't imagine that 
it'a porticDlarly pleasant for a fellow to sit 
liere and listen to all that rot." 

" But, my son," aaid Mrs. Mowbray, fond- 
ly, " it's all love." 

" Oh, bolber your love !" muttered this 
affectionate son. 

" Well, then, yoo naoghty, sensitive boy," 
said Mrs. Mowbray, "I will come here by 
myself, and tell dear Miss Dalton. all about 
yon behind your back. I will tell her about 
some of your adventures in London, and she 
will see what a naughty, wicked, rakish fel- 
low yon have been. He ia aadly like me, 
dear Misa Dalton — so sensitive, and ao fond 
of society." 

Edith gave a polite smile, bnt said noth- 
ing. 

Then the conversation lagged for a little 
while. At length Edith, full of the idea 
that Wiggins had sent them for some pur- 
pose, and desirous of finding out whether 
her suspicions were correct or not, said, in a 
careless tone, 

" I suppose you know this Wigg:ins very 
welir' 

" Mr.WigginsT" said Mrs.Mowbray, quick- 
ly. "Oh yea; my aon and he often meet, 
though for my part I know little or nothing 
abont the man." 

"Pooh ["cried Mowbray, interrapting her. 
"Miss Dalton, Mrs. Mowbray is so talkative 
that she often saya things that she doea not 
mean, or, at least, things that are liable to 
mislead others. I have met Wiggins, it is 
true, but do not imagine that he is a friend 
of mine. On the contrary, he haa.reason to 
hate me quite as much as he hates yon. 
Your idea of any connection between him 
and me, which I plainly see yon hint at, is 
altogether wrong, and yon would not have 
even suspected this if yon knew me better." 

"You came here so easily," said Edith, 
"that I very naturally supposed that yon 
were on friendly terms." 

" I come here easily," aaid Mowbray, " not 
because he is my Mend, but because he is so 
ufraid of me that he doea not dare to keep 

" Yon underatand,then," said Edith, "that 
he keeps others back. If you have such 



power over him, how is it that yon can 
calmly aland by and see him imprison a fieo- 
bom and a high-born English lady f ' 

" Oh," muttered Mowbray, " I don't know 
anything about that. He is yonr guardian, 
and yon are his ward, and the law is a curi- 
ous thing that I do not understand." 

" Yet Mrs. Mowbray says that you are 
distinguished for your knowledge of legal 
points," aaid Edith. 

Mowbray made no reply, and in a few mo- 
ments Mrs. Mowbray rose to go. 

"Positively," said she, "my dear Miss 
Dalton, we must see more of one another ; 
and since your monniDg confines you here, 
I must come often, and I know very well 
that we shall all be great friends." 



CHAPTER XVIL 



The Mowbrays cama occasionally, bnt 
I others ever managed to get through the 
gates. Edith could not help feeling a sort 
of resentment against these people, who 
thus were able to do what no others oonld 
do, and came to her so easily whenever they 
wished. Still she did not think it worth 
while to refuse to see them. They beguiled 
the monotony of her life, and she still had a 
half hope that something might result from 
their visits. Even if they were in the pay 
of Wiggins, as she believed, they yet might 
feel inclined fai assist her, from the hope of 
larger pay, and she hoped that the occasion 
might arise in which she might be able to 
hint at such a thing. As yet they met her 
OR an equal footing, and in spite of her 
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contempt for tbem, she did not qnite like 
the idea of regiilarl]' offering them a bribe 
to aaaist her. Yet she thought that the 
tine might come when she could do bo, and 
this thought saataiDed her. 

In her visits Mrs. Mowbray stUI prattled 
and chattered in her usnal mauaer about 
her uBual themes, Drew, society, aud tho 
inclTllity of yonug men seemed to be her 
favorite topics. The captain usually came 
with her, and seemed desirous to do the 
agreeable to Edith, but either &om a Datnral 
lack of gallantry, or ixom the disconrnging 
treatment which he received from her, he 
was eomewhat nnsncceMful. 

About two moDths after his first call the 
captain oame alone. He was on horse- 
back, and was accompanied by a magnificent 
Newfoundland dog, which Edith had no- 
ticed once or twice before. On seeing Edith 
lie showed more animation than was nsnal 
with him, and evidently was endeavoring, 
' t of hia power, to make himself 



! thing which might compromise your — ah — 

" Surely, Captain Mowbray, yon must now 
be speaking without thinking. In what 
way, pray, can it compromise my position 
to ride with yon through the village streets, 
rather than over the roads of the park t" 

"Well — ah — yon are in mourning, yon 

" Beally I do not see what that has to do 
with it. If I have the soitow of hereavB- 
ment, that is no reason why I shoold have 
the additional sorrow of imprisonment," 

" Oh, you know, Wiggins would make a 
fnss about it, and put you to no end of 
trouble." 

Mowbray's unwillingnesB to help her, and 
hesitation, had once before roused Edith's 
indignation; but now she believed him to 
be in Wiggina's employ, and therefore felt 
calm, and talked with him chiefly for the 
sake of seeing what, she could get out of 
him, either in the way of explanation or 



"I have come, Miss Dalton," said he, aft- 
er the usual greetings, " to see if you would 
do me the honor of going out riding with 

"Ridingt" said Edith; "yon are very 
kind, I am sute ; but will yon pardon me if 
I first ask you where yon propose to take 

"Oh, ationt the park," aaid Mowbray, 
somewhat meekly. 

"The park t" said Edith, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. " Is that all! Why, Captain 
Mowbray, this park is only my jail yard, 
and to go about it can not he very pleasant 
to a prisoner, either on horseback or on 
foot. But surely I do not understand you. 
I must be too hasty. Of course you mean to 
do as every gentleman woidd do, and let 
the lady select the place where she wishes 
togor 

"I assure you. Miss Dalton," said Mow- 
bray, " I should be most happy to do so if I 
were able ; but you are not allowed to go out 
of the park, you know." 

" Who prohibits me, pray I" 



" Wiggins ! And why should yon care for 
any of his regulations T Do you not know 
who he is, and what he is, and in what posi- 
tion he stands toward me 1" 

" Oh, well," said Mowbray, in a heeitating 
voice, " be is your guardian, yon know." 

"pint I am of age," said Edith. "Ouard- 
isns can not imprison their wards as he 
imprisons me. I am of age. I own this 
place. It is mine. He may have some right 
to attenVl to its business for the present, but 
he has no right over me. The law protects 
me. You know that as well as I do." 

"Yes, true] bnt — ah— you know— ah — 
you are really so very peculiarly situated, 
Hiss Dalton, that I should not like to do any 



"When yon speak of trouble," said she, 
" I think it is I who will give trouble to 
him rather than undergo it from him." 

"Oh, well — either way," said Mowbray, 
" there would be tronble, and that is what I 
wish to avoid." 

"Gentlemen are not usually so timid 
about encountering trouble on behalf of a 
lady," said Edith, coldly. 

"Oh, well, you know. If it were ordinary 
trouble I wouldn't mind it, but this is legal 
tronble. Why, before I knew where I was 
I might be imprisoned, and how would I 
like thatT" 

"Not very well, as I can testify," said 
Edith, : .- 

" Believe me. Miss Dalton," said Mowbray, 
with a desperate effort to appear earnest and 
devoted, " there is nothing that I would not 
do for yon, and I feel exceedingly pained 
that yon are not content with your present 
position ; but you see I do not want to put 
myself in the clutches of the law if I can 
help it. Wiggins is an enemy of mine, as I 
told you, and only tolerates me here because 
he dare not prevent me — neither he nor his 
man; but — ah — youknow — thatis — Imean 
— he— ah — he watches me very closely, yon 
know, and if I were to do any thing that 
he could lay hold of, he. would be very glad 
to do so, and put me to trouble and expense 

Here Edith understood once more a pro- 
fession of enmity against Wiggins, hut 
whether it was real or not she could not tell. 
She beheved, rather, that it was pretended. 

"Oh, I beg of yon to make no more ex- 
cuses," said she. " Your explanations are 
qoite satisfactory." 

" I have had tronble enough fWim law- 
yers," continued Mowbray, " and don't want 
I to have any more " 
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" That ia qnite pmdent in yon, and care- 
fal." 

" Tbe first tbing that a man of the voild 

learns, Hiui Daltoti," eaid the captain, in a 
confidential tone, " is to take col's of him- 
self. That is a lesson that T Lave learned 
by bitter eiperience, and I have resolved, 
among olhec things, and abuve all, never, 
under any circumstances, to pnt myself 
within the grasp of the lawyers ; and if yoa 
only knew what Xmther I've had, yon 
wonldn't blame me." 

" I fear that I must have given yon great 
pain, then,'^ said Edith, " by even hinting 
at snch a thing as taking my part and help- 
ing me. You feel bo strongly about your 
peisonsl safety that you must have been 
de^ly Imitated at sncb a proposal froro me." 
" Ob, well," said tbe captain, not choosing 
to notice the sarcasm of Edith's tone, "one 
grows wiser from experience, you know, and 
mine has been a bitter one. I wonld gladly 
oi>en your gates for yon, I assure yon, if I 
could do it without danger, and if Wiggins 
bad no antbority ; but aa it is, I really do not 
see how I can possibly inteifere." 

"Well, for that matter," said Editb, "if 
it were not for Wiggins, I suppose I could 
open tbe gates for myself, and so I conld 
save you even that trouble." 

Mowbray made no reply to this, but mere- 
ly stroked bis mnstacbe. 

"After all," said he at last, " I don't see 
why yoa should be sq discontented here. 
There are many who wonld be glad to live 
as yon do, in so magnificent a bouse, with 
HUoh noble grounds. Yon have eveiy thing 
that you want. Why yon should be so dis- 
contented I can not imagine. If you did get 
out, and live in the village,^ou wonld not 
like it. It's not a pleasant place. For my 
part I wonld much rather live where yon do 
than where I do. If yon would confine your 
attention to this place, aiid give up all ideas i 
of getting away, yon mjgbt be as bappy as 
the day is long." 

Saying this, tbe captain looked at Edith 
to see the effect of his words. Editb was 
looking at him with a very strange expres- 
sion, something like what may appear in tbe 
face of the naturalist at discovering an ani- 
mal of some new species — an espression of 
interest and surprise and curiosity. 

" So those are your sentiments 1" she said ; 
and that was all. 

" Yes," said the captatn. 

"Well," s^d Editb, "it may be my mie- 
fortane, but I think differently." 

" At any rate," said the captain, in a more 
animated tone, " since we can not agree in 
this discussion, why not drop it 1 Will you 
not ride with mo about the.park ! I'm sure 
I tike the park very well. I have not be. 
come so tired of it as you have. I have a 
very nice lady's horse, which is quite at your 
disjiosal." 



At this request Edith was silent fbr a feir 
moments. The roan himself grew more ab- 
horrent to her, if possible, every moment ; 

but her desire to find out what his porpOBes 
were, and her hope of makiug use of him 
still, in spite of present appearances, made 
her think that it might be best to accept hia 

"Oh, well," said she, "I have no objec- 
tion, since yon choose to subject me to anch 
limitations, and I snppoee I mnst add that I 
thank yon." 

" Don't speak of thanks, Miss Dalton,"said 
Mowbray. " Let me say rather that I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart." 

Two days after this Mowbray again called 
on Edith. This time, in addition to bis own 
horse, be bn>nght another with a lady's sad- 
dle, and was followed by tbe Newfonnd- 
land dog. Edith was soon dressed for the 
ride, and Joined Mowbray in the drawing- 
room. As tbey went ont the dog was sitting 
on the portico, and leaped forward Joyfully 
at tbe sight of bis ma^er, but suddenly re- 
treated in fear. 

" It's all very well. Miss Dalton," said 
Mowbray, " for them to talk abont cruelty 
to animals, but the only way you can make 
them fond of yon is by fear. See bow that 
dog loves me. And why t Because I beat 

There was something in these words, taiH 
in the tone in which they were spoken, that 
afforded Edith a new Tiew of Mowljray's 
character. There were a ferocity and a cru- 
elty there which were quite in keeping with 
tbe paltriness and meanness which be bad 
already evinced. But Edith kept silence. 
In a few moments they were mounted, and 
rode away side bj side. 

As they turned the comer of the Hall 
Edith saw a face among tbe trees — white, 
solemn, watobfni. stern — and tbe sight gave 
her a strange shock, for it was tbe face of 
Wiggins. It seemed to her at that moment 
that this man must hate Mowbray, for the 
glance which he gave was by do means that 
of a friend or confederate. Mowbray might, 
therefore, have spoken thn tmth when he 
said that Wiggins hated him, and if so, he 
might now be dreading the presence of this 
unwelcome guest. This thought was not 
unpleasant, for though Mowbray could not 
be a ftiend, she thought it not a bod substi- 
tnte that he was at least an enemy of Wig- 
gins. 

The consequence was that she really en- 
joyed tbe ride ; and Mowbray, seeing her in 
good spirits, thought that it arose from more 
favorable inclinations toward himself^ and 
exerted himself to please. They rode at a 
rapid pace through the long avenues, under 
magnificent overarching trees, and over 
fields and meadows. Mowbray was a fine 
barseman, and Edith had been accustomed 
to riding fhim childhood, and liked nothing 
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bett«T tban to msh along at headloDg speed. 
She felt exliilaratioD BJid enthnaiaBni such 
SB she had not kuonii for a long time. As 
ehe looked at Mowbray's splendid figure elie 
oonld not help regretting that a man with 
such rare physical advantages should have, 
after ail, bat a craven spirit. Was it, then, 
she thonght, altogether fear that prevent- 
ed him from aBsisting her to escape t The 
idea seemed absard. There must be some 
reason of a different kind. 8he felt certain 
that be was an unprincipled villain, and that 
he had some designs of his own npon her. 
What they wei'e she could not imagine. If 
lie wished to gain her hand, he had certain- 
ty token a singular wa; to make himself 
agreeable. He was cruel, cynical, mean, aud 
sordid, and took no pains to conceal this. 
He had advised her to submit to imprison- 
inent, and had refused to help ber in any 
way. What his designs could possibly be 
she could not conjecture. 

During the ride but little was said. Mow- 
bray was not talkative at any time, and on 
tbe present occasion he confined himself to 
remarks which he intended to be amiable 
and agreeable. To these Edith made civil 
replies. At last they rode back to the Hall, 
and Mowbray prepared to dismount. 

" Are you going t" said Edith. " For my 
part I should rather not dismount just yet. It 
is too dull in the house. I would rather ride 
a little distaucB with you, aud walk back." 

At this Mowbray looked at her in silence, 
and with a perplexed expression on his ooun- 

Edith calmly waited for him to start. 

" Miss Dalton," said he at length, " I real- 
ly do not know — ■" And then he paused. 

" I beg your pardon," said Edith. 

" You see," said Mowbray, " I don't know 
ubout your riding any more." 

" Why, surely," said Edith, " yon are not 
going to refuse your horse for a few minutes 
longer !" 

Mowbray looked gloomily at her, and then 
started off. Edith rode by his side, and they 
both kept silence until they reached the park 
gate. 

The porter came out, bnt on seeing Edith 
he stopped. 

"It's aU right," said Edith. "Ton see 
I am with Captain Mowbray." 

Mowbray looked deeply perplexed, and as 
he said nothing, the porter began, to open 
the gate. 

"Stop," said Mowbray. 

"What I" cried Edith. "Captain Mow- 
bray, what do yon meanf" 

"You must not go out," said Mowbray. 
"I thought you were only going as fcr as 
the gate, and would walk back. You must 
not try to follow me." 

"Must not!" cried Edith, whom tbe hope 
of escape had ronsed to intense e'tcitemeut. 
" Do yon say that to me T" 



"Yes," said Mowbray. 

" What right have yon t" said Edith, 
haughtily. Aud then turning to the porter, 
she said, imperatively, "Open that gate at 

Bnt the obdurate porter did not obey her 
now any more than before. 

"Captain Mowbray," said she,' "order ■ 
that man to open the gate." 

"I will not," said Mowbray, rudely. 

"Then I ehall ride by jour side till yon 
go out." 

"Ton shall not." 

" Is that the way that a gentleman speaks 
to a lady V 

"Yon won't get me into trouble, anyway." 

"I don't intend to," said Edith, scorn- 
fully. "It is my own act. You will not 
take me out, but I go out of my own ac- 

Tbe porter meanwhile stood bewildered, 
with the gate only partly open, holding it 
in this way, and waiting fur the end of this 
singular scene. 

"Miss Datton," cried Mowbray, fiercely, 
" you will make me resort to extreme meas- 

"Tott dare not!" cried Edith, who by this 
time was fearfully excited. She hod a horse 
beneath her now. That horse siiemed part 
of herself. In that horse's strength and speed 
she lost her own weakness, and so she was 
DOW resolved to stake every thing on one 
effort for liberty. 

"Don't force me to it," said Mowbray, 
"or you will make me do something that I 
shall be sorry for." 

"Ton dare not!" cried Edith again. "Do 
you dare to threaten me — me, the mistress 
of Dalton Hall r 

"Catch hold of her reins, captain," cried 
the porter, "and make her go back." 

" Hold your bloody tongue '." roared Mow- 
bray. — "Miss Dalton, you must go back," 

"Never!" said Edith. "I will go oat when 
you do." 

" Then I will not go out at alL I will go 
back to the Hall." 

"You shall not enter it," said Editli, as 
firmly as though she poesessod the keys of 
Dalton Hall. 

"Miss Dalton, yon force me to use vio- 

"You dare not use violence," said Edith, 
with a look that overawed the craven soul 
of Mowbray. For Edith now was resolved 
to do any thing, however desperate, and even 
the threat of violence, though she felt that 
he was capable of it, did not deter her. The 
two faced one another in silence for a few 
moments, the one strong, muscular, mascu- 
line, the other slight, fragile, delicat«; yet 
in that girlish form there was an intrepid 
spirit which Mowbray recognized, defiant, 
haughty, tameless, tlfe spirit of all her fo- 
thers, strengthened and intensified by a 
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bement desire for that liberty that lay ont- 
siile th« gatuB. 

"Well," said the porter, 'Td better be 
a-shiittin' Ibe gates till yon two settle yer 
buaiuesa. Sbe'll dash throngb if I don't. I 
see it in ber eye." 

"No, she won't," said Mowbray. "Don't 
shut tbe gates ; wait a, moibent." Then 
turning to Edith, be said, 

"Miss Dalton, for tbe laet time, I say go 
back, or you'll be sorry." 

Edith looked steadfastly and sternly at tbe 
captain, but said not one word. The cap- 
tain looked away. 

"Porter," said he. 

"Sir." 

" Hold ber horse." 

" But she'll rush tbnragh the gat«a. Shall 
I fasten them 1" 

" No ; I'll bold the reins till yon get them. 
And, porter, I leavethisborae with Miss Dal- 
ton, since she won't dismount. You see that 
he's well taken care of." 

"Yes, Sir." 

Tbe captain, while speaking, had reached 



his arm to take Edith's reins, hnt she 
turned her horse's bead, and ho missed tbem. 
The porter saw this movement, and sprang 
forward. Edith pulled the reins. Her horse 
reared. Wild with excitement, and seeing 
gates open before ber, and tbe road be~ 
yond, Edith stmck at the porter with her 
whip over his face, and then drove her 
horse at tbe open gates. The horse sprang 
through like the wind. Tbe porter shrieked 
after her. She was on tbe toad. She was 
bee! 

No — not free ! 

Not free, for after her there came tbe thun- 
dering tramp of another horse. It was Mow- 
bray in pursuit. 

His horse was far better than hers. He 
gained on ber step hy step. Nearer and 
nearer he came. He was hebind her; be 
was abreast of her before she bad riddeu a 
quarter of a mile. The tower of tbe village 
church was already in sight, when suddenly 
a strong hand was laid on her reins. 

In her frenzy Edith struck that hand 
again and again with the heavy bntt of her 
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riding--whip, but it did not loosen its grasp. 
Hat borse stopped. 

"Cnreo you I" roared Mowbray to Edith, 
TChile his face was livid with passiuu and 
pain, "I'll kill you!" and eeiziiig her whip 
baud, he wrenched the whip out of it. 

Edith was silent. 

Mowbray said no more. He turned her 
horse and led it back. Edith louked around 
wildly. Suddenly, as thdy came near 
gates, the intolerable thought of her renewed 
iniprisonmeut maddened her, and the liberty 
which she bad so nearly gained roused ber 
to one more effort ; and BO, with a start, she 
disengaged herself and leaped to the ground. 
Mowbray saw it, and, with a terrible oath, in 
an iustaut leaped down and gave chase. The 
horses rau forward and entered the gates. 

Edith held up her long skirts and ran to- 
ward the Tillage. But again Mowbray was 
too much for her. He overtook her, and 
seizing ber by the wrist, dragged her back. 

Edith shrieked for help at the top of her 
voice. Mowbray looked Hercely around, and 
seeiug no one, he took hia haiiil kerchief and 
bound it tightly around her mouth. Thi 
ovetoome by despair, Editli's strength gave 
nay. She sauk down. She made no i 
resistance. She fainted. 

Mowbray raised her in bis anns, and 
ried her into the potter's lodge. The gates 
were then locked. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



CONFESSION, 

Edith came to herself in the porter's 
lodge. Her re-awakened eyes, in looking up 
couf iisedly, saw the hateful face of Mowbray 
bending over her. At ouce she realized the 
horror of her position, and all the incidents 
of her late adventure came vividly before 
her mind. Starting up as quickly as her 
feeble limbs would allow, she indignantly 
motioned him away. 

Mowbray, without a word, stepped back 
and looked down. 

Edith staggered to her feet. 

"Mies Dalton," said Mowbray, in a low 
voice, " your carriage has been sent for. It 
is here, and will take you to the Hall." 

Edith made no reply, but looked absently 
toward the door. 

"Miss Dalton," said Mowbray, coming a 
little nearer, " I implore you to hear me. I 
would kneel at your feet if you would let 
me. But you are so imbittered against me 
now that it would be useless. Miss Dalton, 
it was not bate that made me raise my hand 
against you.. Miss Dalton, I swear that you 
are more dear to ma than life itself. A few 
moments ago I was mad, and did not know 
what I was doing. I did not want yon to 
go away irom this place, for I saw that you 



would be lost to me forever. I saw that yon. 
hated me, and that if you went away Just 
theu I should lose you. And I was almost 
out of my senses. I bad no time to think of 
any thing but the bitter loss that was be- 
fore me, and as you fled I seized you, not In 
anger, but in excitement and fear, just as I 
would have seized you if you had been 
drowning." 

" Captain ' Mowbray," said Edith, sternly, 
"the violence you have offered me is euoagh 
to satisfy even you, without such insult aa 

" Will jna not even listen to me f 

"Listen 1" exclaimed Edith, in an inde- 
scribable tone. 

"Then I must be heard. I love yon. 
I—" 

" Love !" interrupted Edith, iu a toue of 
unutterable contempt. 

" Yes, love," repeated Mowbray, vehe- 
mently, "Item the first time that I saw yon, 
when you implored my help." 

"And why did yon not give me your 
helpt" asked Edith, looking at bim In cold 
and haughty iudiguation. 

"I will tell yon," said Mowbray. "Be- 
fore I saw you I knew how you wore situ- 
ated. Wiggins would have kept me away, 
but dared not I know that about him 
which makes me his master. When I saw 
you, I loved you with all luy soul. When 
you appealed to me, I would bare responded 
at once, but could not. The fact is, Mrs. 
Mowbray was present. Mrs. Mowbray ia 
not what she appears to be. Before her I 
had to pretend an indifference tliat I did not 
feel. In short, I had to make myself appear 
a, baae coward. In fact, I had to be on my 
guard, so as not to excite her suspicions of 
my feelings. AAerward, when I might have 
redeemed my character iu your eyes, I did 
not know how to begin. Then, too, I was 
afraid to help yon to escape, for I saw that 
yon hated me, and my only hope was to keep 
you here till yon might know me better." 

" Captain Mowbray," said Edith, " if you 
are a captain, which I doubt, such explana- 
tions as these' are paltry. After what yon 
have done, tbo only thing left is silence." 

" Oh, Miss Dalton, will nothing load yon 
to listen to me I I would lay down my lite 
to serve you." 

" You still wish to serve me, then V asked 
Edith. 

" Moat fervently," cried Mowbray. 

"Then open that gate," said Edith. 

Mowbray heaitateil. 

"Open that gate," said Edith, "and prove 
your sincerity. Open it, and efface these 
marks," she cried, as she iudignautly held 
up her right hand, and showed her wrist, all 
black fhim the fierce grasp in which Mow- 
bray had seized it. " Open it, and I promise 
you I will listen patiently to all that you 
may have to say." 
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"Misa Dalton," said Mowbray, "if I open- 
ed that gate I should never see jon agfuo." 
"You will never see mo again if yon do 

"At least I shall be near yon." 

" Near me ! Yea, and hated and despised. 
I -will call on Wig^ns biniself to hnlp me. 
He was tight ; he said tbe time wuulil come 
when I wonld be willing to trust liim." 

"Tnist himt What, that mant Yon 
don't know what he ia." 

"And what are yoo, Captain Mowbray V 

"II I am a geutlenian." 

" Oh no," said Edith, qaietly, " not tiat— 
any thing rather than that." 

At this Mowbray's face flushed crimson, 
but with a TJolent effort ho repressed hie 
^lossion. 

"Miss Dalton," said he, "it is a thing 
that yon might Dnderataiid. Tbe fear of 
losing yon made me desperate. 1 saw iu 
yout flight tbe loss of all tny hopes." 

" And where are those hopes now V 

"Well, at any rate, I have not altogether 
lost yon. Let me hope that I may have an 
opportunity la explain hereafter, and to re- 
trieve my character. Miss Dalton, a woman 
will sometinies forgive offeuovs evea against 
herself, when she knows that they ore 
prompted by love." 

"Yon seem to me," said Edith, "to seek 
the affections of women as you do those of 
(logs — by beating them sonndly." Tbe 
sight of Mowbray's dog, who was in tbe 
room, reminded E^ith of the m Hater's maxim 
which he hadattered before this memorable 
Hde. 

" Uisa Dalton, yon do me snch wrong that 
you crush me. Can ;ou not have some 
mercy V 

"Open the gate," said Edith. "Do that 
one thing, and then yon may make aU the 
oxplsnationB that yon wish. I wiU listen 
to any thing and every thing. Open the 
icate, and I will promise to forgive, ami even 
to forget, tbe unparalleled ontr^e that I 
have suffered." 

" Bnt you will leave me forever." 

" Open that gate, Captain Mowbray. 
Prove yourself to he what you say— do 
something to atone for your base conduct — 
itud tliou you wiU have claims on my grati- 
tude which I shall always acknowledge." 

Mowbray shook his head. 

" Can I let you go 1" he said. " Do you 
ask it of me t" 

"No," said Edith, impatiently, "I don't 
ask it. I neither hope nor ask for any thing 
from jou. Wiggins himself ia more prom- 
isiDg. At any rate, be has not as yet used 
absolute violence, and, wliat is belter, he 
does not intrude hia aociety where it ia not 
wanted." 

" Then I have no hope," said Mowbray, in 
what was intended to he a plaintive lone. 

"I'm sure I don't know," said Edith; " hut 



I know this — that the time will anrely oome, 
after all, when I sliall get my freedom, aud 
then, Captain Mowbray, you will rae the 
day when you dared to lay hands on me. 
Yes, I could get my freedom now, I suppoee, 
if I were to parley with Wiggins, to bribe 
him heavily euongb ; and I assure yon I am 
tempted now to give up the half of my es- 
tate, so as to get free and have you ponished." 

Mowbray turned pale. 

"There were no witnesses," said he, hast- 
ily. 

"Yon forget that the porter saw it ali 
Bnt this ia nseless," she added ; and passing 
by Mowbray, she went to the door. Outside 
was a carriage, which the porter had brought 
down from tbe Hall, into which she got, and 
then drove away, while Mowbray stood 
looking at her till she drove out of sight. 

The effects of this adventure were felt for 
some time. Excitement, fatigne, pain, and 
grief, all affected Edith, so that she could 
not leave her room for weeks, Mrs. Dunbar 
was assiduous in her attentions, and Edith 
supposed that both she and Wiggins knew 
all about it, aa the porter would undoubtedly 
have informed them; bnt her communica- 
tions with her were limited only to a few 
words, and she regarded her with nothing 
but distrust. In Mrs. Dunbar's manner, also, 
she saw something which indicatl^d a fresh 
.trouble, something which had been manifest- 
ed by her ever since Mowbray's first appear- 
ance, and which Edith now suspected to be 
the result of Mowbray'a violence. This led 
to vain speculations on her part aa to the 
mysterious connection that existed between 
her Jailers. Mowbi-ay professed to be the 
enemy and the master of Wiggins. Her re- 
membrance of Wiggius'a look of hate mdde 
her think that this was true. But Mrs. Dun- 
bar she did not believe to be an enemy of 
Mowbray's ; aud the porter, who was the 
incorruptible servant of Wiggins, seemed 
equally devoted to Mowbray, 

She recalled also Mowbray's words to hot- 
self in eiplanntioo of his own course. Ho 
had asserted that he had the power over 
Wiggins from some knowledge which he 
possessed, and also that Mrs. Mowbray was 

t what she appeared to be. He had spoken 

though he was afraid of Mrs. Mowbra.v's 

finding out what he called hia love for Edith. 

Was she his mother, then, at all T What did 

it all mean t For Edith, at any rate, it was 

possible to understand it, and the chai^ 

scter, motives, and mutual relationship of 

all those with whom she had come in con- 

kct remained an impenetrable mystery. 

To the surprise of Edith, the MowbrayB 
called several times to make inquiries about 
her, and after her recovery they still visited 
her. At first she refused to see them, biit 
one day Mra. Mowbray came alone, and Edilh 
determined to see her, and get rid of her ef- 
fectually. 
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" Mrs. Mowbray loae as sbe entered, and 
advancing to greet her, held out ber band 
with a cordial araile. Editli did not take it, 
yet Mrs. Mowbray took no offense, but, on 
t he contrary, net her in the must effusive 
manner. 

"Ob, my dear Mies Dalton," said she, 
"what an age it bas been since we metl 
It seems like years [ And when I wanted to 
see you so por-tic-u-lar-ly ! And are yon 
quite well I Have you ifuile recovered I Are 
yon lureT How glad I am !" 

"Mrs. Mowbray," said Edith, as boo 
sbe could make herself besrd, " I liaTe sent 
word to yon several times that I do not 
to see you again. You know the re 
why as well as I do. I can only say that I 
am surprised at this persistence, and shall 
in future be under the ne«essUy of shutting 
my dooiB against you." 

Thus Edith, in spite of her severe afflic- 
tions, could stilt speak of the place as 1 
and under her orders. 

"Oh, my dear Miss Dalton," burst forth 
Mrs. Mowt>ray, " that is the very reason why 
1 have so in-sist-ed on seeing you. To ex- 
plain, yon know — fi>r there is notbing like 
an explanation." 

" Yoa may spare yourself the trouble," 
said Editb. " I do not want any more ex- 
planations." 

" Oh; but you positively must, you know," 
said Mrs. Mowbray, in her most airy man- 

" Pardon me. I wish to hear nothing 
whatever about it." 

"It's that sad, sad boy," said Mrs, Mow- 
bray, coolly iguoring Edith's words, " and 
deeply has he repented. But do you know, 
dear, it was only his fondness for yon. Pos- 
i-tive-ly nothing else, dear, but his fondness 
for you. Oh, bow he has talked about it ! 
He says he is willing to give up his right 
eye, or hand — 1 really forget which — to re- 
call tbe past. My poor dear boy is very im- 

" Mrs. Mowbray, I do not wish to be un- 
kind or rude, but you really force me to it." 

"He's impetuous," said Mrs. Mowbray, 
wlthont noticing Edith, "but he's warm- 
hearted. He's a most affectionate sou, and 
he is so affectionate toward you. It's all 
bis fondness for you." 

"Mrs, Mowbray, this is intolerable." 

"Oh, Miss Dalton, you don't know — you 
really don't know. He has loved you ever 
since he first saw you — and so true ! Why, 
he dotes on you. He wss afii^d that he 
would lose yon. You know, that was the 
reason why he Interfered. But be says now 
most distinctly that be thinks his interfer- 
ence was quite un- war-ran t-a-ble — quite, I 
assure you, my dear Miss Dalton." 

Edith sat looking at this insolent woman 
with a clouded brow, not linowing whether 
to order her out of the house or not. But 



Mrs. Mowbray seemed beautifully uncon- 
scious of any offense. 

" Tbe only thing that he has been talking 
about ever since it happened," she continued, 
" is his sorrow. Oh, his sorrow I And it is 
deep, Miss Dalton. I never saw such deep 
sorrow. He really swears about it iD a 
shocking manner ; and that with him is a 
sign that his feelings are concerned very 
strongly. He always swears whenever he 
is deeply moved." 

Edith at this started to ber tt^t vrith a 
look in her eyes which showed Mrs. Mow- 
bray that she would not be trifled with any 
longer. 

" Mrs. Mowbray," said she, " I came down 
for the sole pnrpose of telling you that in 
fntnre I shall dispense with the pleasure of 
your calls." 

Mrs. Mowbray rose from her cbair. 

"What I" she exclaimed, with a gesture 
of Gonstematiou ; " and live in complete se- 
clusion T Not receive calls I No, uo; yon 
really must not think of such a thing. We 
ore your friends, you know, and you must. 
not deny us an occasional sight of you. My 
poor boy will positively die if be doesn't see 
you. He's pining now. And it's all for yon. 
AU." 

"Mrs. Mowbray," said Edith, in a Severn 
tone, "1 do not know whether you give of- 
fense inteutionally or not. You seem unable 
to take a hint, however strongly expressed, 
and yoa forae me to speak plainly, although 
I dislike to do so. Yon must not, and you 
shall not, come here any more." 

" Ob, my dear Miss Dalton, yon really are 
qnite eicited," said Mrs. Mowbray, with a 
pleasant smile. 

"I mean what I say," said Edith, coldly. 
" You are not to come here agaia." 

Mrs. Mowbray laughed lightly. 

" Oh, you really can't keep us away. Wc 
positively must come. My son insists. 
These lovers, yon know, deai, are so per- 
tinacioos. Weil," she added, looking hastily 
at Editb, " I suppose I must say good-morn- 
ing; but, Miss Dalton, think of my boy. 
Good-morning, my dear Miss Dalton." 

And so Mrs. Mowbray retired. 

8he called again four times, twice alone, 
and twice in company with the •captain, 
but Edith refused to see her. 

Yet, after all, in spite of her scorn for 
these people, and ber conviction that they 
were in league with Wiggins — in spite of 
the captain's brutality — it was not without 
sorrow that Edith dismissed Mrs. Mowbray ; 
for she looked upon her as a kind of tie that 
bound her to the outer world, and until the 
last she bad hoped that some means might 
arise through these, if not of escape, at least 
of communication with Mends. 

But she was cut off from these now more 
than ever; and what remained T 

WbatT A prison-house! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

4 MBW-COHER. 

It seemed uow to Edith tbat her isolation 
WAS complete. She found iieiMlf in a posi- 
tion -which she had thought impossible in 
fine Eogland — aprisoDer in the hands of an 
adveatnrer, who asnrped on authority over 
her to which he bad no right. His claim 
to exercise this autborit; in his office of 
guardian she did not admit fur a moment. 
She, the miBtress of Dalton Hall, was noth- 
ing nuire than a captive on her own estates- 
She did not know how this could end or 
when it could end. Her hopes bad one by 
one given way. The greatest blow of alt was 
that which had been administered through 
the S0H»iIled letter of Miss Plimpton. That 
letter she believed to be a forgery, yet the 
nndeniable tact remained tbat Miss Ptymp- 
ton bad done nothing. That Hise Ptympton 
shonld write that letter, however, and that 
she shoold leave her helpless at the mercy 
of Wiggins, seemed eqaally improbable, and 
Edith, in her vatu effort to comprehend it, 
could only conclude that some accident had 
happened to her dear friend ; that she was 
ill, or worse. And if this was so, it wonld 
be to her the worst blow of all. 

Othec hopes which she had formed bad 
also l>een doomed to destruction. She had 
expected something from the spontaneous 
sympathy of the ontside world, who, what- 
ever their opinion about her father, would 
stir tberaselves to prevent such an outrage 
upon Jnstive as that which Wiggins was 
perpetrating. But these hopes gradually. 
died oat. That world, she thought, was 
perhaps ignorant not only of her situation, 
bat even of her very existence. The last 
hopes that she had formed had been in the 
Uowbrays, and these had gone the way of 
all the othera. 

Nothing appeared be&ire her in the way 
of hope, and her despondency was often haid 
to endure. Still ber strong spirit and high- 
toned nature rendered it impossible for her 
to be miserable always. Added to this was 
her perfect health, which, with one inter- 
ruption, had sustained her amidst the diS' 
tresses of her situation. By her very dia- 
positiorr she was forced to hope for the heat. 
It must Dot be supposed that she was at all 
tike " Mariana in the moated grange." She 
did not pine away. On the contrary, she 
often felt a kind of triumph in the thought 
that she had thus far shown the spirit of a 
Dalton. 

There was an old legend in the Dalton 
&mily upon which great stress had been 
laid for many generations, and this one stood 
out prominently among tdl the stories of an- 
cestral exploits which she bad heard in her 
childhood. One of the first Daltons, whose 
grim figure looked down npou her now in 
the armor of a Crusader, had taken part in 



' the great expedition under Bichard Ccenr 
de Idon. It happened that he had the Ol 
luck to fall into the hands of the infidel, bnt 
as thei« were a uumbet of other prisoners, 
there was some confusion, and early one 
morning he managed to seize a horse and 
escape. Boon he was pursued. He dashed 
over a wide plain toward some hills that 
atoae in the distance, where he managed to 
elude his pnrsners for a time, until he found 
leftige upon a cliff, where there was a small 
place which afforded room for one or two. 
After some search bis pursuers discovered 
him, and ordered him to come down. He 
refused. They then began an attack, shoot- 
ing arrows from a distance, and trying to 
scale the cliff. But Dalton's defense was so 
vigorous that by the end of that day's fight 
he had killed eight of his assailants. Then 
the contest continued. For two days, ouder 
a homing sun, without food or drink, the 
stem old Crusader defended himself. When 
summoned to Boirender he had only on« 
word, and that was, "Never!" It happened 
that a band of Crusaders who were scorning 
the country canght sight of the Saracens, 
and made an attack npon them, putting 
themtoflight. They thensoughtfortheob- 
jeot of this extraordinary siege, and, climb- 
ing np, they saw a sight which thrilled them 
as they gazed. For there lay stout old Mi- 
chael Dalton, with many wounds, holding a 
broken sword, and looking at them with de- 
lirious eyes. He recogni7.ed no one, hut tried 
to defend himself against his own friends. 
It was with difSculty that they restrained 
him. They could not remove him, nor woe 
it necessary, for death was near; bnt till the 
last, his hand clutched the broken sword, 
and the only word he said was, "Ncverl" 
The Crilaiders waited till be was dead, and 
then tooklifais remains to the camp. The 
story of his de&use, which was gathered 
fr^m their prisoners, rang throngh the whole 
camp, and always afterward the crest of the 
Daltone was a bloody band holding a broken 
sword, with the motix>, "Never I" 

And so Edith took to her heart this stoiy 
and this motto, and whenever she looked at 
the grim old Crusader, she clinched her own 
little hand and said, " Never I" 

She determined to use what liberty she 
had; and since Wiggins watched all her 
moveinents, to show him bow unconcerned 
she was, she began to go about the grounds, 
to take long walks in all directions, and 
whenever she returned to the house, to play 
for hours upon the piano. Her determina- 
tion to keep np her courage had the effect 
of keeping down her despondency, and her 
vigorons esercise was an unmixed benefit, 
so that there was a radiant beauty in her 
face, and a haughty dignity that made her 
look like the absolute mistress of the place. 

What Wiggins felt or thought she did 
not know. He never came across her path 
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bj any chance. OccasionEtl glimpaes of tlie 
ever- watchful Hugu ahowed her that she 
was tracked with aa jealous a vigilance as 
ever. She hoped, however, that by her in- 
ceaaant activity Bomethiiig might reealt to 
her advantage. 

Oue day nbile she was strolling down the 
grand avenue she saw a stranger walkiug 
up, and saw, to her surprise, that he was a 
gentleman. The face was altogether nn- 
known to her, and, full of hope, she waited 
for him to come np. 

"Have 1 the honor of addressing Misa 
Daltonf said the stranger, as he reached 
her. He spoke in a very pleasant but some- 
what offemiiiale voice, lifting his bat, aud 
bowing with profound courtesy. 

"I am Miss Dalton," said Edith, wonder- 
ing who the stranger might be. 

He was quite attmall, slight man, evident- 
ly yoQDg; his cheeks were beardless; he had 
a thick dark mustache; and his small hands 
and feet gave to Edith the idea of a delicate, 
fastidious sort of a man, which was height- 
ened by bis very neat and careful dress. On 
the whole, however, be seemed to be a gen- 
tleman, and his deep courtesy was grateful 
in the extreme ta one who had known so 
mnch nidenesB irom others. 

His complexion was quite dark, bis eyes 
were very briDiant and expressive, and his 
appearance was decidedly effeminate. Edith 
felt a half contempt for him, but In a mo- 
ment she reflected how appearances may 
mislead, for was not the magnificent Mow- 
bray a villain and a coward T 

"Allow me. Miss Dalton," said he, "to in- 
troduce myselfi I am Lieutenant Dudleigh, 
of ." 

" Dudleigh F cried Edith, in great escite- 
ment. " Are you any relation to Sit Lionel T' 

" Well, not very close. I belong to the 
same family, It is true; but Sir Lionel is 
more to me than a relation. He is my beet 
Iriend and benefactor." 

"And do yon know any thing abont him T" 
cried Edith, in irrepressible eagemesB. "Can 
you tell me any thing !" 

"Ob yes," said Dudleigh, with a smUe. 
"I certainly onght to he able to do that. I 
snppoac I know as much al>out him as any 
one. Bnt what is the meaning of all this 
that I find here," he continued, suddenly 
changing the conversation — "that mfSau 
of a porter — the gates boarded up and barred 
sojealouslyt Itseemstomeasifyonrflriends 
should bring pistols whenever they come t« 
make a caU." 

Dudleigh had a gay, open, careless tone. 
His voice was round and full, yet still it was 
effeminate. In spite of this, however, Edith 
was, on the whole, pleased with him. The 
remote relationship which be professed to 
bear to Sir Lionel, bis claim that Sir Lionel 
was his friend, and the name that he gave 
himself, all made bim seem to Edith like a 



true friend. Of Sir Lionel and his family 
she knew nothing whatever; she knew not 
whether he had ever had any children or 
not ; nor did she ever know his disposition ; 
but she had always accustomed herself to 
think of him aa her only relative, and her 
last resort, so that this man's acquaintance 
with him made him doabt; welcome. 

"What you mention," said she, in answer 
to hia la«t remark, "is a thing over which 
I have not the smallest control. There is a 
man here who has contrived to place me in 
so painful a position that I am a pnsoner in 
(ny own grounds." 

"A prisoner 1" said Dudleigh, in a tone of 
the deepest surprise. " I do not understand 

" He keeps the gates locked," said Edith, 
"refuses to let me out, and watoheB every 
tiling that I do." 

" What do yon meant I really can not 
understand yon. No one has any right to 
do that, How does he dare to do it I He 
couldn't treat you worse if he were your hus- 

"WeU, he pretends that he is my guard- 
ian, aud declares that he has the same right 
over me as if he were my father." 

"Bnt, Miss DaltoD, what nonsense this is! 
You can not be in earnest — and yet yon 
must be." 

" In earnest !" repeated Edith, with vehe- 
mence. "Oh, Lieutenant Dudleigh, this is 
the sorrow of my life — so mnch so that I 
tiirow myself npon the sympathy of a per- 
fect stranger. I am desperate, aud ready to 
do any tiling to escape — " 

"Miss Dalton," said Dudleigh, solemnly, 
" your wrouffs must he great indeed if this 
is so. You? guardian] But what then' 
Does that give him the right to be you 
jailer t" 

" He tbikes the right." 

"Who is this mauT 

" His name is Wiggins." 

"Wiggins! Wiggins? Why, it mnst be 
the steward. Wiggins I Why, I saw him 
yesterday. Wiggins I What ( That sooun- 
drelT that blacklegT that villain who was 
horsewhipped at Epsom T Why, the man is 
almost an outlaw. It seemed to me incredi- 
ble when I heard he was steward here ; bnt 
when you tell me that he is your guardian it 
really is too much. It must be some scoun- 
drelly trick of his — some forgery of docn- 
meuts." 

"So I believe," said Edith, "and so I told 
him to his own face. Bnt how did yon get 
in here 1 Wiggins never allows any one to 
come hero hat his own friends." 

"Well," said Dudleigh, " I did have a lit- 
tle difficulty, but not much — it was rather 
of a preliminary cbaract«r. The fact is, I 
I here more than a week ago on a kind 
of tour. I heard of Dalton Hall, and nnder- 
stood enough of Sir Lionel's affiilis to know 
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tbat yon were bis niece; and m there bad 
been an old difflcnlty, I thought I couldn't do 
bettor than call anil see what sort of a per- 
Hon yon were, so ob to Judge whether a, rec- 
oncUiatioQ might not be broaght abont. I 
came here three days ago, and that beggar 
of a porter wouldn't let me in. Vbe next 
da; I came back, and found Wiggins, and 
had some talk with bim. He said something : 
or other abont yonr grief and seclusion and 
so forth ; bnt I knew tbe sconndrel was ly- 
ing, to I just said to him, ' Se« here now, 
Wiggins, I know yon of old, aod there ia 
one little affair of yours tbat 1 know all 
about — yon nndeiHtand what I meau. Ton 
think yon are all safe here; but there are 
aome people who could put yon to no end of 
tronble if tbey chose. I'm going in tbrough 
those gates, and yon must open thorn.' That's 
what I told him, and when I came to-day the 
gates were opened for me. Bnt do yon real- 
ly mean to aay tbat this yiUain prevents 
your going outt" 

" Yes," said Editb, inoumfnlly. 

"Surely you bave not tried. Yon ehonlil 
assert your rights. But I suppose your ti- 
midity would naturally prevent you." 

" It is not timidity that prevents me. I 
bave been desperate enough to du any thing. 
I bave tried. Indeed, I don't know what 
more I could possibly do than what I bave 
done." She paused. She was not going to 
tell every thing to a stranger. 

"Miss Dalton," said Dudleigb, fervently, 
" I can not express my joy at the happy ao- 
cictent tbat baa brought me here. For it 
was only by chance that I came to Dalton, 
though after I came I naturally thought of 
you, as I said, and came here." 

"I fear," said Edith, "that it may seem 
strange to yon for me to take yon into my 
confidence, after we bave only intercbanged 
a few words. But I must do so. 1 have no 
alternative. I am desperate. I am the Dal- 
ton of Dalton Hall, and I find myself in tbe 
power of a base adventnior. He imprisons 
me. He sets spies to watch over me. He 
directs that ruffian at tbe gat«s to turn away 
my friends, and tell them aome story about 
my grief and seclusion. I bave not seeu any 

"Is it possible!" 

"Well, there was one family — the Mow- 
brays, of whom I need say nothing." 

" The Mowbrays V said Dudleigh, with a 
strange glance. 

"Do you know any thing about tbemT' 
seked Editb. 

"Pardon me, Miss Dalton ; I prefer to say 
nothing about them." 

"By all means, I prefer to say nothing 
about them myself." 

" Bat, Miaa Daltou, I feel confounded and 
bewildered. I can not understand you even 
yet. Do yon really mean to say that yon, 
the mistress of these estates, tbe heiress, the 



lady of Dalton Hall— that yon are restricted 
in tbis way and by him f" 

" It is all most puinfiilly trae," said Editb. 
"It almost breaks my heart to tbiukof such 
a humiliation, bnt it ia true. I have been 
here for mouths, literally a prisoner. I 
have absolutely no commuaicatloa with my 
friends, or with the outside world. This 
man Wiggins declares tbat he is my guard- 
ian, and can do as he cbooaes. He says 
that a guardian has as much authority over 
his ward as a fiither over his child." 

" Oh ! I think I understand. He may be 
partly right, after all. You aie young yet, 
yon know. Yon ore not of age." 

"I am of age," said Editb, monmfnlly, 
" and that is what makes it so intolerable. 
If I were under age I might bear it for a 
time. There might then appear to be, at 
least, the show of right on his side. Bnt as 
it is, there is nothing but might. He has 
imprisoned me. He bas put me under 
surveillance. I am watehed at this mo- 

"WboT where t" exclaimed Dudleigh, 
looking hastily aronnd. 

"Oh, in tbe woods — a black named Hngo. 
He tracks me like a blood-bound, and never 
lones sight of me when I am out. He may 
not hear what we are saying, but he will tell 
his master that I have spoken with you." 

"Are there spies in tbe HaUP' 

"Oh yes; his housekeeper watchea me 
always." 

"Is there no place where we can talk with- 
out being seen or heardt Believe me. Miss 
Dalton, yonr situation fills me with grief 
and pity. All this is so unexpected, so 
strange, so incredible P' 

" We may, perhaps, be more free from ob- 
servation in the Hall— at least I think so. 
The drawing-room ia bettor thau this. Will 
you allow me to do the honors of Dalton 
Halir 

Dudleigh bowed, and tbe two walked 
toward the Hall, and ent«ring, proceeded to 
the drawing-room. 

"Wc are undoubtedly watched, even 
here," said Edith, witb a melancholy smile, 
" bnt the watcher can not observe us very 
well, and has to stand too far off to bear us 
easily, so that this room is perhaps better 
thau out-of-doors ; at any rate, it is more 



"Miss Dalton," said Dudleigh, "I am 
glad beyond aU that words can say tbat I 
managed to get through your gates. My 
vague threats terrified Wiggins, though in 
reaUty I have m> knowledge about him suffi- 
ciently definite to give me any actual power 
over him. I have ouly heard general scandal , 
in which he was mixed up. But he has 
given me credit for knowing something im- 
portant. At any rate, now that I am here, 
let me do something for you at once. Com- 
mand me, and I will obey.". 
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" I want Mt one Uiing," said Editb, " and 
that is to get out." 

" Well f 

"Will yon lead the way and let me fol- 
low T That is all I ask of you." 

" Certainly, and if you could only go ont 
over my dead body, ttiat prioB should be 
paid, and yon should go." 

Dndleigh spoke quickly, but with no par- 
ticular eamestneaa. Indeed, in all bis tones 
there was a lack of eameBtuess. The words 
were excellent, but tbey lacked depth and 
warmth. Edith, however, was too much 
excited by the prospect of help to notice 
tliia. 

"There is no need of that," said she; 
" there is no real danger." 

" I rather think from the look of that ruf- 
fian at the gate that tbere will bo some such 
price," said Dudleigh, carelessly. " If I had 
only brouglit my pistols, all would be easy. 
Can it be managed t How shall we do it t 
Do you think that you have nerve enough, 
Miss Daltou, to witiiKSS a fight t" 

"Yes," said Edith, calmly. 

" 11" I had my pistols," said Dudleigh, 
thoughtfully, "I might— But as it is, if tbey 
see you accompanying me, they will assem- 
ble in force." 

" Yee," said Edith, sadly, for she began to 
see difficulties. 

"How do you think that if you ate with 
ue the porter will open the gates !" 

" He will not." 

"Well, wB must get out in some other 
way. Can you climb the wait I I might 
climb and help you over." 

" Yea, but they would follow and prevent 

Dudleigh looked at the floor. Then be 
put his small gloved hand on bin forehead, 
and appeared for a few momenta to be lost 
in thought. 

" Miaa Daltou," said he at last, " I am at 
yonr service. Can yen tell me what I can 
do t— for to save my life 1 can tbink of noth- 
ing juat now. Give me iny orders." 

Edith looked perplexed. She knew that 
this man could not force his way unarmed 
through the gates. She did not feel inclined 
just yet to tdl him to arm himself and shoot 
any one dead who opposed him. She could 
not bear to thiuk cf that. But here was 
Dudleigh, ready. 

" Have you any flre-arme in the house V 
he aaked. , 

"No," said Edith, "and, besides, I cannot 
bear just yet to cause any thing like blood- 

"If not, then yon can not get ttee at 
once. Canyon wait one day, or two days T" 

"One or two daysl" said Edith. "Oh 
yes ; one or two weeks, or even months. 
Only let me hope, and I can wait." 

"You have tliis to comfort yon, at any 
ntte," said Dudleigh, " that outside the 



gates you have a Mend. And now I will 
not intrude any longer. I must go. Bnt if 
you wiU aUow me 1 will oome back to-mor- 
row. Meanwhile I wiU try to think over 
what is best to be done." 

"You will promise," said Edith, implor- 
ingly, "not to desert me I" 

" Desert you I Never ! On the honor of 
a gentleman 1" cried Dudleigh ; and as he 
bowed his head there came over hia face a 
very singular smile, which Edith, however, 
did not see. 

He then took bis leave. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

FAITHFITL UNTO DEATH. 

Edttb slept bnt little that night. The 
prospect of escape agitated her whole being, 
and the new friend who had so unexpected- 
ly appeared took np all her thoughts. 

He was a little man most certainly, and 
Edith already caught herself thinking of 
him as " Little Dvdleigk." He had nothing 
whatever of tlie hero about him. Mowbray, 
us far as appearances went, far surpassed 
her new acquaintance in that respect. Still 
Edith felt bonnd to overlook or to excuse 
his slight frame, and in the effort to do this 
she recalled all the little men of history. 
She thought of a saying which she bad once 
beard, that "all great men are small men." 
This sentiment included under the head of 
little men Alexander the Great, Juliua Cib- 
sar. Napoleon, with others of the same class, 
for the list had evidently been made up by 
one who was himself a little man, and was 
anxious to enter a forcible protest against 
the scorn of his bigger brethren, Ou the 
present occasion the list of little heroes was 
so formidable that Edith was prepared to 
find in "Little Dudleigh" all she wished. 
Still, in spite of hia generous oQera, and his 
chivalrous propoaal to put down his dead 
body for her to march over, she did not feel 
for biru that adndration which such heroisro 
deserved; and she even reproached herself 
for her lack of common gratitude, for in her 
high spirits at the prospect of escape, she 
canght heiself more than once smiling at 
the recollection of " IJttte Dudleigh's" little 
ways, hia primness, and effeminacy. 

At about ton o'clock on the following day 
" Little Dudleigh" came back. 

"That beggar at the gate," said he, after 
the usnal greetings, " looks veiy hard at me, 
but he doesn't pretend to hinder me from 
coming or going just yet, tbongh what be 
may do in time remains to be aeeii." 

" Oh," said Editb, " you must manage U> 
get me out before Wiggins has a chance to 
prevent you from coming in." 

" I hope so," said Dudleigh. " Of course. 
Miss Daltou, as you may suppose, I have been 
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iliinking of you ever since I left yon, and 
]i1iiunitig a thousand scliemes. But I have 
made np my mind to tbia, and you must 
make np yours to the same. I am Rorry, 
but it can lot be avoided. I mean Mood- 

" Bloodshed !" said Edith, sadly. 

"Of course it is terrible to a lady to be 
the cause of bloodshed," aaid Dlldlaigli, qui- 
etly, "and if there were any other way I 
would find it out, or yon would know about 
it. But from what I have seen and heard, 
and front what I know of Wiggins, I see that 
there is nothing left bnt to forc« our 

t, for the place is thoroughly guarded day 



rn fully. 



and night." 

" So it is," said Edith, 

"If I take yon out, 
overheard 1" he asked, looking cautiously 
ore nod. 

" I think not ; at least not if yon speak 

"1 must use these, then," said he, drawing 
a brace of pistols in a careless way from hie 
coat pocket, and showing them to Edith. 

Edith recoiled involuntarily. Bloodshed, 
and perhaps death, the scaudal that would 
arise, arrest perhaps, or examination before 
magistrates— all these thoughts came before 
her. , Slie was brave, but things like these 
conid not be lightly faced. She was b> 
but she could not decide Just yet that any 
man's life should be taken for the sake of 
her liberty. 



1 can not bear that," said she. 
You will gat used to them," said Dnd- 
leigh, cheerfully. "They are easy t« handle." 
Put them back." 
Bnt what else is there to dot" 
I'm sure I don't know," said Edith, in a 
dejected tone. 

"Well," said Budleigh, after a pause, "I 
thought of this. It is natural. I anticipated 
some such objection as this on your part. 
I know very well what it is that you fear, 
and I don't know but that yon are right. 
Still, I have other plans, which may not ap- 
pear so objectionable. But in the first place, 
let me know finally, do yon positively and 
absolutely reject thisT" and he tapped the 
lis significantly. 

[ can not yet consent to risk any life," 
said Edith. 

" Tery well ; this may remain over until 
every thing else fails." 

" But couldn't yon use these pistols to 
terrify them t The sight might make them 
open the gates." 

" But it might not, and what then t Are 
yon prepared to answer that V And " Little 
Dudleigh," who had been speaking about 
these things as lightly and as carelessly aa 
a lady would speak al>out a dress or the 
trimmings of a bonnet, paused, and looked 
at her inquiringly. " The fact is," he cou- 
tiuned, as Edith did not answer, " you must 
be willing t« run the risk of killing a man. 
Your liberty is worth this price. If yon say 
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to me, 'Open those gat«Sf' that is what yoD 
must encounter. Will f on face it T 8a; the 
-word, uid now, now, at tMa very moment, I 
will lead you there," 

The offer of immediate escape waa thus 
presented, and for a moment Edith hesita- 
ted, but the cost vas too great. 

" Oh," she cried, " this is terrible ! But I 
will not consent. No, I will Buffer longer 
rather than pay so frightful a price as hu- 
man life." 

"Well," said Budleigh, "after all, since 
yoti have decided this way, I think yon are 
aboat right. After all, there is really no 
necessity for so desperate a course. But I 
have a high idea of what a lady has a right 
to demand of a gentlemsji, and I am i«ady 
to do what you say." 

"But you have other plaus, have yon 
notr 

" Yes, but Blow ones — safe but slow. The 
qnestion is, can you wait T Can you endure 
your present life t and how long I" 

"father thao cause the loss of life," said 
Edith, "I would endure this very much 
longer." 

" Oh, yon will not have to endure it so 
very long. If you are not too irapatieot, the 
time may pass quickly too. But before I 
make any further proposals, will you allow 
me to ask you one question t It is this : 
Suppose you were to escape to-day, where 
would you got" 

" I have thought ahout that," said Edith. 
" My dearest Mend is Miss Plympton. She 
is the head of the school where I have spent 
the greater part of my life. She is the one 
to whom I should naturally go, but she keeps 
a, boarding-school, and 1 do not wish to go 
there and meet my old school-mates and see 
so many. I wish to be secluded. I have 
sometimes thought of going to that neigh- 
borhood, and finding a home where 1 coutd 
occasionally see Miss Plympton, and at other 
ttmes I have thought of going to my uncle, 
Sir Lionel Dudleigh." 

At this last remark Dudleigh opened his 
eyes. 

"Whot"he asked. " I dont understand." 

" He is my uncle, yon know," said Edith 
— "that is, by marriage^and therefore ho 
is naturally the one to whom I should look 
for detense against Wiggins. In that case 
Sir Lionel will be far better than poor dear 
Auntie Plympton. I'm a&aid that Wig- 
gins has already frightened her away from 

" But how would you get to Sir Lionel I" 
asked Dudleigh, with a puzzled expression. 

"Well, that is what I want to iind out. 
I have no idea where he lives. But you can 
tell me all about him. I should have asked 
before, but other things interfered. I will 
go to him. I feel conMent that be wiU not 
cast ma off." I 

" Cast you off! I should thiok not," said 



Dudleigh ; " but the di£Bcnlty is how to find 

him. Yon can get to Dudleigh Manor easily 
enough — every body knows where that is. 
But what then T Nobody is there." 
" What '. Is not Sir Lionel there I" 
" Sir Lionel there I I only wish he was. 
Why, is it possible that you do not know 
that Sir Lionel is positively not in En- . 
gland T He travels all the time, and only 
comes home occasionally. Perhaps yon know 
the cause—his family troubles ten years ago. 
He had a row with his wife then, and it has 
blighted his life. Sir Lionel t Why, at this 
moment I dare say he is somewhere among 
the Ural Mountains, or Patagonia, or some 
other equally remote country. But who t«ld 
you that he was in England t" 

Edith was silent. She had taken it for 
granted that Sir Lionel lived in his own 

" Can I not write to him 1" she asked. 

" Of course, if you can only secure his ad- 
dress ; and that I will do my utmost to find 
out for you. But to do this will be a work 
of time." 

"Yes," sighed Ed(th. 

'' And what can you do in the mean time t 
Where can you go t" 

"There is Miss Plympton." 

" Yes, your teacher. And you don't wish 
to go to the school, but to some private place 
near it. Now what sort of a woman is Miss 
PlymptonT Bold and courageoust" 

"I'm afraid not," said Edith, after a 
thoughtful pause. " I know that she loves 
me like a mother, and when I Arst came hen 
I should have relied on her to the utmost. 
But now I don't know. At any rate, I think 
she can be easily terrified." And Edith went 
on to tell about Miss Flympton's letter to 
her, and subsequent silence. 

" I think with you," said Dudleigh, after 
Edith had ended, "that the letter is a for- 
gery. Bnt what is difficult to understand is 
this apparent desertion of you. This maybe 
accounted for, however, in one of two ways. 
First, Wiggins may actually have seen her, 
and frightened her in some way. Yoli say 
she is timid. The other explanation of her 
silence is that she may bo ill." 

" III !" exclaimed Edith, mournfully. 

"It may be so." 

"May she not all this time have been try- 
ing to rescue me, and been baffled I" 

Dudleigh smiled. 

"Oh no. If she had tried at all yon would 
have heard something ahout it before this; 
something would cert^nly have been done. 
The claim of Wiggins would have been con- 
tested in a court of law. Oh no ; she has ev- 
idently done nothing. In fact, I think that, 
sad as it may seem to you, there can be no 
doubt abont ber illness. You say she left 
you here. No dooht she felt terrible anxi- 
ety. The next day she could not see you. 
Her love for you, and her anxiety, would, pei- 
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twps, be too much for her. Slie may have 
been takeu home ill." 

. Edith sighed. ThepiotnnofMiuPlyinp- 
toa'a grief was too much for her. 

" At a»y rate," said ebe, " if I can't find. 
aDf friends — if Sir Lionel is gone, and poor 
dear auntie ia ill, I can he free. I can help 
nurse her. Any life is better than this ; and I 
can put m; case in the hands of the lawyeis." 

"Ygo are, of eoutse, well supplied with 
mone;,'' said Dadleigb, carelewly. 

" Money T" 

"Yes; so as to travel, yon know, and live, 
and pay yonr lawyers." , 

"I have no money," said Edith, helpless- 
ly; "that is, not more than a f^w Bover- 
eigiiB. I did not think of that." 

" No money f 

"No — only a little," 

"No moneyl Why, how is tbatt No 
money f ^hy, what can yon dot" 

"Wiggins manages every thing, and has 
■11 the money." 

"You hare never obtained any from him 
as yet, then 1" 

" I have never needed any." 

"He spends your own money in paying 
these spies and jailers. But if yon have no 
money, how can yon manage to live, even if 
yon do escape T" 

Edith looked down in despair. The idea 
of money had never entered her mind. Yet 
now, since it wan mentioned, she felt it« im- : 
portance. Yes, money was the chief thing ; 
without that flight was nseless, and liberty 
impoB^ble. But how could she get it t Wig- 
gins would not give her any. And where 
oould sbe goT Could she go to Mies Ptynip- 
ton's, to be a dependent upon her at the 
school f That thought was intolerable. 
Much as she loved Miss Plympton, she coold 
not descend to that. 

"Yon are certainly not very practical," 
said Dudleigb, " or your first thought would 
have been about this. But you have none, 
you say, and so it ean not be remedied. Is 
there any thing else! You see you can es- 
cape; but.what then!" 

Dudleigb was silent, and Edith looked at 
him in deep suspense. 

" You say you never see Wiggins now V 

"No." 

" Yon are not subject to insultef 

"No-to none." 

" Have you the Hall to yourself T" 

"Oh yes; I am not interfered with. Aa 
long as I stay inside the Halt I am left to 
myself — only I am watched, of coarse, as 1 
told you," 

" Of course ; but, at any rate, it seems a 
sort of houorable captivity. You are not 
like a captive in a dungeon, for instance." 

"Oh no." 

" Would you rather be here, as you are, or 
at Miss Plympton'e scbool as a aort of de- 
pendent!" 



" Here, of conise. I could not go back 
there, and face them all." 

"Woald you rather live here or in some 
meau lodging, without money to pay your 

" Here," said Edith, after a pause. 

" There are worse situations in the world 
than this, then !" 

" It seems so," said Edith, slowly, 

"By leaving thisjast now yon would be 
doing worse, then V 

" It looks like it." 

" Well, then, may it not be better for yon 
to remain here, for the present at least, un- 
til yon hear something from Sir Lionel Dud- 
leigb t" 

" Bat bow long will that be f 

" I can not tell." 

" Is there nothing else !" 

" Certainly the first thing for yon to do ia 
to see a lawyer." 

"But how can If 

"I can find one." 

" But will you r 

"Of course. I shall be most bappy. Only 
answer me this: If a lawyer takes up your 
case, shall yon be willing to live here, or 
shall yon insist on leaving !" 

"I should prefer leaving," said Edith; 
" bnt at the same time, if a lawyer has my 
case, and I can feel that sometbing is bein;; 
done, I can be content here, at least for a 
time, until I liear from Sir Lionel — or Miss 
Plympton." 

" Well, then, for the present at least, yon 
give up the idea of fighting yonr way out I" 

" Yes — I suppose so." 

"Then all that I have to do is to get a 
lawyer for you, and write to Sir Lionel, 
wherever he is." 

" You will not let Wiggins keep my law- 
yer away!" saidEditb, loan imploriug voice. 

"Oh, I fancy be has such a wholesome 
dread of lawyers that be won't try to kee)> 
one out. At any rate, these lawyers have 
aU kinds of ways, yon know, of getting into 

" And of getting people out of places, too, 

" I should be sorry not to hope that." 
So Edith found herself compelled to face 
the difflcalties of her present situation a lit- 
tle longer, and endure as best she coold the 
of her imprisonment. 



CHAPTEE XXL 



The barriers which Wiggins had raised 

between Editb and the outer world bad thus 
been surmounted by two persons — first, 
Mowbray,and second, LittleDudleigh. Mow- 
bray had come and gone witbont any sign 
' ' ■ ' from herjail- 
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er ; and now Editb could not Iielp wondering 
at the facility with nbich the new-comer, 

Dudleigh, passed and repassed those jealous- 
ly guarded limits. Dudleigh's potrer arose 
from some knowledge of the past history of 
WigjiiDS, but the knowledge did not aeeni 
very definite, and she could not help won- 
dering how long his Tlsita would be tolei- 

She was not left to wonder long. On the 
evening of the day on which Dudleigh bad 
made his last visit Wiggins came to sue her. 
She had not seen him since that time when 
he hod brought her the so-called letter of 
Miss Plympton, except once when she had 
caught a glimpse of him when riding with 
Mowbray. He now entered in his nsual 
manner, with his solemn face, his formal 
bow, his abstracted gaze. He sal down, 
and for a few moments said nothing. 

" I do not often inflict my presence on 
you, Miss Dalton," said he at length. "I 
have too much regard for yon to intrude 
upon fOQ. Some day yon will understand 
me, and will appreciate my present coarse. 
It is only for your own sake that I now 
come, because I see that you are.tbonght- 
less and reckless, and are liviug uudor a 
delnsion. You are almost beyond my con- 
trol, yet I still hope that I may have some 
faint influence over you — or at least I can 
try." 

His tone was gentle and affectionate. It 
was, in fact, paternal in its character ; but 
this tone, instead of softening Edith, only 
seemed to her afresh instance of bis arrogant 
assumption, and, as sncb, excited her con- 
tempt and indignation. These feelings, 
however, she repressed for the moment, and 
looked at him with a cold and austere face. 

"You have been receiving visitors," he 
coQtinnecl, " visitors whom 1 conld have kept 
away if I had — chosen. But to do so would 
have interfered with my plans, and so I have 
tolerated them. You, however, have been 
all along under snch a — mistake — about me 
— and my intentions — that you have thrown 
yourself upon these strangers, and hare, 
I grieve to say, endangered jour own fu- 
ture, and mine, more than you can possi- 
bly imagine. Your first visitor was objec- 
tionable, but I tolerated him for reasons that 
I need not explain ; but this last visitor is 
one who ought not to be tolerated either by 
yon or by me. And now I come to you to 
give you — a — an affectionate warning — to 
ask of yon not to be so reckless, so care- 
loss of yonr best intereste, so blind to the 
great issues that are at stake in— a — my — 
present plans." 

"You appear to me," said Edith, coldly, 
'> to have some reference to Lieutenant Dud- 

" That is what he calls himself." 
. " Calls himself f 
" Yes. This name Dudleigh is an asBumed 



one. He took that bo as to gain your confi- 

"You appear to know him very welL" 

"I do not," 

" How do you know, theij, that this name 
is assumed I" 

" Because I happen to know the Dud- 
leigh family, and this man does not belong 
to if. I never saw him before." 

" There are more Dndleigha in the world 
than the family you speak of." 

" He is an adventurer," said Wi^ins. 
"You know nothing about him. I believe 
his name is fillse, as he himself is false. 
Does he not pretend to be the son of Sir 
Lionel T" 

" No ; he says that he Is only a distant 
relation to Sir Lionel." 

"He is no relation whatever," said Wig- 
gins. "You are allowing yourself to be 
led astray by a man of whom you know 
nothing — a designing villain, an.adven- 

" It is strange that you should apply such 
terms to a man of whom yon yourself ac- 
knowledge that yon know nothing. But, 
at any rate," continued Edith, with strong 
emphasis, " he kmnca jtou. It is tbis knowl- 
edge that gives him the power of passing 
through those gates which you shut against 
me ; what that knowledge may be yon your- 
self know best." 

" He does not know me," said Wiggins. 

"He must," said Edith, "for the simple 
reason that yon dare not keep him out." 

Wiggins looked at her in sUence for some 

" It is a terrible ordeal for me," said he at 
last, in a slow, measured tone, " to talk with 
you. You seem to nie like one who is mad; 
bnt it is the madness of utter ignorance. 
You do not know. Oh, how you tempt me 
to teli you all! But 1 can not, I can not. 
My lips are sealed as yet. But I will say no 
more on that. I will aak you one question 
only. Itisthis: Can yon not see with your 
own eyes that this man isnothing more than 
a mere adventurer!" 

"An adventurer.'" repeatied Editb, indig- 
nantly. " It ill becomes one like yon to nse 
such a word as that. For what are yon 
yourself I Lieutenant Dudleigh is a gentle- 
man ; and though I have only known him 
for a short time, I am happy in calling him 
my friend. I will tolerate no abuse of him. 
Why do you not say this to his face t If he 
is what you say, why do you allow him to 
come here I An adventbrer T Why, that is 
the very name I apply in all my thoughts to 

A look of anguish came over the face of 
Wiggins. He trembled violently, but with 
an effort mastered his feelings. Evidently 
what he said was true, and te him it was a 
severe ordeal to carry on a conversation with 
Edith. Her scorn, her anger, and her hate 
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all flamed forth so yehemently that it was 
hard to eudure. 

" If f on could oal; refiuiit from these bit- 
ter laeultHl" said bo, in a monmfnl voice. 
" If yon conld only put a checi upon yonr- 
eelf when you talk with ma! I wish to 
speak calmly, hut yon hurl taunts at me 
that iufliot eiqniBil« pain. The remem- 
brance of them will one day give no less an- 
Kuish to you, believe me — oh, believe mel 
Spare me these taunts and Insnlts, I entreat 
yoQ, for the sake of both of us t" 

"Both of uaT" repeated Editfa, without 
being in the slightest degree afiected by the 
words of Wiggins. "Both of usT You 
seem to me to be including yourself and me 
in the same class, as though then could be 
any thing in common between me and one 
like yon. That is impossible. Our inter- 
ests are forever separate." 

"You do not know," said Wiggins, with 
a great effort to be calm. " This man — this 
Lieutenant Dndleigb, as he calls himself — 
is an enemy to both of us." 

"You use that expression with strange 
pertinacity. I must toll you ^ain that 
there can not possibly be auy thing in com- 
n between yon and mo. For my part, I 
as my natural enemy. You 
are my jailer. I am your prisoner. That 
is all. I am at war with yon. I would 
give half of my possessions to escape from 
your bands, and the other half to pnaish 
you for what you have done. I live in the 
hope of some day meting ont to you the 
punishment which your crimes deaerve. If 
anyone is an enemy of yours, that one thing 
is a sufScient recommendation to make him 
a Mend of mine." 

At these words Wiggins seemed to endure 
a keener anguish, and his face bore upon it 
the same pallid horror which she had seen 
there before upon a similar provocation. He 
stared at her for a few moments, and then 
boning down, he leaned his head upon his 
band and looked at the floor in silence. At 
last he raised bis head and looked at her 
with a calm face. 

"Is there no possible way," said be, "in 
which I can speak to you without receiving 
wounds that stiug like the fangs of a ser- 
pent t Be patient with me. If I offend, 
try to be a little forbearing just now, for the 
sake of yourself, if for nothing else. See, I 
am humbling myself. I aak your forbear- 
ance. I wish to speak for your own good- 
Tor, as it is, you are doing yon know not 
what. Yon are ruining yourself; you are 
blighting and blasting your own future ; 
you are risking your reputation ; you are 
exposing the family name to the sneers of 
the world, once again. Think of your fran- 
tic adventure at tlie gates with that — that 
Mowbray !" 

Now if Wiggius had wished to mollify 
Edith, or to persuade her to lall in with his 



own wishes, he was certainly most nnfbrtn- 
nate iu bis way of going about it ; and e«- 
peciallyin such an allusion as this. Forno 
sooner did he mention the name of Mow- 
bray than Edith was roused to a fresh ex- 
citement. 

" What I" sbe exclaimed. " Do you throw 
that up to TM — you of all men f Who, I ask 
you, was the cause of all the shame and mis- 
ery and violence that I suffered there f Who 
was the one that made it oecessaryT Who 
was the one that brought me to such a pitch 
of desperation that 1 was ready to do any 
thing, however wild or frantic t WhoT 
Why, you yourself — you, who come to me 
now, and with a solemn voice aak me to 
calm myself. Is it not possible for you to 
see what a borrible mockery all this must 
be to me t But I will do what you aek. I 
will be calm in spite of all. Come, now, I 
will meet yon on yonr own ground. I will 
ask yon one thing. How much money will 
yon take to let me go free t" 

At this Kquest Wiggins stared at her with 
the expression of one who, while already 
reeling under a stroke, has received some 
new blow. He started irom his chair to bis 
feet, and stood for a moment regarding her 
with an indescribable look. But again he 
mastered his emotions, and finally resamed 
hie seat. 

" I don't know what to say to you !" he ex- 
claimed. "I came to advise yon, and to warn 
you. I have done every thing. There is 
one thing which would put an end to aU this 
misery which you inflict on me, but that one 
thing I wish on no account to say just now. 
I can not jnst yet give up the hope that has 
cheered me for so long a time ; still, I must 
warn you. Rash girl, you have already sof- 
fered from this Mowhray, as be calls him- 
self. Do yon not sec that this new visitor, 
this so-called Dudleigh, is nothing else than 
the ally, the associate, the partner, the emis- 
sary of MowbrayJ" 

"The associate of Mowbray," said Bdtth, 
quietly, " is yourself. You sent him to 
me, I have no doubt. You have your own 
schemes. What they are I do not know, nor 
do I care to know. As for Lieutenant Dnd- 
leigb, he is, I feel sure, an honorable gentle- 
man, and his associates are far, very far dif- 
ferent from snch as you and Mowbray. He 
is the friend of one whom I also regard now 
as my only friend — one whom I never cease 
to pray to reach — one whom I hope yet to 
find, and by bis help escape from your infa- 
mons control, and punish you for all your 
villainy toward me and mine." 

"What is this I What do yon meant 
A friend t" 

Wiggins uttered these words in a bewil- 
dered way. 

" The friend whom I hope to reach," said 
Edith, "the one to whom I took for venge- 
ance on you, is Sir Lionel Dudleigh." 
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"Six Lionel Dadleigh!" repeated Wiggins, 
with a groan. " Youl" 

"Tee, Sir Lionel Uudleigh!" said Edith. 
" I see that yoa are agitated at the mention 
of that name — the niuue of an honorable 
man — a mau of stainless name, who han 
nothing in common with such as you. Let 
me tell you that the time will yet come 
■ when yon shall have to meet Sir Lionel Dud- 
loigh face to face, and then you will have 
reason to tremble I" 

At this Wiggins rose. He did not look at 
Edith. He did not say a word. He seemed 
overwhelmed. His head was bowed down 
on his breast; his eyes were fixed on the 
floor ; and he walked with a slow and weary 
pace out of the room. 

" It was the threat of Sir Lionel Dnd- 
leigh," thought Edith, "that terrified him. 
He knows that the time is coining when be 
will have to give an account; and he fears 
Sir Lionel Dadleigh more than any other 
living man." 



CHAPTEE XXII. 



Little Dudleigh now came to the Hall 
nearly every day, and devoted himself to 
Bdith. In spite of his devotion, however, 
her admiration for him never rose to a very 
high pitch. There was something about the 
little man which was too prim and precise 
— an indescribable something which made 
her feel a half contempt, against which it 
was difflcnlt to struggle even by keeping her 
mind fixed on his valnable services. His lit- 



tle particular ways were more appropriate 
than to a man, and excited her 
impatience. Still she felt that he must have 
plenty of courage, for Lad he not offered to 
risk his life, and had be not come armed and 
prepared to force a way for her out of the 

Edith,Iike all generona natures, was frank 
id confiding. She was wann-hearted, im- 
pul8ive,aud quick t« show gratitude. After 
the society of t be Mowbray s, she found that of 
Little Dudleigh an inexpressible relief. What 
struck her most about hira was his unvary- 
ing calmness. He must have some personal 
regard for her, she was sure, for on what oth- 
gronnds would he come to see her so in- 
cessantly, and spend so much time with hert 
ver showed much of this in his 
He frequently paid oomiiliments, 
and alluded to his williugneBB to do any 
thing to serve her; but ho seldom indulged 
in sentiment. He never showed any ap- 
proach to tbe tenderness of love. On the 
whole Edith was immensely relieved at this, 
for the little man was one whom she could 
cordially appreciate as a disinterested friend, 
but whose approach toward gallantry or 
sentiment would have been repugnant in 
the extreme. 

Little Dudleigh certainly exerted all his 
powers to make himself agreeable, and not 
without success. For Edith, who was nat- 
urally of a radiant temper, was now in high 
spirits at her brightening prospects, and it 
her, Dudleigh had in- 
numerable stories to tell of London life, and 
these stories referred almost exolusively to 
the theatre. He appeared to be intimate- 
ly acquainted with all the " profesBionol'' 
world, and more particularly with the act- 
resses. His stories about them were gener- 
ally of a light, gossiping cbaTact«r, referring 
to their petty feilings, jealousies, and weak- 
nesses, aud seemed like the malicious tales 
which actresses tell about one another. 
Still none of them were at all unfit for a 
lady's ear, and in all of them there was some 
absurdity which compensnted for their ma- 
liciousness. Little Dudleigh seemed to nn- 
detstand most thoroughly the female nature, 
its excellences and its defects, its strength 
and its weaknesses. In bis auecdotes about 
men he was never ao successfuL His famil- 
iarity with women's ways was quite remark- 
able, and extended even to the smallest de- 
tails of dress aud ornament. His whole 
mannerpnt Edith singularly at her ease, and 
she sometimes caught herself speaking to 
him almost as she nsed to speak to her fel- 
low school-girls. 

Little E>udleigh's society thus becameqalte 
agreeable, and Edith looked forward each 
day to his appearance with something like 
impatieuce. There was, after all, every rea- 
son why she should enjoy it. She hod no 
other associate, and this one upon whom she 
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was thrown exerted all his powers fur the 
sole purpose of pleasing her. 

There naa very little of any thing like en- 
thaHiBsm ahont Little Dailleigh, and in this 
nspect he differed very widely from Edith. 
She would go into raptnres OTor every beau- 
tiful ecene. Abriliiautsky, aricb landscape, 
a qniet woodland view, all served to excite 
her admiring comments. Little Dudteigb, 
however, showed uo such feeling. He con- 
fessed himself iudifferent to natural scenery, 
and partial only to city life; and while he 
acknowledged tlie beauty of tbe place, he 
yet declared that he found more to admire 
in a drawing-room or a theatre. 

Meanwhile the little man had not been 
idle. On his first visit after the conversa- 
tion last detailed be informed Edith that he 
had writteu to Loudon, making inqairiea 
about Sir Lionel. A few days afterward he 
showed Edith a letter which he said he had 
leceived from Sir Lionel's London solicitors. 
The writer stated that he did not know 
vrhere Sir Lionel was, bnt that he would 
vrit« to a firm in Marseilles, who were hia 
bankers and agents. Tbe opinion of tbe 
writer was that the baronet was somewhere 
about tbe Mediterranean. This intelligence 
Vas rather distressiDg to Edith, but ehe had 
been prepared for something of tbe kind; 
and as Little Dodlcigh encouraged ber, and 
pointed out many reasons for hope, she took 
heart and hoped for the beat. 

According to Little Dudleigb, Sir Lionel 
was always traveling. Duringten or twelve 
years he said that he had not been in En- 
gland more thtui three or fonr times. It 
was on one of these occasions that he had 
met with him, and had received fttun him 
certain acts of kindness which made him 
grateful to his benefactor. Sir Lionel, he 
Raid, had been a great traveler, having been 
through every part of Europe and America, 
and most of Asia. He waa constantly rov- 
ing abont to different places, aometimee by 
land, at other times in hie own yacht. This, 
' he thought, mnst be the reason why Edith 
had never heard from him. Personally he 
was most kind-hearted and generous, and if 
he only knew the eitaatiou in which she was, 
he would fly to her assistance. 

Little Dudleigb also alluded in a geueral 
way to Sir Lionel's family troubles. The 
quarrel with his wife, he said, had broken 
up the baronet's life, and made him . 
derer. He knew nothing about the 
hut had heard that Lady Dudleigb had been 
very mnch to blame, and bad deserted her 
husband under very painful circumstances. 
It was this that bad made the unhappy 
husband a wanderer. Lady Dudleigb, ' 
thought, bad died years ago. 

Such was tbe state of things, according to 
^Little Dudleigb, and Edith had only te make 
up her mind to wait until something 
deflnit« was known. In the mean 



however. Little Dndleigh had not been un- 
mindful of Hiss Plympton, bnt wrote a letter 
her, which he showed to Bditb. Edith 
D wrote one, which was inclosed in his. 
Several weeks passed away, but no reply 
was received, and tbis silence distresaed 
Edith greatly. At length, when she had 
lost all hope of hearing teoxa ber dear friend, 
a reply came. It was written ftom Italy, 
and Edith read it with feelings of mingled 
amazement and anxiety. 

It was written in a, strange hand, and io- 
fonned Lieutenant Dudleigb that his letter 
aud incloenre had been forwarded &om 
Plympton Terrace, where it had been first 
sent, to Miss Flympton's present abode at 
Nice ; and went on to say that Miss Plymp- 
!ome back irom Dalton care-worn 
by anxiety and fatigue, that a severe Illness 
had been the result, and that she had been 
to the south of France. The writer 
stated that she was still too feeble to under- 
go any excitement, and therefore that Lieu- 
int Dudleigh's letter and inclosure had 
been shown ber. As soon as Miss Flymp- 
8 health would admit of it the letters 
would be given to her. It was uncertain 
how long ebe would remain at Nice. They 
fere thiukiugnow of taking her to Germany 
r Switzerland. The school hod been broken 
p for the present. This letter was signed 
by "Ad^le Swinburne," who eald that she 
was Miss Plympton's " attendant." It was a 
that Edith had never heard of before, 
lever occurred to Edith to question for 
LOment the authenticity of this letter, 
ccepted it all as truth, and was filled 
with grief. Miss Plympton, then, had not 
been forgetful. She had done what she 
could, and this illness was the result. It 
]ow to Edith that the climax of her 
had been reached in the sufferings 
and exile of her only friend. 

"And now. Miss Dalton," said Little Dud- 
leigb, after a long silence, in which he 
had watched ber with respectful sympathy, 
what do you wish to do I" 
" Pm afraid that I eball have to rely npon 
yon altogether," said Edith. 

" You want something to be done as soon 
as possible, of course." 
" Of course— most earoestly." 
"You see, then, that both Sir Lionel and 
Mies Plympton are quite out of our reach. 
If you wish for deliverance you must try 
something else." 

" What else can I try T" 

"Well, the law." 

"The lawT Of course, that is just what 

" It is tedious, remember," 

"Oh, if I can only make a beginning, I 
can wait. It isn't my life here, or even my 
imprisonment, that is intolerable so much 
as my helplessness, and the thought that I 
am doing nothing, and the impunity with 
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wUcli this wretched Wiggina carries ont his 
purposes. If I could only know that the 
nffair was in the hands of a lawyer, I Hhonld 
feel content." 

"Yes, women hare a great faith in law- 

"At any rat*, theie mnst he sometMng in 
the law, altbongh it is often baffled." 

" There ought to be, certaiulj ; bnt of 
couTse yon must be prepared to have your 
enit resisted. Wiggins will also have law- 
yers, and the ahtest ones that he can And." 

" Then I ranst get better ones," 

"Of course." 

"And immediately, too, without waiting 
any longer," said Editb, impatiently. 
■ " Well, 1 will get yo^ one as soon as pos- 
sible, if you say so." 

"Lientenant Dodleigh," said Edith, with 
deep emotion, " you have claims on my grat- 
itude which I can never repay." 

"It is tlie happiest moment of my life," 
said Little Dudleigh, with greater anima- 
tion than usual, "since I have' heard you 
say that. But don't speak of gratitude. 
Say, at the most, friendship. If you will 
only accept my humble services, they are 
all yours, and my life too, if necessary." 

"Oh," said Edith, with a smile, "there 
will be no danger to your life now, you 
Icnow, if I put my esse in the hands of law- 
yers." 

" Well, now, talking of lawyers," said Lit- 
tle Dndleigh, " since you have made up your 
mind to this, it will he necessary to be very 
cautious in choosing one." 

"Imnsthave the beet counsel in Eugland." 

"Certainly, for Wiggins will bo on the 
alert. With him every thing is at stake. 
If be loses, it will be absolute ruin. In tbe 
course of tiie trial his whole past life must 
come up." 

" And it ooght to come up," said Edith, 
indignantly. 

" We must, as yon say, have the best conn- 
sel in England. An ordinary man might 
ruin all. . Ton must get the best lawyer in 
Iiondon. And now I would not advise you 
to choose the most eminent one there, for 
fear lest the multitude of his engagements 
might prevent him from giving to your case 
the attention which it inquires. You want 
some one who will give his whole sonl to 
the case — some shr«wd, deep, wily, crafty 
man, who understands thoroughly atl the 
ins and outs of law, and can clrciimvent 
Wiggina in every way.? 

" But I don't like these wily lawyers," 
said Edith, donbtfiilly. " I prefer honorable 

" Yes, certainly, as friends, no doubt yon 
do; bntyouarenot nowseekingforaMend. 
Ton are on the look-out for a servant, or, 
rather, for one who can fight your battle 
best, and deal the best and surest blows 
upon Wiggins." 



" Well, Tm sore I don't know," said Edith, 

doubtfnlly. 

" Now ni tell yon what Rl do, if you'll 
consent," said Little Dndleigh. "Til go to 
London and seek out the right man myself. 
There is no use in writing lett«Ts. I must 
go and explain the thing personally." 

"Lieutenant Dudleigh," said Edith, in 
deep emotion, " I do not know what to say. 
You really overwhelm mo with kindnesses. 
I can only say that you, have earned my life- 
long gratitude." 

Little Dudleigh shook his head depreoa- 
tingly, 

"Miss Dalton," said he, in a tone of re- 
spectful devotion, "the favor is all yours, 
and the pleasure is all mine. Believe me, I 
feel happy beyond expression at being able 
to do any thing for you." 

And after some further conrersation. Little 
Dudleigh took his leave. 

"How noble and generons he is!" thought 
Edith, as she watched him walk dovrn the 
avenue. "Dear Little Dudleigh, what n 
pity it is that he is not a few inches taller V 



CHAPTER XXm. 

The departure of Dndleigh left Edith to 
the monotony of her solitary life. If Dud- 
leigh had desired to win her atFections, he 
could certainly have chosen no better way 
of doing BO, for by this course he made him- 
self greatly missed, and caused Edith to 
count the days in her impatience for his re- 
turn. In her loneliness she could not help 
recalling the hours she bad passed with her 
agreeable visitor, and thus was forced to 
give him a large portion of her tbonghts. 
His connection with Sir Lionel seemed of 
itself a recommendation of the strongest 
kind, and all that he had done fbr her, and 
was still doing, flUed her generons soul witti 
gratitude. 

Thinking thus about him, sherecallad his 
whole mannto and appearance. The worst 
that could be said against him was that he 
was effeminate. Bnt at any rate that was 
better than being bmtal. Otherwise he was 
frank and engaging and clever and gentle- 
manly. He had evidently a high sense of 
honor. He was devoted to her. From the 
first time when he had heard her story down 
to the present moment he had not ceased to 
think for her and to work for her. Even 
now he had gone to London to obtain for 
her what she most wanted — the assistance 
of the law. 

All these things made him appear iu a 
more favorable light than ever. She recalled 
his heroism and devotion. She considercgl^ 
that he had done as much as if he had laid 
down his life for her, since he had offered to 
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do so, and bad only been preveDled by 
ber probibitioD. Little Dudleigb, tbeii, sbe 
tbongbt, witb bia slight frame and bihbII 
hands, had more real manbood than a bnn- 
dred each big brutes as Mowbray. If he 
is not a true man, who is T Conld she ever 
hope again to find so devoted a friend T Im- 
poeetble. He had come to ber iu her very : 
<Urkeet bont ; he bad eagerly espoused bor 
eanse, and bad devoted himself with all his 
Bool to her interests. What more could sbe 
wish than this T 

Fot several weeks Dadleigh remained 
away, and Edith grew excessively impa- 
tient. 8be began t« fear for his safety. In 
her anxiety she sometimes imagined that 
Wiggins might have caused some barm to 
fall on him' in London. 8h« recalled all tbe 
dangers of the London streeU. of which slie 
had read in various works of floCion, and 
imagined Wiggins hiring some out-throat to 
follow him, assassinate him at the Urst op- 
portunity, and throw his body into tbe riv- 
er. She imagined that some ruffian, hired 
of coarse by Wiggins, might tempt him to 
take a friendly glass, drug his liquor, and 
then dispose of his victim in the same con- 
venient river. Then her mood changed, and 
she laughed at the absardity of such fears, 
for sbe well knew that he must be perfectly 
fiuniliar with London Ufa and the London 
streets, so that any thing of this kind was 
uonseDsical. Then she tbonght that perhaps 
no lawyer would undertake ber case without 
money being paid at once. In fact, all the 
teaia that cenld be suggested by an uneasy 
mind and a very vivid imagination came 
crowding before bet as tbe time passed by 
and Dudleigh did not return. 

But at last all her fears came to an end. 
One morning, at the usual hour, she saw his 
well-known figure approaching the house. 
In her eager joy she hurried at once down 
stalls, and could scolcely prevent herself 
from running down tbe avenne to meet him. 
It was with difficulty that sbe controlled 
herself, and waited for him in the draning- 

Little Dudleigh entered witb bis usual 
oalmsessand self-possession. Edith greeted 
him witb the warmest welcome. 

" But you come alone," said she, in a tone 
of disappointment. " You have not been 
snocessful." 

" In fine sense," said be, " I have been 
most snccessAil, for I have fonn^ the very 
man I wanted. I had to wait for him, though. 
He was in Lyons when I reached London, and 
I went over for him and brought bim hero." 

" Lyons !" exclaimed Editb. " Why, that's 
in France. Did yon really go over to 
France t" 

" Why notf said Dudleigh, calmly. " I 
set forth on a certain purpose, and I am not 
iu tbe habit of giving up what I undertake 
to do. Besides, you forget fbr whom that 



< business was nndertaken, and tbe impal»o 
that drove me forward." 

Edith looked at the floor and said nothing. 
She felt nnder such obligations to him that 
she hardly knew what to eay. 

".I should like to have brougbt tbe lawyer 
here at once," he continued, "hut did not. 
He is now in this neighborhood, however. 
The reason why I did not bring bim now 
was because I wished first to see Wiggins 
myself. He must be prepared, or he may 
make tinnble. I wish to frighten him into 
allowing him to pass. I shall have to mako 
up some plausible story, however, to account 
for bis visiting you. I have not yet decided 
on what it shall be. I think, however, that 
the lawyer had better come here alone. You 
will, of course, know tbat he is to be trusted. 
You may say to him, in fact, whatever you 
bke." 

"But wouldn't it be better for yon to he 
present also T" said Edith. " I may require 
your advice." 

"Thank you. Miss Dalton. I assure yon 
I value most highly every expression of yonr 
coaHdence. But I think it will be better 
for you to see bim alone. He will give you 
bis card. His name is Barber. If I were to 
come with him, Wiggins might suspect. At 
tbe same time, I don't know, after all, but 
that I may change my mind and conie with 
him. But in any case you may talk to him 
freely. He has not been idle, for he has al- 
ready mastered your whole situation. You 
may trust bim just as much as you trust me. 
You may, in fact, regard him tbe some as 



" I know you hate expressions of grati- 
tude," said Edith, after a pause ; "but I can 
only say tbat my own gratitude is beyond 
expression. You have given me hope—" 

"Say nothing about it," said Dudleigh, 
interrupting her. " Tbat will be tbe beet 
thanks, though really I have done nothing 
to merit thanks. Duty and honor both im- 
pelled me to ^rve you, witbout mentioning 
— any — a — deeper and. stronger foeUng." 

Edith again looked at the floor. She sus- 
pected the existence of this stronger feeling, 
and did not altogether like to think of it. 
Her own feelings toward him were singularly 
cool, and she did not wish him to be other- 
wise. His general oalmness of demeanor 
was very pleasant to her, and his occasional 
allusions to any deeper sentiment than com- 
mon, few though they were, troubled her 
greatly. What if he should seek as his re- 
ward that which he surely had » right to 
hope for — her hand t Could she give itt 
Ou the other hand, could she have the heart 
to refuse it T The alternative was not pleas- 

On the foUoning day, while Edith was 
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waiting la great iiiipatieDce,astiaugercaine 
to the Hall to call upon her. 

The stranger waa a Bmall-sized man, with 
rouad shouldera, gray hair, bushy eyebrows, 
and aaUow skin. He wore spectacles, bis 
clothes were of good material, but rather 
loose fit, betokening one who was iiidlfierent 
to dreas. His boots were loose, his gloves 
also, and an nmbretla which he carried, be- 
ing without a band, had a bivggy appear- 
ance, which was quite in keeping with the 
general style of thia man's coetnoie. He 
looked to Edith so much like a lawyer that 
she could not halp wondering at the com- 
pleteness with which one's profession stamps 
itself upon the exterior. 

"I am sent," said the stranger, after a 
brief, stiff salutation, " by Lientenant Dud- 
leigh, to communicate with yon about your 
present position. I take it for granted that 
we shall not be overheard, and propose to 
carry on this conversation in as low a tone 
as possible." 

Saying this, the stranger took a, quick, 
sharp glance through his speobacles around 
the loom. 

His voice was dry and thin, bis manner 
abmpt and stiff and business-like. Evi- 
dently ho was a dried-np lawyer, whose 
whnlo life bad been passed among parch- 
ments. 

Edith assured him that from where they 
were sitting they could not be overheard if 
they spoke in a moderately low voice. This 
appeared to satisfy the stranger, and after 
another survey of the room, be drew forth 
from his breast pocket a wallet filled with 
papers — a well -worn, fat, business-like 
wallet — and taking from this a card, he 
rose stiffly and held this toward Edith. She 
took it, and glaucing over it read the ad- 

nSNBT BARBER, 

Inner Temple, London. 

Edith bowed. " Lient«nant Dndleigh told 

\me your name," said she. 
"And now," said he,'"let as proceed to' 
'business, for my time is limited. 

"Lieutenant Dudleigh," be began, "has 
already explained to me, in a general way, 
the state of your affairs. He found me at 
Lyons, where 1 was engaged in some impor- 
tant business, and made me come to England 
at once. He directed me verbally, though 
not formally or in proper order, to investigate 
as mnch as I oould about yonr affairs before 
coming here, and requested me to consider 
myself as your solicitor. That, I suppose, is 
quito correct, is it not V 

" It is," said Edith. 

" Under these circnmatances," continued 
Barber, " I at once went to the proper quar- 
ter, and investigated the will of yonr late 
father ; for your whole position, as you must 
- be aware, depends upon that. Of course no 
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deprive yon of yonr lawful inherit- 
real estate, which the law of the 
country secnies to you and yours forever ; 
but yet it may snrrouud you with certain 
restrictions more or less biuding. Now it 
was my object to see at>ont the natnre of 
these restrictions, and so understand your 
peculiar position." 

Here Barber paused, and taking oat his 
wallet, drew from it a slip of paper on which 
he had penciled some memoranda. 

"In the multiplicity of my legal cares, 
Uiss Dalton," he continued, "I Bud it nec- 
essary to jot down notes with reference to 
each individual case. It prevents confu- 
sion and saves time, both of which are, to 
a lawyer, considerations of the utmost mo- 
ment. 

"And now, with reference to your case, 
first of all, the will and the bnsluess of the 
guardianship — -let us see about that. Ac- 
cording to this will, yon, the heir, are left 
under tbe care of two guardians for a cer- 
tain time. One of these guardians is on the 
spot. The other is not. Each of these men 
has equal powers. Each one of these is 
trustee for you, and guardian of you. Bnt 
one has no power superior to the other. 
This is what the will distinctly laje down. 
Miss Dalton, you will perceive 
that the first necessary thing is to know - 
this. What are tbe powers of a guardian T 

it not r 

Edith bowed. The mention of two gnard- 
ians had filled her with eager curiosity, 
but she repressed this feeling for the pres- 
not to interrupt the lawyer in his 

" What, then, are the powers of a gnard- 
iant To express this in tbe simplest way, 
that you can understand those powers 
perfectly, a guardian stands, as tbe law bas 
' ';, in loco parentis — which means that he is 
lie same as a father. The father dies; he 
perpetuat«s his authority by handing it 
to another. He is not dead, then. The 
dies, but tbe father lives in the person 
of the guardian whom be may have appoint- 
ed. Such," said Mr. Barber, with indescrib- 
able emphasis — "such. Miss Dalton, !.> the 
LAW. You maBtkQOW,"hocontinned," that 
the law is very explicit on tbe subject of 
guardianship. Once make a man a guard- 
ian and, as I have remarked, he forthwith 
stands in loco parentis, and tbe ward is his 
child in the eye of the law. Do you under- 
stand T" 

Yes," said Edith, In a despondent tone. 
She Iblt disappointment and discouragemeut 
at hearing all this, and could only hope that 
there woid be something yet which would 
open better prospects. 

" Such, then, are tbe powers of a guard- 
" continued Barber. "They are very 
strong, and that will, 'by giving yoo guard- 
has tied you np." 
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" But I am of age," said Edith, meekly. 

Barber waved his hand slightly. "That," 
slud he, "ia a, point Trhich I shall consid- 
er presently. Jnst now I will say this — 
that the frmuer of that vtll considered all 
these poiota, and arranged that the gnard- 
ianehip should continne nntil such time as 
yon might obtain another gnordian of aD- 
other kind, before whom all others are pow- 

"But who are my gnardianef' asked 
Edith, in great Bioitement, unable any lon- 
ger to repress her curiosity. "One is Wig- 
gins, I know. Who is the other T" 

" One," said Barber, " Is, as you say, John 
Wiggins ; the other is Sir Lionel Dudleigh." 

"Sir Lionel Dudleigh!" exclaimed Edith, 
while a feeling of profonod satisfaction come 
to her. "Oh, how glad lam!" 

" It is indeed a good thing that it is so," 
said Barber; "bnt,nnfortnuately,hecannot 
at present be of service. For where is bet 
He is in parts nnknawn. He is out of the 
conntry. He is, for the present, the same as 
though he were dead. It ia not probable 
that he has heiUxl of yonr father's death, or 
uf the existence of this will, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Wiggins has taken the trouble t« find 
nnt where tie is, and send him the informa- 
tion. That, however, is not likely. How, 
then, is it with yon T You have, in point 
of fact, at the present time virtually bnt on« 
guardian. He is here on the spot. He is 
exerting bis authority, and yon assert, I 
think, t.hat he subjects you to a sort of im- 
prisonment. Miss Dalton, he has a right to 
do this." 

Saying this. Barber was silent for a mo- 
ment, and looked at Edith, and then at the 
floor. On the other hand, she looked stead- 
fastly at him ; but her hand trembled, and 
an expression of ntter bopeleesness came 
over her face. 

"Is that all that yon have to t«lt meT' 
she suid at last, in a despairing voice. 

" Certainly not. Miss Daltou," said Barber 
— " certainly not, I have much more t* say. 
But first it was necessary to explaiu your 
position, and lay down the LAW. There is 
only one reason why you sent for me, and 
why I came. Yon wish, by some means or 
other, to get &ee from the ooutiol of this 
guardian, John Wiggins." 

" Yes," said Edith, earnestly. 

" Veiy well," said Barber. "I knoTT all 
about that. I have been informed by Lieu- 
tenant Dudleigh. You wish in some way or 
other to gain your fteedom. How in order 
to do this there are two different ways. Miss 
Dalton, and only two. The first is to find 
your other gnardian, and obtain his assist- 
ance. Who is bet Sir Lionel Dudleigh. 
Where is he I No one knows. What then t 
He must be found. You must send out emis- 
saries, messengers, detectives, in short; you 
must send off some one who will find him 



wherever he is, and make him acquainted 

with your position. But suppose that yoo 
can not 'find him, or that he Is indifferent to 
your interests — a thing which is certainly 
possible— what then T What are you to do T 
Yon are then under the control of John Wig- 
gins, your remaining guardian ; and it re- 
mains to be seen whether, by the provisions 
of the will, there is any other way in which 
you may escape from that control. Now the 
will has made provisions, and here is the 
other of those t^vo ways of escape of which 
I spoke. This is marriage. If you were to 
marry, that moment you would be f^ee fixim 
the control of John Wiggins; and not only 
BO, but he would at once l>e compelled to quit 
the premises, and hand in his accounts. Of 
oontse his object is to prevent any thing of 
that kiud, which would be so ruinous to him, 
and therefore he will keep you shut up, if 
possible, OS long as be lives; bnt if you 
should adopt this way of escape. Miss Dal- 
ton, you would turn the tables at once ; and 
if, as I have understood is the case, he baa 
made any misappropriations of money, or 
defalcations of any kind, be will be bound to 
make them good, to the uttermost farthing. 
Such, Miss Dalton, is the l^w." 

"And I have no better prospect than 
thisT" exclaimed Edith, in deep dejection. 

"Those, Mies Dalton, are the only two 
conraes possible." 

"And if Sir Lionel can not be found t" 

"Then you will have to fall back on the 
other alternative." 

"But that is out of the question." 

"Such, unfortunately, are the only pro- 
visions of the wiU." 

"Then there is no hope," sighed Edith. 

"HopeT Oh yes! There is plenty of 
hope. In the first place, I would urge yon 
to lose uo time in searching after your nn- 

" I shall do so. Will you see to it I" 
"I will do all that I can. You wish me, 
of course, to act in connection with Lieuten- 
ant Dudleigh." 



"I will begin at oi 



And n 



V I mnst 



go." 

The lawyer put his memoranda back in 
the wallet, restoring the latter to his pocket, 
and took his hat. 

"But must I remain a prisoner heret" 
cried Edith. " Is there no law to free me — 
none whateverT After all, I am a Britisli 
subject, and I have always understood that 
in England no one can be imprisoned with- 
out a trial." 

" You are a word. Miss Dalton, and gnaxd- 
ians can control their wards, as patents con- 
trol children." 

" But parents can not control children who 

"A ward ia nndei age till the time speci- 
fied in the legal instrument that appoints 
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. the guardian. Ton, nntil marriage, are what 
the law oaJlB an 'infant.' But do not be 
diHCouraged, Miss Daltoo. We will hnnt up 
Sir Lionel, and if lie can be found we will 
bring him back to England." 

Saying tbis, in the eame dry, boeineea-like 
tone that be bad osed all along, Barber bow- 
ed himself ont. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 
NEW OBLIQATIONS. 

That interview with the lawyer left Edith 
in a state of the deepest dejection. She bad 
certainly not anticipated any thing like this. 
She expected that measures would at once 
be taken to cany <Hi a contest with Wiggins, 
and give her her lawful Fights, and above all 
her freedom. It never for a moment entered 
her mind to qnestion the truth of a single 
statemeat that Barber had made. Hie whole 
oommunioation with her was of the mo«t 
busineM-like character, as it seemed to her, 
and she thought he must be eminent in his 
profession, or else Dudleigh wonld not have 
employed bim. And this was the end of all 
that hope in which she had been indulgiag ! 
Her fieedom now seemed farther removed 
than ever. How could Sir Lionel over be 
fonndf According to Dndleigh, be lived 
the life of a wanderer, and leil no trace 
behind bim. It was butt for her to think 
that her only hope depended upon finding 



On the foUowing day Dndleigh came, 
looking as calm and as unmiBed as usual. 

"Barber has gone back," said he. "I 
knew before what he was going to tell you. 
I had not the heart to tell you myself, or 
even to be here when he was telling yon." 
It might have saved me some disappoint- 
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" But the disappointment wonld have been 
as great, and I had not the heart to inflict 
sorrow myself upon jou / I know, after Bar- 
ber bad explained It to me, bow I felt ; and I 
can form some idea of the nature of your 
feelings." 

"So there is nothing to he done," said 
Edith, with a sigh. 

" Pardon me, there ia very much indeed t« 
be done, though whether it will result in 
any thing remains t4) be seen," 

"What can I dot" 

" Do t Why, as Barber said, hunt op Sir 
Lionel." 

"ru never And him." 

"Yes, you can." 

"HowT 

"By aearohing, of conise. And that is 
what I have oome about now." 

"Have you thonght of any thing newT" 

"No, nothing. I merely came to make a 
proposal." 

"What is it V asked Edith, languidly ; for 
now there seemed no chance for any thing. 

"It is this," said Dudleigh. "I propose, 
if yon will allow me, to go myself." 

" You !" exclaimed Edith, in great surprise. 
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"TeB." 

" But can yoa obtain leave to go T Tou 
will have to go abroad, won't you 1"' 
. "Yes, of coarse." 

"But can you leave your regiment t" 

" Oh yes. I can get leave of absenca for 
as long a time ae will be needed for that, I 
think, without difflcalty. In fact, before 
leaving London, as aoon aa I heard Barber's 
opinion, I put in my request at once for two 
mouths' leave, andl have every reason to be- 
lieve that they will allow it. I have one 
or two inSnential friends, yua know." 

"And will you really go T" aeked Edith, in 
tones of deep feeling, with all her gratitude 
evident in lier tone and erpression. 

"Tbs, if you will allow me." 

" 1 1 — allow you T I am only too glad to 
have a friend who is willing to nudertake 
Bttch a thing for me in my distress." 

"There ie nothing, Miss Dalton, which I 
would not nndertake for yon." 

"You are overwhelming me with obliga- 
tions," said Edith. " What yon have already 
done is more than I can ever repay." 

"Do not speak of obligations," said Dnd- 
leigh, earnestly. "My beat reward is the 
thonght that I may have given you even a 
temporary relief." 

".Ton have given me much happinees," 
said Edith, earnestly ; " and if it proves to 
he only temporary it will not be yoiir fanlt. 
Yon overwhelm me with a sense of obliga- 

" Now really, Mies Dalton, if yon talk in 
that way, yon will make me feel ashamed. 
After all, what have I done 1 Nothing more 
than any geotlemau would do. But do not 
say a word about it again. Let It be taken 
for granted that I do this from a selfish mo- 
tive — lumply to please myself, yon know ; 
simply because I love — to do it." 

Dndleigh spoke in his nsnal qniet way, 
without any particular ardor, although once 
or twice his voice grew more earnest than 
usual. Edith said nothing. She felt a lit- 
tle embarraased, but the self-possession of 
Dudley was perfect; he hinted strongly at 
love, but seemed not at all like an ardent 
lover. He looked and acted eimply like a 
Mend ; and a« Edith needed a friend above 
all things, she was glad to accept his serv- 

" My present plan," said he, " can be easi- 
ly explained. Sir Lionel seems to be some- 
where almut the Mediterranean. Any letters 
that are sent to him have to be directed to 
Messrs. ChateUon, Comeaux, and Co., Mar- 
seilles, who fbrward them to him. I have 
already written to these gentlemen, asking 
where he is; but when they sent their reply 
they did not know. They stated, however, 
that on hearing from him they would lot me 
know. But to wait for an answerfrom these 
gentlemen would lie too great a trial for your 
patience. Yon can not be satisfied, nor could 



I, unless something is being done. It would 
simply kill yon to wait here, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, for let- 
tors that would never come. Nothing is so 
terrible. Yuu mnst send some one. Noiv I 
think that the best one you can send is my- 
self, and I hope I speak without vanity. No 
mere hireling can go on this service. The 
one who goes should have different motives, 
and for my part I should feel the search to 
have a personal interest, and should worfc 
for yon as I would for myself." 

" Oh, Lieutenant Dudleigh," said Edith, 
" there is no need for me to say how I shonld 
feel about a search made by you. I refruin 
from expressiana of gratitude, since yon for- 
bid them ; and so I do not know what to 
say." 

" Say nothing, then, and — I do not like 
to say it, but I must — hope for nothing. If 
jon hope, yon may be disappointed. If yon 
do not hope, you can not be. But in any 
case, whether yon are disappointed or not, 
remember this — -that in spito of these musty 
lawyers, if the worst comes to the worst yon 
have one stead&st friend, and that if yon 
say the word I will force a way for yon 
through those gates. If yon ever fe«l die-, 
cooraged, remember that. It is a great pre- 
ventive against despair to know that you 
have an alt«raative of some kind. And now 
I win take my departure, for the train will 
leave soon, and I must go at once." 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE SOnKCBS OF THE NILE. 
At length, ailer an absence of four or fire 
weeks, Dndleigh returned. Edith had tried 
hard not to hope, so as to be prepared iiir a 
disappointment; but after all, in spito of bar 
efforts, she could not help hoping. She pnt 
great confidence in Dudleigh's energy and 
perseverance, and thought that he would be 
able not only to find ont where Sir Lionel 
might be, but even to see him, and make 
him acquainted with her situation. He had 
already done so much for her that it seemed 
quite posaible for him to do this. As the 
days passed by she found herself looking 
forward to his return as the time of her cer- 
tain deliverance, until at length hope grew 
to confidence, and tbo idea of disappoint- 
ent was completely driven away. 
At last he came, and his first appeivance 
put to flight all her hopes, and filled her 
with anameless terror. He looked d^eoted 
and weary. He asked after her health, and 
whether she had been in any way molested ; 
after which Edith entreated bim to tell her 
the worst. 
"For you bring bad news," said she — "I 
B it in your face. Tell me the worst." 
Dudleigh roonmftilly shook his head. 
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" Yon hftve not fiiund him, then t" 
"No." 

t yoa mnat have hetuA Hometbing 
" ' ■ ■; alive, is he 



about him. He is a 



" I don't know even that." 

"What! has any thing happened to himT" 

" Not that I know of. But he has started 

onaloDgaudperiloDBexcaraion; andwheth- 

er he will ever letam or not is more than I 

" Then there is no hope," said Edith, in a 
voice of despair. 

Dndleigh was silent for a time. 

" I will tell yon all," he replied at length. 
"When I left yoa I wont at once to Mar- 
seilles. I called on Sir Lionel's agents there, 
bnt found that they had heard nothing from 
him whateyei. They said that when he last 
left that city he had gone to Turkey. I then 
aet off for Constantinople, and spent a week 
there, trying to find some traces of him. At 
Ibe British Embassy they said that he bad 
only remained one day in the city, and had 
then gone in his yacht, which he had brought 
with him, on a cruise in the Blaok Sea. But 
whether he bad retnmed or not no one knew. 
At last I net witb a merchant who knew 
him, and be told me that he had returned 
and gone to Athens. I went to Athens, and 
found that he had been there at one of the 
hotels, the landlord of which informed me 
that he had spent three days there and bad 
left for parts unknown. I left letters at each 
of these places, and sent others to Smyrna, 
Beyront; Jaffa, and Alexandria. Then I re- 
turned to Uarseilles. There, to my Bnrprise, 
I learned that, a few days after I left, they 
had heard from Sir Lionel, who was in Alex- 
andria, and about to start on the maddest 
expedition that was ever heard of — a jour- 
ney up the Nile, into the inaccessible re- 
gions of Central Africa — to try to discover 
the sources of that river. He simply an- 
nounced to bis agents that all his prepara- 
tions were completed, and that he would 
leave immediately. What could I do tbent 
I did the only thing there was to be done, and 
hurried to Alexandria. Of course he bad left 
the place before my letter reached it ; and 1 
learned that fh)m the rapid way in which be 
set out he mnst already be far out of reach. 
Even then I would have gone after him, and 
tracked him to the sources of the Nile them- 
selves, if I had been able. But I had no ex- 
perience in travel of that kind. I couldn't 
manage a band of Arabs, fbr I didn't know 
a word of their language, and of course I 
could not stop to study it. That ideawonld 
have been absnrd. Besides, other reasons 
had weight with me, and so I came reluc- 
tantly back." 

"Afiical the sources of the NOe!" ex- 
olaimed Edith, dolefully. " I can't nnder- 
atand why be should have chosen those 
places." 



"Well, it is no new idea. It is a thing 
that he has had in bis mind for years. I 
have heard him talk of it long ago. I re- 
member hearing him once say that the only 
chance now remaining by which a man could 
gain brilliant distinction was the discovery 
of the sources of the Nile. Every other part 
of the world, he said, is known." 

"How long sbonld yon think he might 
be absent on such a journey I" asked Edith, 
anxiously. 

"How longT Ah! Miss Dalton, so long 
that it should not be thought of. {ears 
mnst elapse before he returns." 

" Tes — if he ever does retam," said Dnd- 
leigh, in amonrnfnlvoice. "With him now 
the question is not. When will he return I 
but rather. Will he ever return t It is, as 
yon most know, a most desperate and hope- 
less undertaking. Fur thousands of years 
men have tried that journey, and &iled." 

" Bn t ma; be not be bafSed and turn back f 
There is some hope in that. He will find 
out that it is impossible." And Edith for a 
moment grasped at that thought. 

" Yon will think me one of Job's comfort- 
ers," said Uadleigb, with a melancholy smile. 
"But I think it isapoornarkof frie^bhip 
to hide the truth. It is better for HL to 
know all now. The fact is, there would be 
some hope of his return if he were any other 
than Sir Lionel Dndleigh. But being what 
he is, be wiU follow his purpose to the end. 
He is a man of unSiuching courage and in- 
flexible determination. More than this, he 
announced to his Mends before he loft that 
he would either bring back the truth about 
the sources of the Nile, or else he would not 
come l>ack at all. So now he has not only 
his resolution to impel him, but his pride 

"This hope, then, fails me utterly," said 
Edith, after a long pause. 

" He is, in fact, the same aa dead." 

" Yes, as far as yon aie concerned, and 
your present needs." 

"This is terrible!" 

" Hiss Dalton, I do not know what to say. 
I can only say that my heart achee 6>r you. 
I delayed on the road, bepause I could not 
bear to bring this news to you. Then I 
wrote a letter, and thought of sending that, 
but I feared yon might not get it I could 
not bear to see you in sorrow." 

" Yon, at least. Lieutenant Dndleigh," said 
Edith, earnestly, "have acted toward me 
like a true ftiend and a true gentleman. No 
one could have done more. It is some con- 
solation to know that every thing which was 
possible has been done." 

There was now a long pause. Each one 
was lost in thought. Edith's sad face was 
turned toward Dndleigh, but she did not 
I notice him. She was wrapped in her own 
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tboQghtg, and wondeiing how long sbe conld 
eudnK tbe life that now lay before her. 

"Miss Dalton," said Dudleigh at length, 
in a monmfol voice, "I have to leave at 
onoo to join my regiment, for my laave 
up, and it mar he some time before I see yon 

He passed. 

Edith looked at him earnestly, fearfol of 
wbM she thought might be coming. Would 
it beaoon&BsioDof loveT How strong that 
love most be which had prompted Mm to 
such devotion ! And yet she conld not re- 
tDTD it I Yet if he said any thing about it, 
what oonld she say T Could she refuse one 
who had done so much, oue who loved her 
M deeply, one who was the only Mend now 
left bert 

" It is heart-bieaking to leave you beie. 
Hiss Dalton," lie continued, " among Tinscra- 
pulous enemies. When I am away I shall be 
distraoted hy a thousand fears about you. 
How ciuk yon endue tbls iifef And yet I 
might do something to save yon from it. 
Hy own life is at yonr disposal. Do you 
wish to be free now T Will yon have that 
gate opened, and fly I" 

Edith said not a word. She was filled 
wi^iextreme agitation. Fly! Did that 
meVfo fly with bim t to escape with a 
lover t and then — what? 

" If yon wish to escape now, at this mo- 
ment, Miss Daltco, all that you have to do 
is to go out with me. lamarmed. Ifthere 
is any resistance, I can force a way through. 
The first man that dares to bar the way 
dies. As for me, if I faU, I sbaU ask nothing 

And saying this, Dndlelgh looked at Editb 
inquiringly. 

But Edith faltered. Her honor of blood- 
shed was great. Was her situation so des- 
perate that she could sacrifice a human life 
to gain her freedom! Perhaps that life 
might be Dndleigh's. Could she risk the 
life of the man who had done so much for 
hert She oonld not. No, afr«T all, she 
shrank from gaining her freedom at such, 
a risk. 

Then, again, if she were free, where could 
she got She knew now how utterly forlorn 
she was. Miss Flympton was gone, and Sir 
Lionel was gone. Therewerenoneleit. She 
conld not live without money, and all her 
vast property was under the oontrol of an- 
other. Dudleigh had said nothing about 
this. He had said nothing about lov^ ei- 
ther ; Bud she was gratoflll for his delicacy. 
Did he intend in his deep devotion- to sup- 
port her himself, or what did be intend 1 

"You hesitate, Miss Dalt^iu," said he at 
last. " Have you your old fear about blood- 
shed I" 

" I can not bear to risk snob a sacrifice," 
said Edith. 

"But one has a right to fl; from slavery, 



and to destroy any one who tries to prevent 
his escape." 

*'Icannot,''BaidEdith. " The blood that 
might be shed wonld stain all my life. Bet- 
t«r to endure my misery as best I can. It 
must become far worse before I can conseut 
to anything so terrible as the death of a fel- 
low-being." 

" You may yet consent even to that, may 
yon not t" 

" I don't know," 

" WeO, if you do, you have one on whom 
you can rely. At any rate, I do not think 
there is any reason for you to fear downright 
craelty here. The law protects you from 
that, Jast as it protects a child. You are 
not a captive in tbe hands of one of those 
old feudal barons whom we read about. 
You are simply a ward under the control of 
a guardian — a thing most odiou^ to one like 
you, yet oue which does not make yon liable 
to any physical evil. But this is poor oom- 
fort. I know that yonr position wUI be- 
come more intolerable as time goes on ; and, 
Miss Dalton, whenever you can bear it no 
longer, remember that I am ready. Yonr 
only danger would be if I should happen to 
be ordered out of England. But even then 
I would order Barber to watch over you." 

Edith sighed. Her future seemed dark 
indeed. The chance that Dudleigh might 
be ordered to America or India fiUed her 
with new alarm. 

Dudleigh rose to go. 

" In six ot eight weeks," said he, " I hope 
to come again. I shaU never forget yon, bnt 
day and night I shall be planning for yonr 
happiness." 

He took her band as he said this. Edith 
noticed that the hand which held hers was 
cold as ice. He raised her hand and 
pressed it to bis lips. 

Soou after he left. 



CHAPTER SXVT. 

A THREATXNiya LETTEB. 

On the day after the departure of Dud- 
leigh, Edith found a letter lying on her ta- 
ble. It was addressed to her in that stiff', 
constrained hand which she knew so well as 
belonging to that enemy of her life and of 
her race— John Wiggins. With some cari- 
osity as to the motive which he might have 

thus writing to her, she opened the letter, 
and read the following : 

Dbak Mibs DAI.TOM,— I feel myself in- 
capable of sustaining another interview with 
you, Bud I am therefore reduced to the neces- 
lity of writing. 

" I have been deeply pained for a long 
time at the recklessness with which you le- 
! total strangers as visitors, and admit 
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tbem to ^onr confidence. I have already 
'warned you, but my warnings were received 
l>y you in such a manner as to prevent my 
enoonntering onather inter view. 

" I write now to inform yon that for yonr 
own sake, yoor own fiiture, and your own 
good name, it ia my fixed intention to put a 
stop to these interviens. This must be done, 
■whatever may be the cost. You must un- 
derstand from this that there is nothing left 
for you but to obey. 

" If after this yon aUow these adventurers 
one single interview more, I ahaU be under 
the unpleasant necessity of limiting your 
freedom to an extent that may be painful to 
you, and even still more eo to myself. 

" Yoursi John Wiggins." 

Edith read this letter over and €>ver agMn, 
with many mingled feelings. Wiggins had 
left her so mnch to herself of late that she 
had begun to count upon his continned in- 
action, and supposed that he was too much 
afraid of Dudleigh to interfere, or to make 
any oppoeition whatever to hia visits. Now, 
however, she saw that he had made up his 
mind to action, and she fally believed that 
he was not the man who would make any 
idle menace. . 

The thing that offended Edith most in 
this letter was what she considered its inso- 
lence. Its tone was that of a superior ad- 
flressing an ini^rior — a patron speaking to a 
dexMndent. At this all the stubborn pride 
of Edith's nature was outraged, and rose in 
rebellion ; but above all was that pride stim- 
olated by the word " obey," 

She also saw in that letter the indications 
of an unpleasant development of the policy 
of'Wi^ins, which would make her future 
darker than her present waa. Hitherto he 
had simply surrounded her with a barrier 
oyer which she could not pass, admitting 
to Iter only those whom he wished, or whom 
he could not keep away. But now she aaw 
some approach mode to a more positive tyran- 
ny. There was a threat of limiting her free- 
dom. What that meant she could easily 
coiyecture. Wiggins was evidently dissat- 
isfied with the liberty which she still had of 
■walking over the grounds. He now intend- 
ed to confine her within the Hall — perhaps 
in her own room. 

This showed her what she had to expect 
in the fntuie. The steps of her tyrant's prog- 
ress would be gradual, but terrible. First, 
perhaps she would be conlined to tbe Hall, 
then to her own rooms, aud finally perhaps 
to some small chamber — some ceU — where 
she would live a living death as long as her 
jailer might allow her. 

In addition to this open show of tyranny, 
she also aaw what seemed t^ her the secret 
craft by which Wiggins had contrived an 
excuse for fiirther restraint. She conaider- 
ed Mowbray and Mra. Mowbray as direct 



agents of his. As fur Dudleigh, she now 
thought that Wij^ins had not been so muoh 
afraid of him as he had appeared to be, bnt 
had allowed him to come so as to gain an 
excnse for further coercion. It was evident 
to Edith that Dudleigh's transparent integ- 
rity of character and his ardent espousal of 
her eause moat be well known to Wiggins. 
and that be only tolerated this 'visitor so as 
to gain a plausible pretext for putting her 
under restraint. 

That letter threw an additional gloom 
over Edith's life, and lent a fresh misery to 
her situation. The prospect before hei now 
was dark indeed. She was in a prison- 
house, wbere her imprisonment seemed des- 
tined. to grow closer and closer. There was 
no reason why Wiggins shonld spare her at 
all. Having so auoceasfully shut her within 
tbe gronnda for so l<mg a time, he would 
now be able to carry out any mode of con- 
finement whioh might be desirable to bim. 
She had heard of people being confined in 
private mad-houses, through the conspiracy 
of rfelatives who coveted their property. 
Thus far she had believed these storiee to 
be wholly imaginary, but now she began to 
believe them true. Her own case had shown 
her the possibility of nqjiut and illegal im- 
prisonment, aud she had not yet b< 
to find ont any mode of escape. TJ 
seemed. now to be her fiatnre prison-El 
wbere her impTieonment would grow from 
bad to worse, and where she heiaelf, under 
the terrible struggle of feeling to which she 
would be subject, might finally sink into a 
state of madness. 

Such a prospect was terrible beyond words. 
It filled her with horror, and she regarded 
her future with the most gloomy forebodings. 
In the face of all this she had a sense of the 
most utter helplessness, and the disappoint- 
ments which she had thus Ga enconnteind 
only served to deepen her dejection. 

In the midst of all this thore was one hope 
for her, and one only. 

That solitary hope rested altogether on 
her friend Dudleigh. When ha last left her 
he had promised to come to her again in six 
or eight weeks. This, then, was the only 
thing left, and to his return she looked for- 
ward incessantly, with the most eager and 
impatient hope. 

To her it now seemed a matter of second- 
ary importance what might be her own feel- 
ings toward Dodleigh. She felt confident 
of his loTe toward her, and in the abhorrence 
with which she leeoiled front the terrible 
future which Wiggins was planning foe her 
she was able to contemplate Dudleigh's pas- 
sion with complacency. She did not love 
tbe little man, bnt if he could save her from 
the horror that rose before her, she resolved 
to shrink from no sacrifice of feeling, but 
grant him whatever reward he might claim. 

Time passed. Six weeks were over, bat 
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there were no gigns of Dndleigh. The bhb- 
peuBs of Edith now became terrible. Bhe 
began to fear that Wiggins had ghnt him 
oat, and bad refased to allow him to enter 
again. If this were so, and if Dudleigh had 
submitted to snch exeluHion, then all was 
indeed lost. But Edith would not yet be- 
lieve it. Bhe clung to hope, and sina 
bad said "eiz ot eight weeks," she thought 
that she inight wait the extreme limit mi 
tiooed by him before yielding to deapair. 

Eight weeks passed. 

On the day when those weeks bad expired 
Edith foond herself in a fever of suspense, 
devoured by the most intolerable impatieoce, 
with all her thonghto and feeliags now cen- 
tred upon Dadleigh, and her last hope fixed 
upon him only. 



CHAPTEE XXVn. 

THE PROPOAAI- 

EiGHT weeks passed. 

Edith's impatience was TincoDtroIlable. 
Thus &r she had passed most of the tiiae in 
her own room ; but now the confinement 
was more than she could endure. She went 
ou^M^the gioande, where sbe wandered 
di^H^r day, watehing and listouing, rest- 
lessljTind feverishly, for the approach of her 
friend. At length one day, as she was walk- 
ing down the avenue, a well-known figure 
came np advancing toward her, at sight of 
which a thrill of joy passed through her. 
It was be. At last Little Dadleigh ! 

In her great joy she did not seek to con- 
ceal her feelings, ot to maintain that reserve 
which thus f^r she bad manifested in herin- 
teiviews with him. AH this was thrown 
aside. Here stood at last her one true 
friend, the one whose loss she had lamented, 
whose return she had looked for so eagerly ; 
the one &ieud Doming to her through the 
enemiee who intervened. With a rapid step 
she advanced toward him. She held out 
her bands, and pressed bia warmly. Her 
lips qnivered, teus started to ber eyes, but 
she did not speak. . 

" I am back again. Miss Dalton," said Lit- 
tle Dadleigh, joyously. "But bow changed 
you are! You have suffered. I see it in 
your &oe. What is the matter? Has any 
thing new happened T Has that villain 
dared to offer insnItT Ah, why was I not 
here befgiet Bnt I could not come. I 
came as soon as I could." 

£ditb murmured a few words in reply, 
and then tbey walked together at a slow 
pace along the avenne. Edith did not care 
to go back to the Hall, where all was so 
gloomy, but preferred the &eahpuie air, and 
the cheering face of nature. 

As tbey walked on together Edith re- 
connted the events of ber life since she had 



last seen him. Now all her long pent-up 
feelings burst forth without restraint. At 
last she had some one to whom she conld 
confide her sorrows, and she found it sweet 
to talk to one whom sbe knew to be so full 
of sympathy. To all this Dudleigh listened 
with the profoundest attention, and with 
visible agitation. 

In all that sbe said and in all her manner 
Edith freely expressed the Joy that she felt 
at once more meeting with a Mend so tried, 
so true, so valued, in whom she could trust 
so implicitly, and from wham she could fiud 
sympathy. She had struggled so long in si- 
lence and in loneliness that Dndleigb's sym- 
pathy seemed doubly sweet. 

When she ceased a long silence followed. 
Dudleigh's agitation still continued. Sev- 
eral times be looked at ber wistfully, inquir- 
ingly, donbtfijlly, as if about to speak, and 
each time be hesitated. But at last, with a 
strong effort, he spoke. 

"I must say it. Miss Dalton," said he. 
" I am compelled to. I came here tliis day 
—for the Bole purpose of saying — something 
which — yon — may be unwilling to hear. I 
have hesitated long, and staid away lon- 
ger on this account, yet I must say it now. 
You are in a fearful position, Mies Dalton. 
You are iu the power of an unprincipled 
and a desperate man. I feul for you most 
deeply. Yon arealways in my thoughts. In 
order to assist you I have done ^1 that I 
could. I do not wish to make any sUusionB 
to what I have done, but rather to what I 
have felt, and shall fitel. You have become 
very dear to me. I know I am not worthy 
of yon. You are above me. I am only a 
hnmble lientenant ; you are the lady of Dal- 
ton Hall ; but I can not bear to — to go away 
and leave one whom I love in the power of 
a villain. Dare I offer yon my protection 1 
Will it be too mnob to ask you to be mine 1 
I do not hope that yon can look upon me 
Just yet with any such feelings as love, but 
I see that you treat me as a friend, and you 
have honored me- with yonr confidence. I 
hare never said any thing about my love to 
yon, bnt perhaps yon have not been alto- 
gether without suspicion about it. Had I 
found Sir Lionel, or had I thought that be 
was at all accessible, I would never have 
made my humble confession nntil yon were 
in a different position. I am ashamed to 
make It now, for though I know that you 
would not suspect me of any thing base, 
yet it looks as if I were i^aking advantage 
of your necessities. But I know that to 
a mind like yours such a suspicion would 
never come; and I am comforted by the 
thongbt that if yon do listen to my request 
it wOl lead to yonr safety. I think, too, 
that if it were possible &r yon to consent, 
even if you felt no very tender sentiment 
toward me, you would have from me a de- 
votion snch as few others are capable of 
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feeling. Uniler Bnch 

migbt not be alti^ther unhappy." 

All this Dudleigh had epokeu with fever- 
ish rapidity, and with every sign of the 
strongest ^itation, cfficaeionally stoppiug, 
and then reaaming his remarlcB in a hdad- 
loag 'way. But if he had felt station, 
Edith had felt at least quite as mnch. At 
the firat mention of his proposal her head 
aanlf forward, aud she looked fixedly Qpou 
the ground with dowBoaet eyes, while her 
tears fell abuDdBDtly. She said nothing. 
Undleigb in his frequent panses seemed to 
expect that she wonld say something, bnt 
she did not. 

Edith'B feelings were of tbe most distresB- 
ing kind. She had, of coarse, anticipated 
something like this, but bad never yet been 
able to decide what she should do in tbe 
event of sach a confeBBion. She did not 
love bim. Her feelings toward him were of 
a totally different kind. It seemed to her 
that snob a feeling as love could never by 
any possibility be felt by her for him. And 
yet she had a very strong regard for bim. 
His society was very pleasant to ber. She 
wonld have done much and Bscriflcod much 
for bis sake. But to be bis wife, that was a 
thing whieh seemed odioas. 

Yet what could she do T Her position was 
intolerable and full of peril. If she were 
his wife, in one moment sbe wonld be safe, 
&ee, and nuder the protection of one who 
loved her with utter devotion. True, she 
had no such sentiment toward bim as a wife 
ehonld have fbr a hneband, but he himself 
was aware of that, and in spite of that was 
willing, nay, eager, to take her. She was 
touched to the heart by his self-deprecia- 
tion and profound respect. 

Then, again, she thought, ongbt not he 
himself to be considered t Had he no 
claimst He had given himself up to her; 
he had done mnch for her. He had offered 
again and again to give np his life for her. 
Ought not such rare devotion to meet with 
some reward t And what reward could sbe 
ever givet There was only one which he 
wanted — herself. Could she refuse )iim 
thatT 

Dudleigh said not another word, and in 
that long 9nd most emt^arraasing silence he 
looked away so as not to odd to ber confu- 
sion. Edith did not know what to do or 
say. Could she refuse hiiu t Then how un- 
grateful she wonld be to her best friend! 
Bnt If he should leave herT What thenT 
A life of deepair! The complete triumph 
of Wiggins. A living death. 

Was it at all singular that she recoiled 
from Buoh an alternative T She could not 
endure this captivity any longer. And was 
it, then, so dreadful to give beraelf to the 
man who adored hert No. If sbe did nut 
love him, abe at least had a strong friend- 
ship, and this in time might change to love. 



She had a greater regard for Mm than for 
any other man. Distasteful^ It was. Tea. 
Bnt it was far better than this imprison- 
ment. She must take bim as ber husband, 
or lose >iini forever. He could do no more 
for her unless she became his wife. He 
oonld only save her by marrying her. 

She was touctvd by his present attitude. 
He was waiting so patiently, so humbly. 
She saw his deep agitation. 

Suddenly, by a quick movement, she turn- 
ed toward bim andbeld outherfaand. Dud- 
leigb took it, and for a moment each gazed 
into the othei^'s eyes, regardless of observa- 
tion. Dudleigb's face was deathly pale, and 
his band as cold as ice, 

"Ob, my Mend," said Edith, iu a low, 
hesitating voice, " what can I say to yon t 
I can not give you love. I have no ancb 
feeling, bnt I feel deep gratitude. I know 
your worth. Ton have done so much, and 
I wish I could feel difTerent. If you take 
me as I am, I— I— I am— yours. But I am 
not worthy. No, I am not — not worthy of 
such devotion. You love me, but I do not 
love you. Wbat can I do T Yet in spite of 
this, if you ask me, I am — jours." 

Edith spoke with downcast eyes and deep 
embarrasBment and frequent hesitatio n. _H er 
last words died away almost into a v^^k'. 
But the agitation of Dudleigh was nol^mn 
greater than her own. A change came over 
him that was terrible to witness. Aa be 
took her hand he trembled, almoat convul- 
sively, from head to foot. His face l>ecBme 
ghastly white, be pressed his hand against 
his heart, his breathing was thick aud op- 
pressed, big drops of perspiration started 
forth upon bis brow, and at last, to Edith's 
amazement, he burst into tears, and sobbed 
aloud. Then he dropped her band, and 
turned away, murmuring some inarticulate 

At this Edith's confusion passed away, and 
changed to wonder. What was the meaning 
of tbis T Tears and sobs — and from a man ! 
Bnt tbe thought at once occurred that this 
was hia sensitiveness, and that It arose tnm 
her telling him so plainly that abe did not 
love bim. "loan not love bim, and he knows 
it," sbe thought, "and it breaks his heart, 
poor fellow t How I wish I'could console 

Suddenly Dndleigh dashed bis hand across 
his eyes, and walked swiftly onward. Edith 
followed as fast as she could, keeping bim iu 
sight, but falling farther aud fartber behind. 
At length he turned and came back to meet 
ber. His eyes were downcast, and there was 
misery unspeakable on bis white face. As 
he came up to her he held out bis hand, 
and looked, at her with a strange, woful 
gaze. 

Edith took the hand which he held oat. 

" Miss Dalton," said he, " yon said yoa 
would he mine." 
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Editb'B lipa moved, but no Bonnd escaped 

" AU that yon hsve said, Miss DaJton," he 
ooutinued, " I feel most deeply, moat keenly ; 
bnt how else could it have been I Tetif you 
will indeed be mine, I will give yon my love 
and gratitnde. I will gave yon from — from 
danger; I will ^ -will — bless yoa." He 
stopped, and looked at her with quivering 
lips, while au expreaaion of agony came across 
his face. 

But Edith's eyes were downoaat now, and 
she did not see this uew anguish of Mb ; her 
own distress was too great. 

Dudleigh dropped her hand again. 

" Where shall it be t" said he, homedly 
and nervously. " It can not be in the Hall. 
Will you veutnre to pass the gates with me T 
— I will force my way through — or are yon 
afraid?" 

"I oau not consent to bloodshed," said 
Edith. 

" I thought of that," ssJd Dudleigh, " and 
I have one more plan — if yon will only 
consent. It is not much to yon who have 
suffered so much. It will make yonr way 
to freedom easy. Can we not meet in 



the park Bomenhere— 



I secluded 



" In the park t" repeated Edith, abstract- 

"I can bring a clergyman inside," said 
Dndleigh, in a low voice. 

Edith shuddered. The idea was not yet 
less repugnant than it bad been. But she 
had consented, and here was this man — her 
only Mend, her adorer — with all hie love 
and devotion. If she did not love him, she 
must pity him. She had also given her 
word. As to the way in which tMs promise 
might be oarrled out, it was a matter of in- 
difference. At any rate, she would escape 
from her hateful prison. And wbat matter- 
ed it how, or where, or when the ceremony 
might be performed t 

" Oh, Miss Daltou," sai d Dudleigh , " forgive 
me I forgive me ! I must go away in two 
days. Could yon consent to let this be — to- 
morrow f 

Edith made no reply. She trembled. Her 
head sank down lower. 

" There is one place," said Dndleigh, and 
then hesitated. Edith said nothing. There 
was anguish in her face and. in hei htsn. 
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" The chapel — " 

" The chapel," she repeated, dreamily. 

"It is hidden among the treea. Do yon 
know it t It is away fiom all observation." 

Edith bowed her head. She knew it well. 
It waa off the main avenue — not fin away 
ttom the Hall. 

" Can you get out of the house afterdark f 
said Dadleigh, in a feverish whisper, "It 
muBt be aft«r dark, and we must be unob- 
served. For if Wiggins were to see us he 
would come as your guardian and take yon 
back, and shut yon up — perhaps for life." 

This suggestion about Wiggins ohimed iu 
Tcith Edith's own fears. It mode her des- 
perate. The marriage seemed less abhor- 
rent ; it waa eclipsed by the horrors of im- 
prisonment for life. Discovery now— after 
that last threat of his — would bring a closer 
restraint, stricter imprisonment, the loss of 
all hope. 

" I can get out," she said, hurriedly. 

" Where shall I find yon 1" 

"There is a private door at the east end — " 

" I know the door." 

"I can get out through that. No one will 
think of my leading the Hall after dark," 

" I will meet you there." 

Edith sighed heavily. 

" To-morrow evening," said Dudleigh, "at 
ten o'clock. It will be dark then. Will you 

" I wiU,"" said Edith, calmly. 

"I shall only hope, then," said he, "that 
no new restrMut may be imposed upon you 
to prevent your coming. And now I wUl 
go — to meet yon to-morrow." 

He seized her hand in his icy grasp, wrung 
it convulsively, and bowing with his pallid 
face, walked quickly away. 

There was a weight on Edith's heart ; bnt 
in spite of this, Dudleigh's last look, bis agi- 
tated manner, and his deep love filled lier 
with pity, and made her anxious to carry 
out her act of self-sacrifice for so dear and 
so true a Mend. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 
A MARRUOG ra THE DARK. 

The chapel referred to was a sombre edi- 
fice over ijie graves of the Daltons. Be- 
neath it were the vaults where reposed the re- 
mains of Edith's ancestors. The chapel was 
need for the celebration of burial rites. It 
was iu this place that the marriage was to 
take place. Edith, in her glootn, thought the 
place an appropriate one. Let the marriage 
be there, she thought — in that place where 
never any thing but burials has been known 
before. Could she have changed the one serv- 
ice into the other, she would have done so. 

And yet she would not go back, for it was 
Uie least of two evils. The other alterna- 



tive waa captivity under the iron hand of 
Wiggins — Wiggins the adventurer, the for- 
ger, the betrayer of her father, wh oge p ower 
over herself was a perpetaal insallft that 
Other's memory — a thing lutolemble, a 
thing of horror. Why should she not give 
herself to the man who loved hor, even if 
her own love was wanting, whnn such an 
act would &e« her &om so accursed a tyr- 

Agitated and excited, she lingered through 
the hours of the day after parting with Dud- 
leigh. Night came, bnt brought no rest ; 
and the fbllowing day dawned, and the ir- 
revocable hour drew nigh. That day waa 
one filled with sixauge fears, chief among 
which was the thought that Wiggins might 
discover all, or suspect it, and arrest her 
flight. But time passed, and evening came, 
and Wiggins had done nothing. 

All was still. The house was always still, 
and surrounded her — a vast solitude. Mrs- 
Dunbar was in her own room ; it was always 
her habit to retire early, Wiggins was far 
away, at the west end of the Hall. Hugo 
was in bis remote quarters in the attic. The 
vigilance which her keepers maintained by 
day was relaxed at night, for tkey never 
suspected her of any design of leaving tJie 
house after dark. Her interview with Dud- 
leigh must have been seen and reported, but 
no action that she waa aware of had been 
taken. Perhaps Wiggins was waiting for 
him to make another call, when he would 
step forth and formally lock her up in her 

And DOW, ae Edith prepared to carry her 
plan into execution, there was nothing all 
around but the moat profound stillness. Un- 
derneath the story on which her room ww 
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there extended a ball, at the east end of 
which there was a private Btairway lead- 
ing down to a small door which opened out 
into tJie park. Leaving her room noiBeless- 
1;, ahe descended to the lower hall, trav- 
eiMd it, and d««oeDded the stairwaf to the 
door. It was «ecui«d by a bolt only. This 
abe drew back aa noiseleBSly as possible — 
uot, however, wilboDt an uaplessaatl; luud 
gratiug Bonnd. The door opened without 
much difBculty. She passed tbrongh it. 
She shut it after her. Then she tnmed to 
step down upon the grass. She saw through 
the gloom a figure. She recognized it. It 
was Dadleigli. 

He held out bis hand and took hers. As 
before, his hand was icy cold, and he trem- 
bled violently. Bat Edith ^so was trem- 
bling with excitement and agitation, and 
was therefore too mnch taken np with her 
own feelings to notice tboee of others. Dad- 
leigb did not aay a word, bnt started off at 
once, leading her by the hand. 

Now that she had gone tbns far, the act 
seemed too terrible to be endated, and she 
would have given any thing to go back. 
There came over her a friglitful feeling of 
apprehensioD— a deep, dark horror, nuutter- 
able, intolerable. Bnt it was now too late 
— ^elMi to go on. And on she went, cling- 
ing to Aidleigh, who bimself showed an agi- 
tation eqnaJ to heis. Thus they walked on 
in silence. Each might have heard the 
stToug throbbing of the other's heart, had 
not the excitement of each been so ovei^ 
whelming. In this way they went on, trem- 
bling, horror-stricken, till at length they 
reached the cbapel. 

It was a dark and sombre edifice, in. the 
Egyptian style, now dufker and more som- 
bre in the gloom of evening and tlie shad- 
ows of annonndlng trees. The door was 
open. As they entered, two fignres ad- 
vanced from the shadows of the trees. One 
of these wore a white surplice; the other 
was .nndistinguishable In the gloom, 
that his statue was that of a tall, large 

" The cleigyinan and the — witness," stud 
Dndieigb, in a tremulous whisper. 

As these two entered, one of them closed 
the door. The dnU creaking of the hi 
grated harshly on Edith's ears, and struck 
fresh horror to her heart. She faltered and 
trembled. She sank back. 

" Oh, I can not, I can not !" she moaned. 

" Convage, dear one ; tt will soon be over 
whispered Dudleigb, in an i^tated voice. 

Edith made a violent effort to regain her 
composure. But she felt helpless. Hetsenses 
seemed leaving her; her heart throbbed still 
more painfully ; her brain whirled, 
olimgto Dndieigb. But as sheolnogto hini 
she felt that he trembled a« violently as she 
herself did. This made her feel calmer. 
She pitied him. Poor follow, she tbon^t, 



3es my agitation. He thinks I bate 
He is broken-hearted. I must be 
calmer for his sake. 

Where are the lights V asked the oier- 
gyman. 

" Lights t" repeated Dudleigh. 
"Yes." 

" Well, it won't do to have lighte," said 
he, in the same agitated voice. " I — I ex- 
plained aU that. The light will show through 
the window. We most go down into the 

Outside, it was very obscure; inside, itwaa 
quite dark. Edith could see the outline of 
a large window and the white sheen of the 
clergyman's surplice ; nothing mote was vis- 
ible. 

The clergyman stood wuting. Dudleigh 
went to the witness and oonveised with bim 

a low whisper. 

" The witness," said Dudleigh, as he came 
back, " forgot to bring lights. I have none. 
Have you any I" 

" Lights T — no," said the clergyman. 

"What shall we do r 

"I don't know." 

" We can't go down into the vaults." 

"I should say," remarked the clergyman, 
that since we have no lights, it is fii bet- 
ter for ns to remain'where we are." 

" But we may be overheard." 

" I shall speak low." 

"Isn't it a little too dark beret" asked 
Dodleigh, tremulously. 

"It certainly is rather dark," said the 
clergyman, "but Isnpposeit can't be helped, 
and it need not make any difference. There 
is a witness who has seeu the parties, and aa 
you say secrecy is needed, why, this dark- 
ness may be all the more favorable. But it 
is no coiicem of mine. Only I should think 
it equally safe, and a great deal pluasanter, 
to have the ceremony here than down iu 
the vaults." 

All this had been spoken in a quick low 
tone, ao as to guard against being overheard. 
During this scene Edith had stood trembling, 
half fainting, with a kind of blank despair 
in her soul, and scarcely any consciousness 
of what was going on. 

The witness, who had entered last, moved 
slowly and carefully about, and walked np , 
to where he could see tbe figure of Edith 
faintly deflued against the white sheen of 
the clergyman's surplice. He s6)od at her 
right band. 

" Begin," said Dudleigh ; and then he said, 
" Miss Dolton, where ore you 1" 

She said nothing. She could not speak. 

"Miss Dalton," said be again. 

She tried to speak, but it ended in a 

Dudleigh seemed to distinguish her now, 
for he went towutl her, and the next mo- 
ment she felt the bridegroom at her side. 

A shudder passed throngb Editb. Sb« 
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oonld tfaiok of Dothing but tbe honor of her 
dtaatioa. And yet ^ did not think of re- 
treating. No. Her plighted word had been 
given, and the dark terror of Wiggins made 
it atill more impoaMble. Yet so deep was her 
agitation that there was scaioe any thoaght 
on her mind at all. 

And now the clergyman began the mar- 
riage sarvioe. He could not ase his book, 
of conrse, but he knew the service by heart, 
and went on flnenUy enough, omittiog bete 
and there an nnimportaut part, and speaking 
in a low voice, but Tory rapidly. Edith 
scaroely underetixid a word. 

Then tbe clergyman said : 

" Leon, wilt tbou have this woman to 
wedded wife, to live together after God'i 
dinance in the holy estate of matrimony T 
Wilt thou love her, com£>rt her, honor, and 
keep her in sickness and in health ; and fbr- 
eaking all other, keep thee only unto her, so 
long as je both shall live I" 

The bridegroom answered, in a whisper, 

"I will." 

"Edith, wilt thou have thi« man to thy 
wedded hnsbaud, to live together after 
God's ordinance in the holy estate of matri- 
mony t Wilt thou obey him and serve him, 
love, honor, and keep Mm in sickness and 
in health; and foiBaklng all other, keep 
thee only unto him, so long as ye both sbaU 

Edith tried to say " I will," but only an 
unintelligible sonnd escaped her. 

Then tbe clergyman went on, while the 
bridegroom repeated in a whisper these 

" I, Leon, take thee, Edith, to my wedded 
wife, to have and to hold, ftom this day for- 
ward, fi>r better for wrase, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, te love 

and to cherish, till death ub do part, accord- 
ing to God's holy ordinance ; and thereto I 
plight thee my troth." 

The clergyman tben said tbe words for 
Edith, but she could not repeat tbe formula 
after him. Here and there she ntteied a 
word or two in a ditjointed way, but that 
was all. 

Then Edith felt lier hand taken aud a 
ring pat on her finger. 

Tben the clergyman said the neit formula, 
which tbe bridegroom repeated after bim in 
a whisper as before : 

" With this ring I thee wed, with my body 
I thee woiship, and with ail my worid^ 
goods I thee endow," etc., eto. 

Tben followed a prayer, after which the 
clergyman, joining their right hands togeth- 

" Those whom Ood hath Joined together, 
let no man put asunder." 

Then fbllowed the remainder of the serv- 
ice, and at Its conclusion the clergyman 
aoleninly wished them every happiness. 

" I suppose I may go now," said he; and 



SB there was no answer, he groped his way 
to tbe door, flung it open, aud took bis de- 

Dnring all this service Edith had been in 
a condition verging upon half nnoonsoious- 
nees. The low murmur of voices, the hur- 
ried words of tbe clergyman, tbe whispers 
of the bridegroom, were all confused togeth- 
er in an imlntelligible whole, and even her 
own answers had scarce made any impres- 
sion upon her. Her head seemed to spin, 
her brain to wliirl, and all her frame to 
sink away. At length (he grating of the 
opening door, tbe clergyman's departing 
footsteps, and the slight increase of light 
roused her. 

She was manned I 



This thought came to her with a new hor- 
ror. Deep silence had followed the clergy- 
man's departure. She in her weakness was 
not noticed. Dudleigb, tbe loving, tbe de- 
voted, had no love or devotion for her now. 
Where was he t The silence was terrible. 

Bat at last that sUenoe wa« broken — fear- 
fully. 

"Come," said a voice which thrilled tbe 
inmost soul of Edith with horror unspeaka- 
ble ; " I'm tired of humbugging. Fm going 
home. Come along, Mrs. Dudleigb." 

The horror that passed through ESitb at 
the sound of this voice for a moment seemed 
to paralyze her. She turned to where the 
voice sounded. It was the man beside her 
who spoke — tbe bridegroom 1 He was not 
Dudleigb — not Little Dadleigh ! He was tall 
and large. It was the witness. What fright- 
fhl mockery was this t But the conihBion 
of thoaght that arose was rudely int«r- 
rupted. A strong hand was laid upou hers, 
and again that voice spoke : 

" Come along, Mrs. Dudleigb '" 

•'What is— this f gasped Edith. 

"Why, you're married, that's all. Too 
ought to know that by this time." 

"Away I" cried Edith, with a sharp cry. 
"Who are yon T Dudleigb! Dudleigb I 
where are you I Will you not help me V 

" That's not very likely," said the same 
voice, in a mocking tone. " Hia business is 
to help m«." 

"Oh, my Godl what is tbe meaning of 
thisf 

" Oh, it's simple enough. It means that 
you're my wife." 

"Fourwife! Oh,DndleighI oh,myfriendl 
what does all this mean t Why do yon 'not 

Bat Dndleigh said nothing. 

" I have no objections to explaining," said 
tbe voice. " You're actually married to me. 
Hy name is not Mowbray. It's Leon Dud- 
leigb, the individual that you just plighted 
your troth to. My small friend here is not 
Leon Dudleigb, whatever other Dudleigb be 
may call hinisel£ He is the witness." 
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"It's fUse!" cried Edith. "LieatoiaDt 
Dudlelgli would uerei betray me." 

"WeU, atanyrate/'aaid Leon, "Happen 
to be the happy man who alone can claim 
yon as his bride." 

" Villain I" shrieked Edittk, to ntter horror. 
"Cniaed villain 1 Let go my hand. This 
1b all mockery. Yonr wife I — I wonld die 
fiiat." 

"Indeed yon wont," said Leon— "not 
while yon have me to love and to cherish 
yon, in (rlokneBS and in health, till death ns 
do part, and forsaking all others, keep only 
unto you, in the beantifid worda of that in- 
t«ie«tiiig wrvice." 

"It'saliel it'aalier criedEditb. "Oh, 
Lient«nant Dndleigh, I have trasted yoD im- 
plicitly, and 1 tmst you yet. Come to me — 

And in her angnieb Edith sank down npon 
her knees, and held oat her arms implor- 
ingly. 

" Dndleigh P she moaned. " Ok, my 
ftiend t Oh, only come--ODly save me from 
this villain, and I will love— I will love sjid 
bleia you — I will be yonr menial — I will — " 

"Poohl" said Leon, "I'm the only Dnd- 
leigh abont. If yon knew half as mnch 
abont my dear/riend the lieutenant as I do, 
you wonld know what infernal nonsense yon 
are talking ;" and seizing her hand, he tried 
to raise her. "Come," aaid he, "up with 
yon." 

Edith tried to loosen her hand, whereupon 
Xieou dashed it away. 

"Whowantsyonrhandf he cried; "Fm 
yonr husband, not yonr lover." 

" Lientenaot Dudleigh !" moaned Edith. 

"Well, lieutenant," said Leon, "apeak 
op. Come along. Tell her, if you like." 

" Lieutenant Dndleigh, save me." 

" Oh, great Heaven !" aaid a voice like 
tiiat of the one whom Edith knew as Lien- 
tenant Dudleigh — "oh, great Heaven! it's 
too much." 

" Oh ho !" cried Leon : "so yon'regoingto 
blubber too, are you I Mind, now, it^e all 
right if yon are only true." 

"Oh, Leon, how you wring my heart 1" 
cried the other, in a Ion, tremulous voice. 

" Lieutenant Dudleigh I" cried Edith 
again. "Oh, my Mend, aoewer met Tell 
me that it is all a Ue. Tell me—" 

Bat Lieutenant Dndleigh flung himself on 
the st-oiie pavement, and groaned and sobbed 
conynlsivaly. 

"Come," said Leon, stooping and lifting 
him up; "yon understand all this. Don't 
yon go on blabbering im this fashion. I 
don't mind her, and jroa mustn't. Come, yon 
tell her, for she'll keep yelling after you all 
night tiU yon do." 

Lieutenant Dudleigh rose at this, and 
leaned heavily upon Leon's arm. 

"Yon were not — married — to — to — me," 
said he at last. 



"What I Then yon too were fdse all 
along T" said Edith, in a voice that seemed 
to come from a broken heart. 

The false friend made no reply. 

"Well, Mrs. Dndleigh," said Leon, coolly, 
"for yonr information I will simply state 
that the — ahem — lieutenant here is my very 
particular friend — in fact, my most intimate 
and most valued friend — and in his tender 
affection for me he undertook this little af- 
fair at my instigation. It's all my act, all 
through, every bit of it, but the carrying 
out of the details was— ahem — his. The 
marriage, however, is perfectly valid. The- 
banns were published all right. So you 
may ftel quite at ease." 

" Oh," cried Edith, "how basely, how ter- 
ribly, I have been deceived I And it is all- 
lies t It was all liee, lies, lies frwm the I>e- 
ginntog!" 

Suddenly a fierce thrill of indignation 
flashed through her. She started to her 
feet. 

" It is all a lie from beginning to endl" 
she eiolaimed, in a voice which was totally 
changed from that wail of despair which 
had been heard once before. It was a firm, 
proud, stem voice. She had fallen bock 
upon her own lofty soul, and hod sought 
refuge in that resolute nature of hers which 
had sustaued her before this to other dire 
emergencies. "Yes," she said, sternly, "a 
lie; and this mock-marriage is a lie. Vil- 
latos, stand off. I am going home." 

"Not without me," said Leou, who for a 
moment stood silent, amoxed at the change 
in Edith's voice and manner. "You must 
not leave yonr husband." 

" You shall not come to Dolton Hall," said. 
Edith. 

" I shall not I Who can keep me ont V 

"Wiggins," said Edith. "I will ssk his 
proteotian against you." 

"Wiggins.*" sneered Leon. "Let him try 
it if he dares." 

" Do not toteifbie with me," aud Edith, 
" nor touch me." 

"Yon shall not go without me." 

" I shall go, and alone." 

"Yon shall not." 

Edith at once walked to the door. Just 
as she reached it Leon seized her arm. She 
struggled for a moment to get free, bnt in 



" I know," said she, bitt«rly, " what a 
coward you are. This is not the first time' 
that you have laid bonds on me. Let me 
go now, or you shall repent." 

" Not the first time, and it won't be the 
last time I" cried Leon, with an oath. 

" Let me go," cried Edith, in a fierce voice, 
" or I will stab you to the heart V 

As she said this she raised her right hand 
swiftly and menactogly, and by the dim 
tight of the doorway Leon plainly saw a 
long keen dagger. In an instant he recoiled 
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from the sight, and dropping her anu, he 

started back. 

"Curse yonl" he cried, in an excited 
voice ; " who wants to tonch you t It ian't 
you Fve married, bnt the Hall !" 

"LeoD," cried Lientenaot Dudleigh, "I 
■will allow no violence. If there is anymore, 
I will betray you." 

"Youl" cried Leon, with a bitter sneer. 
" Pooh, yon dare not." 

" You wiH betray yoniself, then." 

" 1 don't care. After what I've suffered 
fbr yon these two days past, and especially 
thia night, I have hot little care left about 
myself." 

"But won't you get your reward, cnree it 
oUT" 

" There can be no reward for me now, aft- 
er this," said the other, in a mournful voice. 

"la that the way you talt to meP' said 
Loon, in a tone of surprise. 

" Miss Dalton has Iwon wronged enough," 
said the other. " If you dare to annoy her 
further, or to harm a hair of her head, I sol- 
emnly declare that I will tnm against yon." 

" Yon I" esclaimed Leon. 

"Yes, I." 

"Why, you're as bad as I am — in feet, 

" Well, at aay rate, it shall go no farther. 
That I am resolved on." 

" Look out," cried Leon ; " dou't tempt me 
too far. Ill remember this, by Heaven! 
Ill not forget that you have threatened to 

" J don't cKce. You are a coward, Leon, 
and you know it. Yon are afraid of that 
brave girl. Miss Dalton can take care of 
herself." 

"Miss Dalton t Pooh!— Mrs. Dudleigh, 
yon n 



"And you — what are yoni" cried Leon, 
moroseij. " Are you not always tormenting 
roe ) Do you think that I'm going to stand 
you and your whims forever I Look out I 
This is more of a mairiage than you think." 

" Marriage I" oried the other, in a voice of 

" Never mind, fll go with my wife," 

Edith bad waited a few moments as this 
altercation arose, half hoping that in the 
quarrel between these two something mlglit 
escape them which could give her some ray 
of hope, bnt she heard nothing of that kind. 
Yet as she listened to the voices of the two, 
contrasting so strangely In their tones, and 
to their language, which was so very pe- 
culiar, a strange suspicion came to her mind. 

Theu she hniried away back to the Hall. 

" I'll go with my wife," said Leon. 

" Coward and villain 1" oried hie compan- 



ion, "Miss Dalton has a dagger. You're 
afraid of her. Ill go too, so that yon may 
not annoy her." 

Edith hniried away, and the others fol- 
lowed for a short distance, but she soon 
left them behind. She reached the little 
door at the east end. She passed through, 
and bolted it on the inner side. She hurried 
up to her rooms, and on reaching them fell 
fainting to the floor. 



CHAPTEE yync- 

THE wiru OF L 

Sickness and delirinm came mercifully to 
Edith ; for if health had continned, the 
sanity of the body would have been pnr- 
chased at the expense of that of the mind. 
Mrs. Dunbar nnrsed her most tenderly and 
aasidnonaly. A doctor attended her. For 
long weeks she lay in a brain-fever, between 
life and death. In the delirium that dis- 
turbed her brain, her miud wandered back 
to the happy days at Plympton Terrace. 
Once more she played about the beantifOl 
shores of Derwentwater [ once more she 
rambled with her school-mates under the 
lofty trees, or rode along through winding 
avenues. At times, however, her thoughts 
reverted to the later events of her lifb ; and 
once or twice to that time of horroi In the 
chapel. 

The doctor came and went, and satisfied 
himself with seeing after the things that 
conduced to the recoveryofhispatieut. He 
was from London, and had been sent for 
by Wiggins, who had no confidence in the 
local physicians. At length the disease was 
quelled, and after nearly two months Edith 
began to be conscious of her situation. She 
came back to sensibility with feelings of 
despair, and her deep agitation of soul re- 
tarded .her recovery very greatly; for her 
thonghts were fierce and indignant, and she 
occupied herself, as soon as she could think, 
with incessant plans fbr escape. At last she 
resolved to tell the doctor all. One day 
when he came she began, but, unfortunately 
for her, before she had spoken a doaen words 
she became so excited that she almost fiunt- 
ed. Thereupon the doctor very properly 
forbade her talking about any of her af- 
fairs whatever until she was better. " Your 
friends," said he, " havecautioned me against 
this, and I have two things to regard — their 
wishes and your recovery." Once or twice 
a^r this Edith tried to speak alwut her 
situation, but the doctor promptly checked 
her. Soon after he ceased his visits, 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, she 
gradually recovered, and at last became able 
to move about the room. She might even 
have gone out if she had wished, but she 
did not feel inclined. 
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One day, while looking over some of her 
books wbich were lyiug on her table, she 
fbnnd b, newspaper folded inside one of 
them. She took it and opened it carelessly, 
wondering what might be goiug on in that 
ontside world of which she had known bo 
little for so long a time. A mark along the 
margin attracted her attention. It was near 
the marriage noticea. She looked there, and 
Raw the following : 

"Od tbelttb Instut, U tha Dalton (unllj chapel, b; 
the Rev. John Unnn, of Dattoo, CipUio lean 1>nd- 
Iplgh, to Bditb, only danghWr of the Ma Fiederick 
DsltOD, Esquire, of Dsltou Hall." 

This paper was dated November SO, 1B40. 
This was, aa she knew, February 26, 1B41. 

Tlie horror that passed through her at the 
sight of this was only inferior to that which 
ahe bad felt on the eventful eveniug itself. 
Hitherto in all her gloom and grief she had 
regarded it aa a mere mockery — a brotal 
kind of practical joke, devised oat of pure 
malignity, and peihape instigated or con- 
nived at by Wiggins. She had never aaxed. 
to think mach about it. But now, on being 
thus con&onted with a formal notice in a 
public newspaper, the whole affair suddenly 
assumed a new character — a character which 
was at once terrible in iteelf, and menacing 
to her whole fhtnre. Tbie formal notice 
seemed to her like the seal of the law on 
that moat miserable affiiir; and she aaked 
herself in dismay if such a ceremony could 
be bald as binding. 

She had thought much already over one 
thing which had been revealed on that 
eventful evening. The name Howbray was 
an aaenmed one. The villain who had taken 
It now called himself I^eun Dudleigh, Un- 
der tLbat name he married her, and under 
that name his marriage was published. His 
&iend and her betrayer — that most misera- 
ble scoundrel who had called himself Lieu- 
tenant Dudleigh — had gained her consent to 
this marriage for the express piirpciee of be- 
traying her into the hands of her worst en- 
emy. His name might or might not be Dud- 
leigh, but she now saw that the true name 
of the other must be Dudleigb, and that 
Mowbray had been assumed for some other 
purpose. Bnt how he come by stich a name 
she could not tell. She had no knowledge 
whatever of Sir Lionel ; and whether Leon 
was any relation to him or not she was to- 
tally ignorant. 

This gave a new and moat painfiil turn to 
all her thoughts, and she began to feel anx- 
ious to know what had oconrred since that 
evening. Accordingly, on Mrs. Dunbar's re- 
turn to her room, she began to quaetioii her. 
Thus far she bad said bnt little to this wom- 
an, whom for so long a time she had regarded 
with Bnspicion and aversion. Mrs. Dnubar^s 
long and anxious cate of her, her constant 
watchfldnees, her eager inquiries aStei ber 
health — all availed nothing, since all seemed 



to be nothing more than the selfish aoziet; 
of a jailer about the health of a prisoner 
whose life it may be his interest to guard. 

"Who sent thist" asked Edith, sternly, 
pointing to the paper. 

Mrs. Dunbar hesitated, and after one hasty 
glance at Edith her eyes sought the floor. 

" The captain," said she at length. 

"The captain? — what captain t" asked 
Edith. 

" Captain— Dudleigh," said Mrs, Dunbar, 
with the same heeitation. 

Edith paused. Thin confirmed her snepi- 
cions as to his true name. " Where is he 
now V she asked at length, 

" I do not know," said Mrs. Dunbar, 
" where he is — jnat now." 

" Has he ever been here t" asked Edith, 
^ter another pause. 

" Ever been here 1" repeated Mrs. Dunbar, 
looking again at Editb with something 
like Burpriae. " Why, he lives here — now. 
I thought you knew that." 

" Lives here I" exclaimed Edith. 

"Tea." 

Edith was silent This was very os- 
pleasant iutelligSDce. Evidently this Leon 
Dudleigh and Wiggins were partners in this 
horrible matter. 

" ^ow does be happen to live here !" she 
asked at length, anxioaa to diaoover, if pos- 
sible, hie purpose. 

Mra. Dunbar again hesitated. Edith bad 
to repeat her qnestion, and even then her 
answer was given with evident reluctance. 

"He says that you — I mean that he — is 
your— ^that is, that he ia — is master," said 
Mrs. Dunbar, in a hesitating and confused 

■ " Master 1" repeated Edith. 

" He Bays that he ia your — your — " Mrs. 
Dunbar hesitated and looked anxiously at 
Edith, 

" Well, whot doe* he say t" asked Edith, 
impatiently. " He says that he ia my— 

"Tout — your husband," said Hre. Dun- 
bar, with a great effort. 

At this Edith stared at het for a moment, 
and then covered her face with her hands, 
wblle a shudder paesed through her. This 
plain etatement of the case fk»n one of her 
jailers made ber situation seem worse than 

" He came here," continued Mrs. Dunbar, 
in a low tone, " the day after your illness. 
He brought his horse and dog, and some 
things." 

Edith looked up with a face of agony. 

" He said," continued Mrs. Dunbar, " that 
you were — married — to — him; that you 
were now his— bis wife, and that he iutend- 
ed to live at the Hall." 

" Is that other one here too f asked Edith, 
aft«r a long silence. 

" What other one r , - . 
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" Tbe emctller villain — tbe ooe that niied 
to oalt himaetf Lieutenant Dudleigb." 

Mis. Dunbar shook her head. 

" Da yon know the teal name of tbat per- 
son »" 

"No." 

Edith now said nothing for a long time; 
and as Bbe eat there, buried in ber own mis- 
erable tbougbte, Mra. Dnnbar looked at her 
witb a fac^ fnll of sad and earnest sympa- 
tby— a face wMoh had a, certain longing, 
wistful expression, as tboagh elie yearned, 
over this atriokea heart, and longed to offer 
some conaolatlon. But Edith, even if sbe 
had been willing to receive any expressions 
of ejmpathy from one like Mrs. Bnnbar, 
whom she regarded as a miserable tool of 
■her oppressor, or a base ally, was too far 
down in the depths of her own profbnnd af- 
fliotton to be capable of consolation. Bad 
enough it was already, whcu sbe had to look 
back orer so long a course uf deceit and be- 
trayal at the hands of one whom sbe had re- 
garded as her best friend ; bat now to find 
that all this tieachery had culminated in a 
horror like this, that she was claimed and 
proclaimed by an outrageous villain as his 
wife — this was beyond all endurance. The 
blackness of that perfidy, and the terror of 
her memories, which till now had wrung her 
heart, fied away, and gave place to the most 
passionate indignation. 

And now, at tbe impnlee of these more 
fervid feelings, ber whole outraged nature 
underwent a change. Till now sbe had lelt 
most strongly tbe emotions of grief and mel- 
ancholy ; now, however, these passed away, 
and were anoceeded by an intensity of bate, 
a vehemence of wrath, and a hot glow of in- 
dignant passion tbat swept away all other 
feelings. All tbe pride of her haughty spir- 
it was roused ; her soul became instinct with 
a desperate resolve ; and mingling with 
these feelings there was a scorn for ber ene- 
mies as beings of a baser nature, and a stub- 
bom detwimination to Aght tbem all till the 
bitter end. 

All this change was manifest in her look 
and tone as aha again addressed Mrs. Dnnbar. 

" You have all mistaken me," said she, 
witb bitter hostility; "you have imagined 
that you had to deal with some silly child. 
ButthisebiJIdononeof yon any good. Yon 
may kill me among yon, but I am not afraid 
to die. Death itaelf will be welcome rather 
than submission to that fonl miscreant, that 
vulgar coward, who takes advantage of a 
contemptible trick, and pretends that there 
was a marriage. I say this to yon — that I 
defy him and all of yon, and will defy yon 
all— yes, to tbe bitter end ; and yoo may go 
and tell thia to your wretched confederates." 

As Edith said this, Mrs. Dnnbar looked at 
her ; and if there oould have appeared upon 
tbat face tbe aigns of a wounded heart — a 
heart cat and stang to its inmost fibi« — tbe 



face that confronted Edith showed all this 
at tbat moment.. 

" Confederates T' she repeated. 

"Yes, yon and Wiggins and thia villain 
who, you Bay, is now living here." 

" What, Leon f 

" Leon I Is tbat his name T Leon Dnd- 
leigb T Well, whatever name he cbooses to 
bear, it is all tbe same ; though it seems 
strange that be ebonld adopt a stainless 
name like tbat of Dndleigli." 

" Yes, that is bis name," said Mrs. Dunbar, 
wearily. 

"Till he asaumes some other," said Edith. 
" But they are all assumed Dames," sbe con- 
tinned, bitterly — "Mowbray and Dudleigb 
and Dunbar also, no doubt. Wby you 
should call yourself Dunbar I cant imagine. 
You seem to me to be Mrs. Wiggins. Wig- 
gins at least can not be an assumed name." 

At tbeae words, which were spoken on the 
spur f the moment, out of mere hostility to- 
ward Mrs. Dunbar, and the desire to wonnd 
her, tbe latter recoiled as though from some 
sudden blow, and looked at Edith with aw- 
fiil eyes. 

"You are terrible," she said, in a low voice 
— •' you are terrible. Yoo cao not Imagine 
what horrors you give expression to." 

To tfais Edith paid no attention. It 
aoonded old. It was like what Wiggins had 
frequently said to her. 

" I can not imagine," she continued, " any 
human being so utterly bad-hearted, so alto- 
gether vile and corrupt, as this mail who 
[Tow calls himself Leon Dudleigb. In pure 
fiondisb malignity, and in all those qnalities 
which are abhorrent and shameful, he sur- 
passes even that aroh-vlllain Wiggins him- 
self." 

" Stop, atop !" cried Mrs. Dunbar. " I can 
not bear this. You must not talk so. How 
do you know T You know nothing about 
Leon. Oh, bow you wrong him 1 Leou baa 
bad bad associates, but be himself is not bad. 
After-all, Leon has naturally a noble heart. 
He was a brave, bigh-minded boy. Oh, if 
you oould but know what be once was. Ton 
wrong Leon. Yon wrong bim most deeply. 
Oh, bow deeply you wrong him I" 

Mis. Dnnbar bad said all this in a kind 
of feverish agitation, speaking quickly and 
vehemently. Never before had Edith seen 
any thing approaching to exeitement in this 
strong-hearted, vigilant-eyed, self-contained 
woman, and the sight of encb emotion 
amaiied ber. But for this woman and her 
feelings sbe oared nothing whatever; and 
BO in the midst of her woids sbe waved ber 
band and intermptod her. 

"I'm tired," she said ; "I caa not stand 
any more excitement Just now. I wish to 
be alone." 

At tbis Mrs. Dunbar arose and walked 
wearily ont of tbe room. 

One thing at least Edith considered r 
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quite eriflent from Mra.Dnnbar'B agitation 
and e^erchampioDBliipcif "I<eon,''and that 
vae that tbia Laou had aU along been aeon- 
federate of WiggLaa and this woman, and 
that tlie eo-eaUed " Lieutenant Dndleigh" 
bad been one of the same band of cMjnspira- 
tors. It seemed evident nom to her that 
tlie whole plot had been contrived among 
them. Perhaps Wiggins was to get one 
half of the estate, and this Lioon Dadleigh 
the other half. 

StUl she did not feel altogether bom, and 
in oidei to ascertain ae near as poBsible the 
truth OS to her present position and pros- 
pects, she determined to see Wiggins himself. 



CHAPTEB XXX 

JAILEB AND CAPTIVB. 

On the fiillowing day Edith felt stronger, 
and calling His. Dnobar, she sent her to Wig- 
gins with a request that the latt«i sboald 
meet her in the diawiug-room. 8be then 
walked throngb the long haU on ber way 
down stairs. Every thing looked as it did 
before her illness, except that one change had 
taken place which arrested her attention the 
moment she entered the drawing-room. 

Over the chimney-piece a portrait had 
been hnng— a portr^t in a large gilt frame, 
which looked as though it had been painted 
bnt recently. It was a portrait of Leon Dad- 
leigh. On catching sight of this she telt as 
if she bad been rooted t« the spot. She 
looked at it for a short time with compressed 
lips, frowning brow, and clinched bands, 
after which ^le walked away and flong her- 
self into a chait. 

Wiggins was evidently in no hnrry, for it 
was more than half an hour befbre he made 
bis appeu«Dce. Edith sat la her chair, wait- 
ing for his approach. The traces of her re- 
cent illness were very visible in the pallor 
of ber face, and in her thin, tran^arent 
hands. Her large eyes seemed larger than 
ever, as they glowed Inmiuonsl; from their 
cavernous depths, with a darker hne aronnd 
each, as is oflien seen in cases of sicknese or 
debility, while upon her face there was an 
expression of profound Badness that seemed 
fixed and nnalterable. 

But in the tone with, which she addressed 
Wiggins there was nothing like sadness. It 
was prond, cold, st«m, and fnll of bitterest 
hostility. 

" I have sent for yon," she began, " becanse 
yon, Wiggins, are concerned as much as I my- 
self am in tbe issue of this bnsinesB about 
which I am going to speak. I have snfiered 
a very gross outrage, but I still have confi- 
dence both in a jost Heaven aud in the laws 
of the land. This mfBan, who now it seems 
calls himself Leon Dudleigh — your eonfed- 
erate—has, with your asaistauoe, cheated 



me into taking part in a ceremony which he 
calls a marriage. What yon propose to gun 
for yoorself by this I can not imagine ; for 
it seems to me that it wonld have been rath- 
er for your advantage to remain the sole 
master of yonr ward than to help some one 
else to share your authority. Bat for yonr 
pnrposea I care nothing — the evil is done. 
Yet if this I<eon Dndlelgh oi yon think that 
I will sit tamely down under such an int«l- 
erable wrong, you are miserably mistaken. 
Sooner oi later I shall be avenged. 8ooner 
or later I shaU gain my freedom, and tbJBn 
my turn shall come. I wish yon to see that 
there is danger before you ; and I wish you 
also to anderstaud that it is for yonr inter- 
est to be my sole master, as yon were before. 
1 have sent for yon, then, to ask you, Wig- 
gins) to expel this man Leon Dudleigh from 
the house. Be my guardian again, and I 
will be yonr ward. Mora : I agree to remain 
here in a state of passive endurance fbr a 
reasonable time — one or two years, for in- 
stance ; and I promise during that time to 
make no compbiint. Do this — drive this 
man away — and yon shall have no reason 
to regret it. On the other hand, remember 
there is an alternative. Villain though this 
man is, I may come to terms with him, and 
buy my liberty from him by giving him half 
of the estate, or even the whole of it. In 
that case it seemB to me that you would lose 
every thing, for Leon Dudleigh is as great a 
villain as yonrself." 

AsEd]thBpoke,WigginB listened most at- 
tentively. He bad seated himself not f^ 
from her, and after one look at ber had fixed 
bis eyes on the door. He waited patiently 
until she had said all she wished te say. 
Edith herself had not hoped to gain much 
by tfais interview, but she hoped at least to 
be able to discover something oonceming the 
nature of the partnerehip which she snp- 
posedto exist among her enemies, and some- 
tbing perhaps about their plans. The avert- 
ed face of Wiggins seemed to her the atti- 
tude of conscious guilt ; bnt she felt a little 
pnzzled at signs of emotifln which he exhib- 
ited, and which seemed hardly the result of 
conscious guilt. Once or twice a percepti- 
ble shudder passed through his frame ; his 
bent bead bowed lower ; he covered his face 
with bis bands ; and at her last words there 
came from him a low moan that seemed to 
indicate suffering. 

"It's bis aoting," she thongbt. "I won- 
der what hie next pretense will be 1" 

Wiggins sat fbr some minutes without 
saying a word. When at length he raised 
his head he did not look at Bdith, but fast- 
ened his eyes on vacancy, aud went on to 
speak in a low voice. 

" Your remarks," said he, " are all based 
on a misconception. This man is no con- 
federate of mine. I have no confederate. 
I ~I work out my purpose — by myself." 
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" Fm sure I wish that I oonld IieUere this, 
eaid Edith; "but mi fortunately Mm. Dun 
bar eBponses hiB cauM -with ao mach warmth 
and entbaaiaeiii tliat I am forced to couolnde 
that tbU Leon Dudleigh muat be a very 
ly valued or very valuable friend to both of 

" Ija tbis case," said Wiggiua, " Mrs. Ddu- 
bar and I bave diSereat feeliogB." 

luatead of feeliag gratified at tbis dis- 
claimer of any connection with Leon Dud- 
leigb, Edith feit dissatisfied, and somewbat 
disconcerted. It seemed to her that Wig- 
gins was trying to baffle her and throw her 
off the right track. She had hoped that by 
epeaking out frankly her whole mind she 
might induce him to come to BO 
with her ; but by Mb answers she saw that 
he was not in the least degree affected by 
her warnings, or her tlireats, or her offers. 

"This Leon Dndleigh," said she, "has all 
along acted snfiBaiently like a confederate 
of yonrs to make me think that he is one." 

"Howf 

"By coming into these gronnds at all 
times ; by having privileges equal in all re- 
speole to your own ; by handing over those 
privileges to his spy and emissary — the one 
who took the name of Lieutenant Dudlelgh. 
Surely all this ia enough to make me tliink 
that he must be your ooufederato." 

" You are altogether miatoken," aaidWig- 
gina, quietly. 

" He told some idle story once," said Edith, 
anxiona to draw more ont of Wiggiua tlian 
these short answers, "about aome power 
which he bad over you. He aesefted that 
you were atiwd of him. He said that yon 
dared not keep him out of the park. He 
said that his power over yon aroae &om bis 
knowledge of certain paat crimes of yours." 

" When he said that," remarked Wiggins, 
" be swd what was folse." 

"Why, then, did yon allow him to come 

"I did BO for reasons that I do not feel at 
liberty to explain — just now. I will only 
say that the reasons were altogether differ- 
ent ^m those which he stated." 

Of this Edith did not believe a word; yet 
she felt completely baffled, and did not know 
what to say to this man, who thua met all 
her asBertiona with denials, and spoke in the 
calm, lofty tone of oouaoiona truth. Bnt tbia, 
she thought, was only bia " acting." 

"I only hope that thia is so," said she; 
" but snpposing that it is so, I should like 
very much to know what you feel disposed 
to do. The claim that this mau aaaerto over 
me ia nttorly false. It ia a mockery. If he 
ia really not yonr confederate, you will aee, 
I am aure, that it is not for yonr own inter- 
est to Buatain him in his attempt 
his claim. I wish, therefore, to Icnow ex 
ly wbat it ia that yon feel willing to do. 

"Your aitnation," said Wiggins, "i 



most unhappy one. I will do all that I can 
to prevent it &om becoming more so, If 
this man annoys you, I will defend yon 
against him, whatever it may cost." 

This soonded well ; yet still Edith was not 
satisfied. It seemed to her too much like an 
empty promise which he had no idea of flil- 

" How will you defend nie f she asked. 
" This man lives here now. He asserts that 
be has the right to do eo. He has pnbliahed 
what he calls my marriage to him in the 
newspapers. He calla himself my husband. 
All this is a wrong uid on insult to me. His 
presence here is a perpetual menace. When 
he is absent he leaves aremlnderof liimself," 
she continued, in a mote bitter tone, glancing 
toward the portrait. " How I wish to know 
what yon will do. Will you prevent bim 
ftom coming here t Will you send him 
away, either in your name or in minet 
You are eaaily able to keep ont my &iends ; 
will you keep out my enemieaf 

"This man," aoid Wiggiua, "ahall soon 
give yon no more trouble." 

"Soon — what do yon mean by soont" 
asked Edith, impatiently. 

"As soon as my plans will allow me to 
proceed to extremities with him." 

" Your plana 1" repeated Edith. " Yon are 
alwaya bringing up your plana. Whatever 
is concerned, you plead your plans. They 
form a sufficient excuse for yuu to refase 
the commonest justice. And yet what I 
ask is certainly for yont own intereets." 

"IF you knew me better," said Wiggins, 
"you would not appeal to my interests. I 
have not generally fashioned my life with 
regard to my own advantage. Some day 
you will see this. You, at least, should be 
the laat one to complain of my plana, since 
they refer exclusively to the vindication of 
yunr injured father." 

"So you have said before," said Edith, 
coldly. "Those plans must be very con- 
venient, since you use them to excnaa every 
possible act of yonia." 

"Yon will not have to wait long now," 
said Wiggins, in a weary voice, as thoagh 
this interview waa too much for his endur- 
ance — " not very long. I have heard to-day 
of aomething which is very favorable. Since 
the trial certun documents and other orti' 
oles have been kept by the authorities, and 
an application has been made for these, with 
a view to the estoblishment of yoor lather's 
innocence. I have ivcentlj heard that the 
application ia about to be granted." 

You always answer my appeals for com- 
*' said Edith, with unchuiged 
/ aome reference to my father. 

aeems to me that if you had wished to 

idicate bis ianoceiue, it would have been 
better to do so while he was alive. If you 
had done so, it might have been bettor for 
yourself in the end. But now these allu- 
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sions are idle and TOise than nselesa. They 
hATeiiDeS^DtoDtQentiatever. I valve them 
at what they are worth." 

With these words Edith rose and left the 
toom. 8he returned to her own apartmeubs 
with a feeling of profound dt^eotiou and dis- 
ftppointment. d Wi^us she could make 
nothing. He promised, but hia promisei 
were too vague to afford satiafaetion. 

Leon Dndleigh waa away now, bnt would 
probably be back before long. As she bad 
failed with Wiggins, only one thing re- 
mained, and that whb to see Leon. She 
WB8 resolved to meet him at once on hie ar- 
rival, and fight out once for all that battle 
which waa inevitable between herself aud 



CHAPTER XXXL 

THE IRKUPREasIRLB BTRUOOLE. 

About s month passed away, during 
which time Edith, in spite of her troubles, 
grew stronger every day. Tonth and a good 
ooturtitntion were on her side, and enabled 
her to rally rapidly from the prostration to 
which she had been subjected. 

At length one morning she learned that 
Leon had arrived at the Hall. This aewe 
gave her great satis&otioD, for she had bean 
waiting long, and felt anxious to see him 
face to face, to tell him her own mind, and 
gather from him, if possible, what his inten- 
tions were. An interview with him under 
snch peculiar circamstancee might have been 
painful had she been less conrageons or less 
self-possessed ; bnt to one with snch lofty 
pride as hers, and filled as she was with such 
scorn of Leon, and convinced as she was 
that he wae at heart an arrant coward, such 
an interview had nothing in it to deter her. 
Suspense was worse. 8be wished to meet 
that man. 

She sent word to him that she wished to 
see him, after which she went down t-o the 
drawing-room aud waited. Leon certainly 
showed no haste, for it was as much as an 
hour befoi« he made his appearance. On 
entering be aBstimed that laognid air which 
he had adopted on some of his former visits. 
He looked carelessly at her, and then threw 
himself into a chair. 

"Really, Mrs. Dudleigh," aaid he, "this is 
an unexpected pleasure. 'Pon my life, I had 
no idea that yoa would volunteer to do me 
so much honor I" 

"I am not Mrs. Dudleigh," said Edith, 
"as yon very well know. I am Miss Dal- 
ton, and if yon expect me to have any thing 
to say to you, yon must call me by my prop- 
er name. Yon will suffer dearly enough yet 
for your crimes, and have no need to add to 

"Now, my dear,"saidLeou, " that is kind 
and wife-like, and all that. It reminds me 



of the way In which wives sometimea spdak 
in the plays." 

" Speak to me as Hiss Dolton, or yon shall 
not speak to me at all." 

" It's quite evident," said Leon, with a 
sneer, "that you don't know into whose 
hands you've fiillen," 

" On the contrary," said Edith, contemptn- 
ously, " it baa been my fortune, or my misfor- 
tune, to understand from the first both yoa 
and Wiggins." 

Leon gave a light laugh. 

" Your temper," said he, " has not improved 
ranch, at any rate. That's quite evident- 
Yon have always shown a very peculiar idea 
of the way in which a lady should speak to 
a gentleman." 

"One would suppose by that," said Edith, 
" that yon actually meant to hint that yoa 
considered yourself a gentleman." 

" So I am," said Leon, haughtily. 

" As yon have no particular birth or &mi' 
ly," said Edith,in her most iusolent toue, "I 
suppose you mnst rest your claims to be a 
geutleman altogether on your good manneis 
and high-toned character." 

"Birth and family!" exclaimed Leon, ex- 
citedly — "what do you know about themt 
Yoa don't know what you're talking about." 

" I know nothing about yon, certainly," 
said Edith. " I suppose yon ate some mere 
adventurer." 

Leon looked at hei for a moment with a 
glance of intense rage ; and as slie calmly 
returned hia gaze, she noticed that peculiar- 
ity of his frowning brow — a red spot in the 
middle, with deep linos. 

"You surely in your wildest dreams," s^d 
she, "never supposed that I took yon fbr a 

"Let me tell yon," cried Leon, stammer- 
ing in bis passion — " let me tell you that I 
associate with the proudest in the laud." 

"I know that," replied Editb, quietly. 
"Am 1 not heret But you are only toler- 

" Miss Dalton," otied Leon, "you shall suf- 
fer for this." 

"Thank you," said Edith: "for once in 
your life yon have spoken to me without in- 
sulting me. You have called me by my right 
name. I could smile at your threat under 
but now I can forgive 



"It seems to me," growled Leon, "that 
you are riding the high horse somewhat, 
and tliat this is a rather queer tone for 
yon to assume toward me." 

" I always assume a high tone toward low 

"Low people 1 What do yon mean f cried 
Leon, his face purple with rage. 

"I really don't know any name better 
than that for you and your friends." 

"The name of Dudleigh," said Leon, "is 
<Mie of the proudest in the land." 
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it is — lint bn-w did ;oa oonie 

you mean f ' cried Leon, nitli 

tain," said Edith, " or whatev- 
•.U yourself, are you quite sure 
ff yourself whether your name 
» Dudleight How am I to 
Qg about a person who has so 

n started from Mb seat with a 

8 like real escitemeut," said 
"You are usually so languid, 
•ut how strange it is that you 
) excited about euch thiogB aa 
ames, which you amuse your- 
Dg and changing irom time to 

appear to have found out who 
<n. "Yuullknow soon enough, 
so there's no need for me to 
.ble to tell yon. Meanwhile 
iftre to have stuffed you with 
lies about me." 
ive heard about you may poS' 
n of that character ; for it cer- 
d to every thing I have ever 



loffer for this !" 
be suffering somewhere, be- 
jefore this is over." 
know me yet, my lady," said 

second time you've taken the 
' that. Pray what possible 
it make to me whether I do 

" mattered Leon, savagely. 
" What oineiBtftve felt, you shall feel." 

" Yon are really quite tragic," said Edith, 
who was deliberately bent on tannting him 
to the utmost, in the hope that in his anger 
she might make him disclose something that 
would be of use to her. "Yon are quite 
tragic. Have you ever been on the stage, 
pray T It looks a little like it." 

" You shall suffer for all this T' growled 
Leon again. 

"I have no doubt that yon will do your 
best to make me suffer, under any circum- 
stances," said Edith., 

"Yea," said Leon, with a sneer, "I think 
I can flatter myself that I have already done 
something in that way. For instance, how 
ilo you like it, Mrs. Dudleigh, to Bee me as 
yonr husband t How do you like that, 
ehT" 

. " I imagine," said Edith, with unalterable 
placidity, " that you have aa much Tight to 
the title of husband as yon have to any one 
of your other protended names, such as 
Mowbray or Dudleigh. As to what you 



have done, that will be accounted for when 
the time comes." 

"Oh yes—^ha, ha — when the time comes. 
Well, if you can wait, I can." 

Edith rose. 

" Wiggins and you," said she, cont«inptu- 
oosly, "have some sort of partnership or un- 
deistandiug jnst now, bnt you don't seem to 
agree very well together; you will have 
trouble before long. If I chose to rely opon 
that, I might feel quite secure ; Unt fortu- 
nately there are other resources left tne ; 
and so I will recommend you to be a little 
more careful about yonr proceedings in this 
house, from which, I assure you, you will 
soon be ejected." 

After saying this Edith was about to go, 
but Leon jumped up and put himself before 

" Wait a minute, Mrs. Dndleigh," said he 
— " wait a minute, if you please. If you can 
only hold that devilish tongue of yours for 
one moment, so as to give me time to speak, 
I shall foei obliged — yes, infinitely obliged." 

Edith waited in some curiosity, aud Leon 
drew forth from his pocket a parcel of pa- 

"Here," said he, flinging them on the ta- 
ble. " No nonsense now ! sign these." 

He spoke in a qaick, sharp, peremptory 
tone, but Edith only smiled. 

" And pray what are these t" she asked. 

" Oh- — some papers." 

" Is it possible I Well, I can see that much 
for myself." 

"Oh, well, if you're so infemnlly particu- 
lar, they're papers of a— -a business charac- 
ter — that require your signature."' 

"Do they, really I And who sent you to 
me with them t Was it Wiggins t" 

"I brought them myself," said Leon, 
haughtily. ' "Wiggins has. nothing to do 
with tbem." 

"So you did. I saw you bring them info 
the room. But who sent yout" 

" I tell you no one sent me. They are my 

" Aud pray why should I take any Inter- 
est in these more than in the papers of Wig- 
gins, or the porter, or black Hugot" 

"I tell you," cried Leon, impatiently, 
"Fm your husband; and I am now the — 
the manager of this estate. These papers 
refer to estate business." 

" I dare say they belong to your business, 

but of what oottcem is that to me f You do 

appear to know that you are talking 



" Nonsense V 

" Certainly. I have no husband. I am 
Miss DaJton." 

" You are not Miss Dalton. You are Mrs. 
Dudleigh." 

Edith looked at him with a smile of scorn. 

Leon filed his gray eyes upon her with a 
fierce glance, aud said, in vehement tones. 
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" I swest b; all that's holy that yon are 
really my wife. The marriage waa a valid 
one. No law con break it. The baniis were 
pobliahed in the village church. AH the vil- 
lagers heard them. Wiggins kept himself 
shat np so that he knew uothing aboat it. 
The clergyman is the vicar of Dalton — the 
Bev. Hr. MnuD. It has been published in 
the papers. In the eye of the law yoa are 
DO longer Miss Dalton. Yon are Un. Leon 
Duilleigh. ToQ are my wife 1" 

At these words, in spite nf Edith's pride 
and courage, there came oveT her a dark 
fear that all this might indeed be aa he said. 
The mention of the published banns dis- 
tarbed her, and shook that prond and ob- 
stiuate couviution which she had thus fiir 
entertained that the scene in the chapel was 
only a brutal practical Joke. It might he far 
more. It might not he a mockery after all. 
It might be good in the eye of the law — 
that law whose injustice had been shown to 
ber in the terrible experience of her father; 
and if this were so, what than 1 

A pang of angnish shot throngh her heart 



as this terrific thoaght occorted. Bnt the 
pang passed away, and with it the terror 
passed also. Once more she called to hei' 
aid that stubborn Dalton fortitude and Dal- 
toQ pride which had thus far so well sus- 
tained her. 

" YotiT wifeF' she exclumed, with a loath- 
ing and a scorn in her face and in ber voice 
that words could not express, at the sight of 
which even Leon, with all his insolence, was 
cowed — "sour wiife ! Do you think yon can 
affect me by lies like these T" 

"LieB!" repeated Leon — "ifs the truth. 
Ton are my wife, and yon must aiga these 
papers." 

"I don't think so," said Edith, resomiug 
her former coolness. 

" Do you flare to refuse me this t" 

"I don't see any daring about it. Of 
course I refHise." 

" Sign them !" roared Leon, with an oath. 

Edith smiled lightly and turned away. 

Leon rushed toward her with a menacing 
gestnre. But Edith was aware of this. In 

instMttsbetumedjSnatchedadaggerfroia 
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her I>i«a8t whicb had been conoeoled there, 
and confronted him with a, cold, stouj glAie. 

" I well know," said she, " what an ntter 
csowBid joa axe. While I have this you 
will not daia to toach me. It is better for 
jion, on the whole, Juat now, that yon i 
coward, for this dajgger — whieh, by-the-way, 
I always carry — is poiaoned. It is an old 
family affair^ — and Uiat shows you one of 
the advantages of having a family — and so 
<ieadly is the poison that a scratch would 
kill you. Yes, there is some advantage in 
bring a coward, for if you dared to touch 
me I should strike you with this as I would 
atrihe a mad dog I" 

Iicon stood before her, a coward, as she 
knew and as she said, not daring to come 
within leach of her t«rrible weapon, which 
she upheld with a, deadly purpose plainly 
visible in her eye. Yet it seemed as though, 
with his great muscular power, be might 
easily have grasped that slender ann and 
wrenched the dagger away. But this was 
a thing which be did not dare to attempt; 
the risk was too great. He might have re- 
ceived a scratch in the struggle with that 
young girl who con&onted bim so steadily, 
and who, with all her fragile beauty, was so 
calm, BO proud, and so resolute. 

Edith waited for a few moments, and then 
walked quietly away, trusting implicitly to 
Leon's cowardice, and without another word, 
or even another look, she left the room and 
retnmed to her own apartments. 



CHAPTER XXSIL 

It will have been seen already that Leon 
had taken up his abode at Dalton Hall im- 
mediately after that marriage ceremony as 
the husband of Edith. Her illness had 
hitherto prevented him from having any un- 
derstanding with her, and his own affairs 
called him away before her recovery. With 
Wiggins he remained on the same footing as 
before ; nor did he find himself able to ^ter 
that footing in the slightest degree. What- 
ever Wiggins may have thought or felt on 
the subject of the marriage, be revealed it 
to no one ; and Leon found himself com- 
pelled to wait for Edith's recovery before be 
oonld accomplish any thing deHnlto with re- 
gard to his own position. On his retnm to 
Dalton Ball be learned that she was conva- 
lescent, and he was much surprised at her 
immediate request for an interview. 

With the result of that interview be 
had bnt little reason to be Batisfied. He 
fblt disappointed, enraged, and humiliated. 
Edith had been perfectly free from all fear 
of bim. The young girl bod shown herself 
a virago. His insults she had returned with 
nocking sarcasms, his threats she hud treat- 



ed with utter contempt, and finally she bad 
proved bim to bis own face to be a coward. 
Over the recollection of that seene he could 
only gnash his teeth in fruitless rage. The 
more he thought of that interview, the more 
bitter grew his mortification ; and at length 
he resolved to force matters to a climax at 
once by coming to a distinct and final un- 
derstanding with Wiggins himself. 

Leon had epjoyed the freedom of the bonse 
long enough to know where Wiggins's room 
was, and into that room he intmded himself 
abruptly on the following day. It was in 
this room that Wiggins spent the greater 
part of bis time, canying on a vigorons 
though not very extensive correspondence, 
and moving the wires of those plans at 
which he had hinted to Edith. He was 
here now, and as Leon entered he looked np 
with a sOent stare. 

"I'll not stand this any longer," horst 
forth Leon, abruptly and vehemently. " Fm 
in terrible difficulties. Tve been waiting 
long enough. You must side with me act- 
ively, for your assistance is absolutely nec- 
essary te bring that mad girl to terms. I'm 
married to her. She's my wife. I must 
have control of this place at once; and I'll 
tolerate no further opposition from her, or 
humbug from you. I've come now to tell 
yon this Hually and peremptorily." 

" She is not your wife," said Wiggins, 
coldly. 

"She is." 

" It was a trick. The ceremony was a 
miserable sham." 

"It was no sham. It was done legally, 
and can not be undone." 

Legally I Fooh ! The whole thing was 
a farce. If s no marriage. Legally 1 Why, 
what has that miserable afCaii to do with 
the law I" 

What has it to do f It has every thing 
lo. The whole thing was done in a per- 
fectly legal manner. The banns were reg- 
ularly pnbhshed by the vicar of Dalten in 
Dalton Church, and in that chapel Editb 
Dalton was regalarly and legally married 
to Leon Dudleigh by tte Rev. Mr. Munn. 
What more is wanting to make it legolt 

} and aak Mr. Munn himself." 

"The banns P' exclaimed Wiggins. 

" Yes, the bonus," said Leon. " You never 
heard of that, perhaps. If yon doubt me, 
go and ask Munn." 

" It was not you that she married !" cried 
^ns, after a pause, in which he seemed 
struck rather painfully by Leon's last iofor- 
"on. " It was not you — it was that other 
He called himself Dudleigh — a miser- 
able assumed name '." 

" You know nothing about it," said Leon, 
" whether it was assumed or not. And as to 
the marriage, it was to me. I held her 
band ; I put the ring on her finger ; she 
married me, and uo other. Bnt I'm not go- 
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ing to tallc ftbont that, Tre iimply oome 
taere to iuBist on your active help. I won't 
HtaDcl auy naore of this humbng. I've al- 
ready toM yon that I kuow yon." 

Wiggins lemBtned silent for some time. 

"Bo you did," said be at laat, in a low 
voice ; " bnt what of that f 

"Why, only this ;- you had to let me do 
what I chose. And I ioteod to keep a good 
bold of yon yet, my fine fellow." 

Wiggins placed both his elbows on the 
table in front of him, and looked fixedly at 
Leon for some time. 

" Yon did say once," said he, slowly, " that 
yoQ knew me, and the possibility that it 
might be tme indnced me to tolerate yoii 
here for some time. I trusted to Hiss Dal- 
ton's innate good sense to save ber from any 
danger from one like yon ; but it appears 
that 1 was mistaken. At the present mo- 
ment, however, J may as well inform yon 
that you have not the slightest idea who I 
am, mid more than this, that I have not the 
elighlieet objection to tell yon." 

" Pooh V said Leon, with ill-disguised un- 
easiness, " it's all very well for you to take 
that tone,- but it wou't do with me. I know 
who yon are." 

"Who am 1 1" 

"Oh, I know." 

"Who! who t Sayitl If yon dldknow, 
you would not imagine that yon had any 
power over me. Your power is a dream, 
and your knowledge of me is a sham. Who 
amir 

"Wliy," said Leon, with still greater un- 
easiness and uncertainty in his face and 
voice, " yon are not John Wiggins." 

"Who do yon think I am T" asked Wig- 
gins. 

" Who 1 who t Why, yon came from Aus- 

" Well, what of that r 

" Well, you are some convict who got ac- 
quainted with Dalton out there, and have 
comeback heretotry to get control of these 
estates." 

" But how conld X do that I If this were 
so, do you suppose that Wiggins of Liver- 
pool would allow it T" 

" Oh, he has a share in the business. He 
goes halves with yon, perhaps." 

" If be wanted any share at all in such a 
iraneaction, he might have all, and there- 
fore he would be a fool to take half. Your 
theory, I infer, is somewhat lame. And what 
of Mis. Dnnbai T Is she an Australian con- 

"Mrs. Bunbar T — who is Ae f What! 
that crazy housekeeper T She looks as though 
she may have just been released from some 
lunatic asylum." 

' Wiggins made uo immediate reply, and 
sat for a few moments in thought. Then he 
looked at Leon and said: 

" Well, you have got hoM of part of the 



truth— Just enough to mJBlend yon. It is 
true that I have been in Australia, though 
why you should suppose that I was a con- 
vict I do not know. More: I went out 
thereon account of Dalton, and for no other 
m. While there I saw much of him, and 
gained his whole confidence. He told me 
hia whole story unieeervedly. He believed 
me to hebis friend. He confided every thing 
to me. You mnst have heard of his trial, 
and his strange persistence in refusing to 
say who the guilty party was." 

Oh yes," said Leon, with a laugh. "A 
good idea that, when the guilty party was 
himself." 

t was not himself" said Wiggins, "and 

before long the world shall know who it was, 

for that is the one business of my life since 

my return, to which I have sacrificed all oth- 

oncems. In my attention to this I have 

a neglected Miss Dalton." 

She does not appear to think that yon 

have neglected her," said Leon, with a sneer. 

To this Wiggins paid no attention. 

" Dalton," said he, " told me all before he 
died. He thought ofhiBdaught«r, and tbongh 
he had suffered himself, yet be thonght on 
his death-bed that it would be a sin to leave 

her snob a legacy of shame. It was thia 
that broke his obstinate silence,. and made 
bim tell his secret to me. Aud liere, Leon 
Dndleigh, is a thing in which yon are con- 

; 1" excWmed Leon, in astonishment, not 
unmingled with alarm. 

" I will tell you presently. I will simply 

ark now that I am following out bis 

wishes, and am working for Miss Dalton, as 

he himself would have worked, to redeem 

" The name is hers no longer," said Leon. 
" She seems 1« give you a precious bard time 
of it too, 1 should say, and does not altogeth- 
er appreciate yoni self-denying and wonder- 
fully disinterested eSbrts." 

"I have not treated her with snfBcient 
consideration," said Wiggins. "I misunder- 
stood her character. I began altogether 
wrong. I see now that 1 ought to have 
given her more of my confidence, or, lietter 
yet, that I ought not to have brought her 
here till the work was done. Well," he add- 
ed, with a sigh, "my chief consolation is 
that it will be all right in the end." 

"This is all rubbish," said Leon. "Yon 
are not what yon pretend to be. Yon are 
not her guardian. Yon are an interloper 
and a swindler. Yon shall remain here uo 
longer. I am her husband, and I order yoa 
off the premises at once." 

"You are not ber husband, and I am her 
guardian," said Wiggins, calmly. " I was 
appointed by ber father on bis death-bed." 

" I don't believe it. Besides, youi name 
is not Wiggins at all." 

"Hewdoyonknowt You know nothing." 
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"I know 'Wiggiua." 

"Wiggina of Liverpool, perhaps, but there 
are mareWigginBes in the world than that." 

" A conrt of law will show that — " 

"Yon will not go to a oonrt of law. That 
ia my taah. And mark me," coutinned Wlg- 
giua,with thrilling emphaslB, "when st coart 
of law takes up the eulijecl of the Dalton 
estates or the Dalton name, then it will he 
the turn for you and. yonrs to tremble." 

"Tremblel" exclaimed Leon, soomfnlly. 

"Yea," repeated Wi^ns. " Your lather — " 

"Pooh!" said Leon, 

" When palton died," continued Wiggins, 
" he left his papers. Among them was a let- 
ter of which hti himaelf told me. If he had 
produced that letter on his trial, he would 
have escaped, and the Kuilt7 man would 
have been pnnished. The letter was written 
by the real forger. It iuclosed the forged 
check to Dalton, asking him to draw the 
money and pay oertaia pressing debts. The 
writer of that letter was your own father — 
Lionel Dudleighl" 

"It's a lie!" cried Leon, starting np, with 
terrible excitement in his face — an excite- 
ment, too, which was mingled with unspeak- 
able dread. 

"It's true," said Wiggins, calmly, "and 
fAe letter can be proved." 

"It can, and by the best of testimony." 

"I don't believe it." 

"Perhaps not; bnt there la something 



more. With the murder trial yon ate no 
doubt familiar. In fact, I take it for granted 
that ;oit are familiar with Dalton's case in 
all its bearitiga," added Wiggins, in a tone of 
deep meaning. " In that mnrder trial, then, 
you are aware that a Maltese cross was fonnd 
on the scene of murder, and creat«d jnuoh ei- 
cilement. You know what part it had in 
the trial. I now inform you that I have 
proof which can show beyond a doubt that 
this Maltese cross was the pmperty of your 
father — Lionel Dndleigh." 

"It's a lie — an infernal lie!" swd Leon, in 
a hoarse voice. His excitement had now 
become terrible. 

" It's true— all trae," contiuned Wiggins. 
" It can all bo proved by a witness that con 
not be impeached. Yes, Leon Dudleigh, you 
yourself would be forced to accept the testi- 
mony of that witness." 

"What witness r' said Leon, in a voice 
that woe scarcely audible from conBicting 



Wiggins looked at him earnestly, and then 
said, in a low, deep, solemn voice, 

"Leon Dudleigh, that witness is your 
mother '." 

The other started as though he had been 

" My mother V he almost screamed — " my 
mother! why, she — she is dead — dead long 
ago." 

" When did you find that ont t" said Wig- 
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"She's deadt ahe'a desdT' repeated Leon, 
as th«ngli by twsertlon be coald make it 

"She is not dead," said Wiggina, in an 
awjiil voioe, " though all these years she has 
lived a living death. She is not dead. She 
la alive, and she novr itaode ready, vben the 
honr coiQM, though with an agonized heart, 
to give that testimony wbioh, yean ago, she 
dared not and could not give. She has al- 
lowed the innocent to suffer, and the gnilty 
to go free, but now she will do so no longer. 
The work upon whiob I have been engaged 
is almost complete. The preparations are 
made, and this very day I am going to Liv- 
erpool to perform the last acts that are nee- 
essary toward vindicating the memory of 
Dalton, establishing his innocence, and pan- 
ishing the guilty. As for yon, yon can do 
nothing here, and I have resolved to punish 
you for wliat yon have done. I shall show 
yon no mercy. If you want to save yountelf, 
leave the country, for otherwise I swear yon 
will never be safe from my vengeaoco." 

" Vengeance !" said Leon, in low, menacing 
tones. " Dotard I do you talk of vengeance t 
Ton do not understand the meaning of that 
word. Wait till yon see what I can do." 

And with these words he left the room. 

That eveniug Wiggins left for LiveipooL 



CHAPTBH xxxnr. 

1HZ husband's labt appkai. 

Early on the following day Edith re- 
ceived a request from Leon for another in- 
terview. This request was acceptable in 
every way, for the last interview had been 
no more satisfactory to her than to him, and 
sbe conld not help hoping that something 
more definite might result from a new one. 
She therefore went down, and fbund him al- 
ready in the room. 

On this occasion Leon showed nolbing of 
that languor which he bad previously affect- 
ed. He appeared, on the contrary, uneasy, 
nervont, and Impatient. So abstracted was 
he by his own thoughts that he did not no- 
tice her entrance. She sat down and wait- 
ed for a little while, after which she said, 
quietly, 

" Did yon wish to see me, Captain — a — 
Dadleigh I" 

Leon started, then ftowned ; then, after a 
little silence, he began abraptly : 

" You may deny it as much as you choose, 
but it's no nse. You are actually married to 
me. Yon are really and tmly my wife, both 
in the eyes of man and in the eyes of the 
law. From that marriage nothing can ever 
deliver you but a divorce." 

"You are mistaken," said Edith, quietly. 
"Even if that miserable performance should 
tnm ont to be a mani^e — which is absurd 



— etill there is one other thing that can free 

" Ab T — and what may that be f 

" Death 1" said Edith, solemnly. 

Leon turned pale. "Is that a threat T" 
he asked at length, In a trembling voice. 
" Whoso death do yon mean T" 

Edith made no reply. 

"Yes," said Leon, after a pause, going on 
with his former train of thought, "at any 
rate you are my wife, and you oan not help 
it. Tou may deny it aa much as you please, 
but that will not avail. In spite of this, 
however, I do not molest yon, although I 
might 80 easily do it. I never trouble you 
with my presence. I am very forbearing. 
Few would do as I do. Yet I have rights, 
and some of them, at least, I am determined 
to assert. Now, on the whole, it is well for 
you — and you ought to see it — that you have 
one here who oocupies the peculiar position 
t«wu:d yon which I do. If it were not f6r 
me yon vould be altogether in the power of 
Wiggins. He ie your guardian or your jail- 
er, whichever yon choose to call him. He 
could shut yon up in the vaults of Dalton 
Hall if he chose — and he probably will do 
that very thing before long — for who is there 
to prevent him t I am the only one who can 
stand between you and bim. I am your only 
hope. Ton do not know who and what this 
man is. Ton thiuk you know him, but yon 
don't. Tou think of Iiim as a villain and a 
tyrant. Let me tell you that in your bitter- 
est bate of that man you have never begun 
to conceive the fraction of his villainy. Let 
me tell you that be is one who passes your 
comprehension. Let me teU you that, how- 
ever much you may hate me, if I were to teU 
you what Wiggins is, the feelings that you 
have toward me would be almost affection, 
compared t« those which you would have 
toward him." 

Leon paused. He had spoken most ear- 
nestly and vehemently; bnt upon Edith these 
words produced no effect She believed that 
this was a last effort to work upon her feel- 
ings by exciting her fears of Wiggins. She 
did not believe him capable of speaking the 
truth to her, and thus his words produced 

" If you had not been married to me when 
yon were," continued Leon, " I solemnly as- 
sure yon that by this time yon would have 
been where hope conld never reach you." 

"Well, really," said Edith, "Captain— a 
— Dudleigh, all this is eicessivdy childish. 
By such an absurd preamble Hs this yon, 
of course, must mean something. All this, 
however, can have no possible e£feot on me, 
for the simple reason that I consider it 
spoken for effect. I bope, therefore, that 
you will be kind enough to come at once to 
business, and say precisely what it is that 
you want of me." 

"It is no absurd preamble," said Leon, 
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gloomily. " It is not aoaeeaae, as I oonld 
soon show yoa. Theie is no hntuan being 
who haa done so mach wrong to f on and 
yours as tliis Wiggins, yet you quietly allow 
him to be yoni gnardlan." 

"IT" said Edith. "I allow bimf Let 
me be free, and then yoa will see how long 
I allow him." 

" But I mean here — in Dalton Hall." 
"I do not allow him any thing. I am 
Himply a prisoner. He is my Jailer, and 
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Yon need not be so." 

Pray how can I escape T' 
" By siding with me." 
"With your asked Edith— "and what 

"Well, if yon side with mo I will drive 

"Yon seem incapable of andentanding," 
said Edith, "that of the two, you yourself, 
both by natnre and by position, are by 
&r the more abhorrent to me. Side with 
yoQ 1 And la this the proposal you haTe to 
maker 

" I tell you that yon are in no danger from 
me, and that yoa ate &om him." 

"Bfally, OS fat as danger is concerned, 
my prospects with Wiggins are far prefer- 
able to my prospects with yoa." 

"Bnt you don't know him. He has done 
terrible things — deeds of horiot." 

"And you — what have you doneT Bat 
perhaps I hafe mistaken you. When you 
ask me to side with yon, you may perhaps 
mean that I shall be at liberty, and that 
when you expel Wiggins yon will allow me 
to go also." 

At this Leon looked down in evident em- 
barrassment. 

" Well — not — yet," he said, slowly. " In 
time, of ooDrse; bat it can not all be done 
jDst at once, yun know." 

" What can not be done at onoef 

" Yonr — yont freedom." 

"Why not I" 

"WeU, there ore — a — oerttun difflcnlties 
in the way." 

" Then what can I gain by siding with 
yon T Why should I cast off Wiggins, and 
take a new jailer who has done to me a 
wrong far more fonl and far more intoler- 
able than any that Wiggins ever attempt- 
ed I" 

" Bat yon mistake me. I intend to let yon 
go free, of course — that is, in time." 

"In time!" 

" Yea ; every thing can not be done in a 
moment." 

" This is mere childishness. Yon are tri- 
fling. I am astonished that yon should 
speak in this way, after what you know of 

" But I tell yoa I will set yon free — only 
I can not do that nntil I get what I want." 
" And what is it that yoa want f 



" Why, what I married yon for." 

" What ia that I" 

" Money," said Leon, abruptly. 

" Money I" repeated Edith, in snrpriae. 

" Yes, money," said Leon, harshly. 

" Yon must really apply to Wiggins, then," 
said she, carelessly. 

"No; you yoniaelf are the only one to 
whom I must apply." 

"To mef I have no money whatever. It 
is of no use for me (« inform you that Wig- 
gins is aU-powerful here. I thought by 
yonr professed knowledge of bis wonderful 
secrets that yon had some great power over 
him, and could get from him what«Ter you 

"Never mind what you thought," growled 
Leon. "I come to you, and you only, and I 
ask yoa for money." 

" How can I give it T" 

" By signing yonr name to a paper, a um- 
ple paper, which I can ose. Yonr signature 
is necessary to effect what I wish." 

"My signature t Ahl And what possible 
you offer me for my signo- 



"Ycs." 

" Very well. Will yon drive me to the 

village at oncoT' 

Leon hesitated. 

"Well, not just at once, yon know. You 
must remain here a short time, and go 
through certain formalities and routine 
work, and attest certain things before a 

Edith smiled, 

"What a simpleton yoa most still think 
mel How easy yoa must think it is to im- 
pose npon me! Perhaps you think me so 
crednlons, or so mnch in the habit of cnn- 
Gding in you, that no snoh thing as doubt 

Leon glared angtily at her, 

"I tell you I roust have it," he cried, in 
excited tones. "1 must have it — by fair 
means or fonL" 

" But of the two ways I pretume you hare 
a preference for the latter," said Edith. 

" I tell you I must and will have it," re- 
iterated Leon. 

" I don't see how yoa cim get my signature 
very well — unless yon forge it; but then I 
suppose that will not stand in your way." 

"Now by aU that is most holy," cried 
Leon, vehemently, "you make me hate yon 
even worse than I bate Wiggins." 

" Really, those feelings of yodrs are a enb- 
jeot in which I do not take the smallest in- 
terest." > 

"I tell you," cried Leon, struggling to 
repress his rage, "if you sign this paper 
you shall be free." 

"Let me be free first, and then I will 
think about it." , - i 
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"If yon get ftee jonlJ refuse to aign," 
sold Leon, 

" But if I wore to eign fiist I Bhonld nev- 

" You shall be fKti. I promise yon on the 
hoDDrof a geDtleman," cried Leon, eanteetlj. 

"I'm afraid," said Edith, in a tuoe of 
qniet contempt, " that the secniity Is of too 
little value." 

LeoD looked at her with fniy in bis eye«. 

"You are driving me to the most desper- 
ate meaanres," he cried. 

" It Heems to me that jonr meaaures have 
all along been as desperate as they well oon 
be." 

"I swear by all that's holy," thundered 
Leon, "that I'll tame yon yet. I'll bring 
yon into subjection." 

"Aht then in that case," said Edith, "my 
isomfort will be that the Bubjectiou can not 
last long." 

"WillitDotr aakedLeon. 

" No, it will not, as you very well know," 
said Edith, in cold, measnred tones, looking 
et«adfaBt>ly at him with what seemed like a 
certain solemn wamiug. She rose as she 
said this, still looking atLeon, while he also 
rose in a state of vehement excitement. 

" What do you mean t" he cried. " Yoo 
look as blood-thirsty as an assassin." 

" I may yet become one," saidEdith, gloom- 
ily, "if this laats much longer. Yon have 
eyes, but yon will not see. Yon treat me 
like some silly, timid child, while T have all 
the time the spirit of a man. This can only 
end in one way. Some one most die 1" 

Leon looked at her in aatonisbment. Her 
voice and her look showed that she was in 
earnest, but the fragile beanty of her slen- 
der form seemed to belie the dark meaning 
of her words. 

"I came with a fair offer," said he, in a 
voice hoarse with passion. 

" Your said Edith, in cold scorn; "jiou 
with a fair offer! Fairness and honor and 
Justice and trnth, and all such things, are 
ultogetlicT unknown to such as you." 

At this Leon frowned that peculiar frown 
of his, and gnawed his mnatache in his rage. 

"I have spared you thus fjir," said be — 
"I have spared yon; but now, by Heaven, 
you shall feel what it is to have a maater!" 

"Yoal" she cried — "yon spared met If 
I have escaped any injury Srom yon, It has 
been through my own courage and the cow- 
ardice of yonr own heart. Tou my master! 
Yon will learn a terrible lesson before yon 
become that T' 

" I have spared yon," cried Leon, now be- 
side himself with rage — " I have spared you, 
but I will spare yon ao longer. Aft-et this 
yon shall know that what I have thus far 
iloiie is as nothing to that which is yet be- 
fore you." 

"Wliat you have done I" said Edith, flx- 
JDg her great wrathful eyes more sternly 



upon Leon, with a look of deadly menace, 
and with burning intensity of gaze, and 
speaking in a low tone that was tremnlons 
with npreaaed indignation — "what yon 
have done I Let me tell yon, Captain Dnd- 
leigb, your heart's blood could never atone 
for the wrongs you have done me I Beware, 
Sir, how you drive me !« desperation. You 
little know what 1 have in my mind to do. 
Yon have made me too fomiliar with the 
thonght of death !" 

At these words I<eon stared at her in si- 
lence. He seemed at last to understand the 
full possibility of Edith's nature, and to com- 
prehend that this one whom he threatened 
was capable, in her despair, of making all 
his threats recoil on his own head. He said 
nothing, and in a few moments afterword she 
left the room. 

As she went out of the door she encoun- 
tered Hugo. He started as she came noise- 
lessly npon him. He had evidently been 
listening to all that had been said. At this 
specimen of the way in which she was 
watched, thoagh it really showed her no 
more than what she had all along known, 
there arose in Edith's mind a fresh sense of 
helplessness and of peril. 



CHAPTER XXXIT. 



Os returning to her own room from 
that interview with Leon, Edith sat for n 
long time involved in thought. It was evi- 
dent to her now that her situation was one 
full of frightful peril. The departure of 
Wiggins, of which she was aware, seemed 
to afford additional danger. Between him 
and Leon there had been what seemed to 
her at least the affectation of dislike or dis- 
agreement, but now that he was gone there 
Tomaiiied no one who would even pretend to 
interpose between herself and her enemy. 
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£yeQ if Hra. Danbar hiid been capable of 
assiatiDg her agaiust Leon, Edith kuew that 
no reliance could be placed upon her, for she 
had openly maniieated B strong regard for 

This departure of WiggioB, which thne 
seemed to make hei piesent position more 

perilous, seemed also to Edith to afford her 
a better opportunity than any she bad 
known since her aniTol of patting into ex- 
eontion her long-meditated project of flight. 
True, there was iitlll the same difficulty 
which had been euggest«d once before — the 
want of money — but Edith was now indif- 
ferent to this. The one thtDg neceesuy was 
to escape from her new perifi. If she oonld 
bat get out of the Daltoo gromids, she 
hoped to find some lawyer who might take 
np her canse, and allow her enough to sup- 
ply her modest wants until that cause sho old 
be decided. Bat liberty was the one thought 
that eclipsed all others in her estimation; 
and if she oonld bat ouce effect her escape 
&om this horrible place, it seemed to her 
that all other things would be easy. 

The present appeared to be beyond all 
others the fitting time, for Wiggins ws« 
uway, and it seemed to her that in bis ab- 
sence the watch over her woold probably be 
relaxed. Her long illness would of itself 
have thrown them to some extent off their 
guard, and render her purpose unsnspect«d. 
By this time it would doubtless be forgotten 
that she had once left the Hall by uight, and 
it was nut likely that any precaution would 
he taken against a second flight on the part 
of one so weak as she was supposed to be. 
A few days l>efore she had mode a stealthy 
visit to that door, and had fonnd, to her 
j^at relief, that no additional fastenings 
liad been put there. Her illness had evi- 
dently rendered any such precantion annec- 
p.8sarf for the time ; and since her recovery 
Wiggins had no donbt been too much c 
pied, with other things to think of ttiis. 

Now was the time, then, for flight. The 
danger was greater than ever before, and 
the opportunity for escape better. Leon 
was master in the house. The other in- 
mates were simply his creatures. Leon 
Dudleigh, as he called himself, claimed to 
be her husband. He asserted that claim in- 
solently and vehemently. She had defied 
him, hut how long would she be able to 
maintain that defiant attitude! How long 
could her &ail strength sustain her in a life 
of inoeaaant warfare like this, even if her 
spirit should continue to be as indomitable 
us ever I The scene of this day, and her last 
parting with him, made the danger seem so 
imminent that it nerved her resolution, and 
made her determine at all hazards to attempt 
her escape that night. 

But bow should she escape T 

Not for the first time did this qnestion 
■cnr. Por along time she had been brooding 



over it, and as she had thought it over she 
had devised a plan which seemed to hold 
oat to her some prospect of success. 

In the first place, it was evident that she 
would have to climb over the wall. To ob- 
tain any key by which she could open the 
gates was impossible. She could find none 
that were at all likely to do so ; besides, she 
was afteid that even if she hod a key, the 
attempt to nnlock the gates might expose 
'lO detection and arrest by Uie watofaful 
porter. The wall, therefore, was her only 

Now that waU could not be climbed by 
her nnassisted strength, hut she knew that 
if she bad any sort of a ladder it might eas- 
ily bo done. The question that uose, then, 
was how to procnre this ladder. A wooden 
one oonld not be of any service, for she oonld 
not carry it so far, and she saw plainly that 
her attempt most be made by means of some 
sort of a rope-ladder. 

Having reached this oonolnsion, she began 
a diligent search among all the articles at 
her disposal, and finally couclnded tltat the 
bed-cord would be exactly what she needed. 
In addition to this, however, something more 
was required — something of the natnre of a 
grapple or hook to secure her rope-ladder to 
the top of the wall. This required a fai- 
ther search, bnt in this also she was suc- 
cessful. An iron rod on the curtain pole 
along which the curtains ran appeared to 
her to be well suited to her needs. It waa 
about six feet long and a quarter of an inch 
thick. The rod rested loosely on the pole, 
and Edith was able to remove it without 
difBculty. 

All these preliminaries had been arranged 
or decided upon before this evening, and 
Edith had now only to take possession of 
the rod and the rope, and adapt them to her 
wants. For tbis purpose she waited till 
dark, and then bega'n her work- 
It was moonlight, and she was able to 
work without lighting a lamp, thus secur- 
ing additional secrecy. This moonlight waa 
both an advantage and a disadvantage, and 
she did not know whether to be glad or 
sorry about it. It certainly facilitated her 
escape by showing the way, bnt then, on 
the other hand, it rendered discovery easier. 
Edith set to work, and, first of all, she 
removed the bed-cord. It was as strong as 
was desirable, and far longer than was nec- 
essary. She donbled part of this, and tied 
knots at intervale of about a foot, and in 
this simple way formed what was a very 
good step-ladder about three yards long, 
which was sufficient for her purpose. Then 
she removed the iron curtain rod, aud bent 
this in such a way that it formed a hook or 
grapple strong enough for her wants. She 
thus bad a rope-ladder, with a grappling- 
iron attached, of rude construction, it is 
true, yet perfectly well suited to the task 
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before her, and so light aa to be quite port- 

Theee preparations did not take up much 
time. After takiDg what ahs wanted of the 
bed-cord, there was enough left to replac«iu 
the bedstead ao as to hold np the bed. She 
didnot know what might happen, and wish- 
ed to preeerve appearances In the event of 
Mia. Dunbar's entrance, or in case of ber 
being compelled to postpone her project. 
From the same motive she also replaced the 
curtain bo as to look aa it did before, aecnr- 
ing It in its place by means of pins. 

At length all theee preparations were 
completed, and it only remained for Edith 
to wait for the proper time to start. 

The bonra passed on. 

Midnight came, but even at that hoar 
Edith thonght that it was too early. Leon 
probably kept late boats, and might be 
wandering about. She determined to wait 

lite moon was still shining. There were 
only a few HOattered clonds in that clear 

Could she find her way to the wall T Bhe 
felt confident of that. 6be intended to go 
down the avenne, keeping oloee to tbetreee, 
eo as to fly to their shelter in case of pursuit. 
When she reached the neighborhood of the 
porter's lodge, she wonld go thiongh the 
trees to the wall, trusting to fortune to find 
her way for that short distance. 

Such were the hopes and plans, mode long 
befot«, which now oocnpied her thoughts as 
she waited. 

At lost two o'clock came. It seemed now 
that it wonid be nnwise to wait any longer, 
since the time that was left between thia 
and daylight was barely sufficient lo allow 
for contiugeaciBa. Without any further de- 
lay, therefore, she prepared to depart 

It was with a painfiil feeling of suspense 
and agitation that she' set forth upon this 
attempt at flight, which she knew must be 
a final one. Over her left arm she threw 
the rope-ladder, while in her left hand she 
held that ancestral dagger whiob had al- 
ready done her snob good service in her 
dealings with Leon. Her right hand was 
thus tree to grope iu the dark for her way, 
to open bolts, or to seize the dagger from 
her other hand whenever the need for it 
might arise. For this last dread necessity 
she had thoroughly prepared herself. By 
the desperation of het position, and by the 
dark menaces of Leon, she had been nerved 
to a courage beyond even that elevated 
standard which ber high spirit ordinarily 
reached, and she bad resolved that if any 
one interposed between beiself and that 
liberty for which she longed, to uae that 
d^ger, and to strike without scrapie. 

On leaving ber room she stood for a mo- 
ment in the onter hall and listened. All 
was stilL She glided noiselessly along, and 



reached the stairway. Once more she stood 
and listened before descending. There was 
silence yet. She now desoended the staini 
as noiselessly as before, and reached the 
lower haU, where she walked quickly to- 
ward the east end, and came to the narrow 
stairway that led down to the door. Here 
once more she paused. A fearful thought 
came to her as she looked down. What if 
some one should be waiting there in tbe 
dark t What if Leon should be there I Iu 
spite of herself a shudder passed throngh 
ber at that thought. 

Suddenly, as she stood there, she heard a 
sound — a sound which roused her once more 
to action, .aud inspired new fears. It was 
the sound Of a footfall— for away, indeed, in- 
side the house, but still a footfall— a heavy 
tread, as of some one in pursuit, and ita sound 
was loud and menacing to her excited senses. 
There was only one to whom she could at- 
tribute it — Leon t 

He had heard her, then I 

She waspnteuedl 

Like liglitning this thought oome to her, 
and brought terror with it. She could de- 
lay no longer. Down the narrow stairway 
she hurried through the darkness, and reach- 
ed the door. In her panic she forgot ber 
usual caution. With a jerk she drew tbe 
bolt back, and a harsh grating sound arose. 
She flung open the door, which also creaked 
on its unused binges. Then leaping out, 
she hastily banged the door aft«t hw, and 
ran straight on. 

In front of Dalton HaU there was a wide 
lawn and a pond. Beyond this arose the 
trees of the park. Toward the shelter of 
these shadowy trees Edith hurried, with 
the dread sense in her soul that she was be- 
ing pursued by a remorseless enemy. This 
thought lent additional speed to hei foot- 
steps as she flew over the intervening space. 
The moon was shining brightly, and ahe 
knew that she could easily be seen by any 
watcher; but she sought only the more to 
reaeh the trees, and thus escape obsetva' 
tion. The time seemed long indeed to her 
in those moments of dread suspense ; but 
the space was at last traversed, the trees 
were reached, and pinning into the midst 
of tbem, she ran along, occasionally atum- 
bling, until at length, partly from exhanat- 
ion and partly from a desire to see where 
her enemy might be, so as to elude him bet- 
ter, she stopped. 

Her ooai«e bad been a circuit'ins one, but 
she had kept along the edge of the wood, so 
that now, as ahe stopped, ahe found herself 
under the shadow of the trees, and imme- 
diately opposite the portdco of Dalton Hall, 
between which and herself lay tbe pond. 
Here she etjK)d, and looked over the inter- 
vening space. 

As she looked, she at first saw no appear- 
ance of any human Iwiiig, and she began to 
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tbink tbat her feara all along liad been 
fuuuded; but in a little while, as her eyes 
'wanilered over the front of the Hall, she eaw 
somethhig 'Whioh at ddm renewed all her 
excitement, and Eihowed her that her fears 

Upon the portico stood a fignre, the gen- 
eral ootliiiea of which were now visible M 
her as she looked cBTefulljr, and seemed to 
be the Ggure of Leon. She could recognize 
the gray dress which he usually wore, and 
also understood why she had not noticed 
him before, for the cotor of his clothes had 
wade him but faintly visible agaiesl the 
gray atone mass of the baokgronnd. He was 
now standing there with his face tnmM in 
lier direction. 

"He has heard me," she thonght. "He 
baaeeeume. lusteadof chasing meat once, 
be has st'^pped to listen, so as to judge of 
my course. He knows that I am here now 
in this spot, and is still listening to find ont 
if I go any farther." 

In a few momente her attention was at- 
tracted by a dark object lying on the portico 

It was the dog t 

She knew it welL Hec heart sank within 

"He is going to track me with the dog!" 
she thought. 

What could she do ! 

Nothing. Flight was now worse than use- 
less. All seemed lost, and there was nothing 
now left to her iu that moment of despair 
but the resolve to resist to the end. 

Alter a short time, which to Edith seem- 
ed prolonged to a terrible degree, the figure 
came down the steps, followed by the dog. 

Edith watched. 

He walked on ; he rounded the end of the 
pond ; he came nearer \ 

She conld now recognize his face as the 
moon shone down. 

It was Leon. There waa no longer the 
sligbtpst doubt of that._ He was coming 
toward her, and the huge dog followed. 

Edith involuntarily shrank back among 
the trees, and grasping her dagger with dee- 
perate resolve, awaited the approach of her 
enemy. 
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On the following morning Mrs. Dunbar 
wait«d a long time for Edith's appearance. 
. But sl>e did not make her appearance, and 
the time passed, until it at length grew so 
lat« that she determined to see what was the 
matter. Full of fear lest some new illness 
had been the result of the new excitement 
to which she bad been subjected, Mrs. Dun- 
bar passed cautiously through Edith's sit- 
ting-room, and knocked at her bedroom door. 



There was no answer. 

She knocked again and.again, and still re- 
ceiving no answer, she opened the door and 
looked in. 

To her amazement the room was empty. 
What was more surprising was the &ct that 
the bed did not appear to have been slept 
in. There was no disordra visible in the 
room. Every thing was in its nanal place, 
but Edith was not there, and in that one 
glanoe which Mrs. Dunbar gave she t«ok in 
the whole tmtb. 

Edith had fled 1 

She knew also that she must have fled 
during the night ; that the event against 
which such precautions hod been taken had 
occurred at last, and that she was responsi- 
ble. Over that sorrowful anxious face there 
came now a deeper sorrow and a graver 
anxiety at that discovery, and sitting down 
npon a chui, she tried to conjecture Edith's 
possible conrse, and wondered how she eonld 
get over the wall and ont of the grounds. 

At length she left this room, and going 
down staire, called Hugo. 

" Hugo," said she, " has the captain come 

"I habn't seen him, ma'am," said Hugo, 
respectfully. 

"He always rises early," said Mrs. Dun- 
bar. "I wonder what's the matter. Hecer- 
lainly must be np." 

Turning away, she ascended the stairs, 
and went to the room which was occupied 
by Leon. The door was open.. She entered. 
The room looked as though it had Just been 
left by its occupant. The bed bore signs of 
having been occupied. The valise was lying 
there open. Upon the toilet-table was a 
pocket-book, and hanging from the screw 
of the looking-glass was bis watch. Bis 
riding whip and gloves and top-lraots were 
lying iu different places. 

As Mrs. Dunbar saw all this, she con- 
cluded at first that he had goue out for a 
walk, and would soon be back ; but the late- 
ness of the honr made that idea seem ab- 
surd, and showed her that there must be 
some other cause. The flight of Edith there- 
upon occurred to her, and was very natu- 
rally associated in her mind with the depart- 
ure of Leon. Had he been watchiug T Had 
he detected her flight, and gone in pursuiti 
It seemed so. If so, he was doubtless yet in 
pursnit of the fugitive, who must have fled 
fast and far to delay him so long. 

Then another thought came — the idea of 

violence. Perhaps he had caught the fugi- 

and in his rage and vindictive fury 

had harmed her. That he was lierce enough 

tny atrocity she well knew; and the 

tbongitt that he bad killed her, and had fled, 

Lme swift as lightning to her mind. 

The idea was terrible. She could not en- 
dure it. She left the room and hurried down 
steiis again. 

r. „..i,.C;OOglC 
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" Hngo," aaid she; " go down and oak the 
porter if he haa Been the captain or M:' 
baltou." 

"HiM Daltonf exclaimed Hugo. 

"Yea; she's gone." 

" Gone '." repeated Hugo, In amazement. 

He said no more, but hurried down to the 
gatea, while Mpb. Bnnbar, who fdt restleas 
imd ill at eoae, walked up the etaira, and feel- 
ing fatigued, stopped on the lauding, and 
leaned againat the window there, looking ont 
upon the ground in the tear of the Hall. 

Standing here, her eyes were attracted by a 
night which made ber start. It wa« the New- 
foQudland di^. He wae standing at some 
distaDce fVom the house, looking straight 
ahead at vacancy, in a rigid attitude. The 
aight of this animal, who was alwaja the iu- 
aeporable companion of his master, atanding 
there in so peculiar a fashion by himself, 
excited Mrs. Duobar; and forgetful of her 
weariness, she descended the stairs again, 
aad quitting the Hall, approached the spot 
where the dog was Btandiog. 

As she approached, the dog looked at her 
and wagged hia taiL She called him. He 
went on wagging his tail, but did not move 
■ftooi the spot. She went np to him and 
stroked bim, and looked all around, hoping 
to Boe some signs of his mnster. She looked 
in the direction in which the dog had been 
staring when aha first noticed him. The 
stablea seemed to be the plnce. Toward 
these ahe walked, and tried to induce the 
dog to follow, bnt he wontd not. She then 
ivalked over to the stables, and looked 
through them, without seeing any trace of 
the object of her search. Upon this she re- 
turned to the house. 

On coming hack she found Hugo. He bad 
been to the gatee, he said ; bnt the porter 
had seen nothing whatever either of the 
captain otMiss Dalton. 

This intelligence deepened the anxiona 
expression on Mrs. Dunbar's face. 

" His dog is here," said she, in a tremulous 

" Hia dog 1" aaid Hugo. "Ohyes; he'aben 
out dar all de morniu'. Duuno what de 
matta wid dat ar aninial at all. Stands 
dar like a gravy ethUio." 

For the reet of that day Mrs. DuDbar waa 
restless and distressed. She naudered aim- 
lessly about the house, She sent Hugo off 
to acour the grounds to see if he coald find 
any trace of either of the fugitives. Every 
moment she would look nut from any win- 
dow or door that happened to be nearest, to 
see if either of them was returning. But the 
day passed by, and Hngo come back from 
his long search, bnt of neither of the fugi- 
tives was a single trace found. 

What affected Mrs. Dunbar as mnch as any 
thing waa the behavior of the dog. Through 
oil that day he remained in the same place, 
sometimes standing, aometimes. lying down, 



but nev«i going afta; more than a few feet. 
That the dog hod some meaniog in thiasingu- 
lor behavior, and that this meaning had ref- 
erence to the flight of one or the other of the 
late inmates of the house, was very evident 
tfl her. No persuasion, or coaxing, or even 
threatening oould draw the dog away ; and 
even when Hngo fired a gan off close to his 
head, he quivered in every nerve, but only 
moved bock a foot or two. Food and driuk 
were brought to him, of which he partook 
with a most eager appetite, but no temptation 
oonld draw him any distance fh>m bis post. 

Thak night was a sleepless one for Mrs. 
Dunbar ; and It was with a feeling of great 
relief that she heard the noise of a carriage 
early on the following day, and knew that 
Wiggins bad returned. 

She hurried down at onoe, and met him 
in the great halL In a few words she told 
him all. 

For such inteUigence an this Wiggins was 
evidently unprepared. He staggered back 
and leaned againat the wall, staring at Mra. 
Dunbar with a terrible look. 

"What! GoneP'he Baid,Blowly. "Edith!" 

"Tes; and Leon." 

" Edith gone I" gasped Wiggins once more. 

"Did you hoar nothing in the vOIage t" 

" I drove through without stopping. Did 
you aend to the village T" 

" 1 did not think that they could have got 
ont of the gronnda." 

" They ! . There's no trouble about Leon t" 

" I'm afraid — for him," said Hrs. Dunbar, 

"For him!" exclaimed Wiggins. "What 
can happen to him t For her, yon mean." 

" They must have gone off together." 

" Together 1 Do you think Edith would 
go with him T No ; she hna fled in her mad- 
neaa and ignorance, turning her back on 
happiness and love, and he has pursued her. 
O Heavens!" he continued, with a groan, 
"to think that it should end in this! And 
cursed be that scoundrel — " 

"StopI" cried Mrs.Dunbar. "He ia not 

Bconndrel. He nonld not harm her. You 
don't know Leon. He has not left the place ; 
' 's dog ia here." 

"His dog!" 

Mrs. Dunbar explained. . 

Upon thisWiggina went through the ball 
the rear, and there, in the same place 

. where Mra. Dunbar last saw him, was the 
dog. He was lying down now. He wagged 
his tail in friendly recognition oa they come 
np. Wiggins patted him aud stroked him 
and tried to coax him away. The result was 
precisely the same aa it had been before. 
The dog received all advances in the most 
fiiendly manner possible. He wagged his 
tail, rolled over on his back, licked tbeir 
banda, sat up on bis hind-quarters, and did 
every thing which dogs uaually do when pet- 
tod or played with, but nothing wonld in- 
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dnce bim to leave the place. He did not 
appear to be in any Iruable. He geemed 
dimply to have made np his tnlnd to atay 
there, ftnd this resolution he maintained 
moat obstinatelj'. 

Wiggins could make Dothing of it ; but 
the sight of the dog renewed the terrors of 
Mrs. Dunbar. 

"I'm aftatd," said she — "I'm afraid that 
something's happened to Leon." 

"To Leon!" excl^med Wiggins, impa- 
tiently; " what could happen to himt lUtld 
him to qnit this place, and he hoe probably 
Coneluded to do ho." 

.. "Bat what do yon think of his flight at 
the same time with Edith t" . 

"I don't know what to think of it. I only 
know thiSjthatifhe.bas harmed one hair of 
her head, I— ITl— kill him! My own iuju- 
ries I will forgive, but wrongs done to her I 
will avenge P 

At this Mis. Dunbar shrank away, and 
looked at Wiggins in fear. 

" But it may be all the other way," said 
Bhe, in a tremulons voice. " Edith was ter- 
rible in ber fnry. She was no timid, falter- 
ing girl ; aha was resolute and vindictive. 
If he has followed her, or laid hands on her, 
she may have — "' 8he hesitated. 

" May have what !" asked Wiggins. 
. " She may have done him some harm." 

"Sfte may have done him some harm!" re- 
]«atedWiggin8,withasi)eer. "What! and 
when he had his big dog to protect himt 
Pooh!" 

' ^nd with a scomfal laugh he turned away. 
. Mra. Dunbar fallowed him. 

" She was so terrible iq her despair," said 
she, as she followed him ; " she looked like 
a fury — beautiful, yet implacable." 

" Silence!" cried Wiggins. " Stop all that 
uonsense, or yonll drive me mad. Are you 
crazy T When I am almost broken-hearted 
in my anxiety about her, what do you mean 
by turning against that, wronged and injured 
girl, who I now see has been driven to de- 
spair by my own cursed mist-akes, and pre- 
tending that she is the aggressor, and your 
scoundrel Leon the victim!" 

In the midst of this Wiggins was inter- 
ruptred by the approach of Engo. 

" A genTman, Sab, wants to see yon, Sah," 
said he. 

" A gentleman," repeated Wiggins. " Who 
is he I How did he come beret" 

" Dunno, Sah, nuffin 'bont dat, Sah." 

" It's abont Edith !" exclaimed Wiggina ; 
and he hurried into the house. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE VlCUl OF DALTON. 

WiOGINS entered the drawing-room, 
found his visitor there. He was a slight 
man, with light hair, watery gray eyes, and 



9. Dudleigb," said 



very mild demeanor. The timidity of the 
man seemed very marked; there was an 
apologetic air about him ; and bia very foot- 
fall as he advanced to greet Wiggins seemed 
to deprecate some anticipated rough treat- 
ment. He spoke a few words, and at Wig- 
gins's request to be seated he sat down, while 
his agitation incl«aaed ; and he bad that 
hesitating, half-abstracted manner which 
marks the man who is on the point of giv- 
ing unpleasant information, about the ef- 
fect of which he is doubtftil. 

Wiggins, on his part, did not seem to no- 
tice thia. He aat down, and looked with 
earnest inquiry at bis visitor. He seemed 
to know what waa the object of this visit, 
and yet to dread to ask it. 

The visitor had given his name as the 
Bev. Mr. Mann, and Wiggins reeognized 
that name as belonging to the parish vicai- 
That name excited strange emotions within 
bim, for it was the same name that had ap- 
peared in the papers in connection with 
Edith's marriage. 

"Weill" said Wiggins at last, in some 
impatience. 

Mr. Munn cleared bis throat. 

"I have come here," he began, "to tell 
yon very distressing news." 

Wiggins was silent. 

Mr. Mnnn. 

" Well I" said Wiggins, in a scarcely andi- 
hle voice. 

"She is at the village inn.". 

"At the village inn !" repeated Wiggina, 
In evident agitation, drawing a long bi'eath. 
" She ia alive, then t" be added, eagerly. 

"Oh yes," said Mr. Munn; "she came 
there early yesterday morning." And then 
he went on to tell his story, the snbstauco 
of which was as follows: 

On the previons morning abont dawn the 
people at the Dalton Inn were aroused by a 
hurried knock. On going to the door they 
found Mrs. Dndleigb. The moment that the 
door was opened she sprang in and fell ex- 
hausted to the floor. So great was her 
weakness that she could not rise again, and 
had to be carried npto one of the bedrooms. 
She was so faint that she oould scarcely 
speak ; and in a feeble voice she implored 
them to put her to bed, as it was a long time 
since she bad bad any rest, and was almost 
dead with fatigue. 

Her tMjnditiott was most pitiable. Her 
clothes were all torn. to shreds, and covered 
with mud and dust; ber banda were torn 
and bleeding ; ber shoes had been worn into 
rags; and she looked as though she bad 
been wandering for honrs through woods 
and awampa, and over rocks mid sand To 
all their inquiries she answered nothing, 
but only implored them to put her to bed 
and let ber rest ; above all, she prayed most 
piteously that they would tell, no one that 
... ,_..., i..,CAX")glC 
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she was tbere. This they promlaed to do; 
add, indeed, it would have been difflonlt 
for them to have tDformed abont her, linoe 
none at the inn hsd ever seen her befoie, or 
had the remotest idea who she oonld be. 

FdU. of pit; and aympathj, the^ pat her 
to iMd, and the landlady watched over her 
most astldnon sly. All the morning she slept 
profimndly ; bnt at abont noon ahe waked 
with a Bcreom, like one who has been romed 
from some feai'Ail dieam. 

After that she grew steadily woise. Fe- 
ver set in, and beoame more and more vio- 
lent every moment. lu their anxiety to do 
what ahe bad leqaeeted, and keep her ee- 
oret, they did not send immediately for a 
doctor. Bat her condition soon became 
aneh that farther delay was oat of the 
({aestion, so they sent fbr the village phy- 

When he arrived she woa maoh worse. 
She wae in a high fever, and already deliri- 
oue. He prononnced her aitaation to be 
dongeroas in the extreme, acgiO apon them 
the greatest care, and advised them to lose 
no time in letting her friends know aboDt ; 
het condition. Here was a dUemma for 
these worthy people. They did not know 
who her friends were, and therefote coald 
not send for them, while it became impoe- 
sible to keep her pteeence at the inn a ee- 
oret. Not knowing what else to do, they 
concluded to send for the vicar. 

When Mr. Mann came he fonnd them in 
great distress. He soon learned the beta 
of the case, and at once decided that it 
shonld be made known to Captain Dndleigh . 
or to Wiggins. For thoagb he did not know . 
Edith's face, etitl, from the disoonneeted | 
words that bad dropped from her dating . 
her delirium, reported to him by the inn , 
people, he thought it probable that she waa 
the very lady whom he had married un- 
der such mysterious circumstances. Ho he 
soothed the feats of the landlady as well as 
he could, and then left. It was late at 
night when be went from the inn, and he 
had waited till the morning before going to 
Delton HaU. He hod some difflenlty in 
getting in at the gate, but when the porter 
learned the object of his visit he at once 
opened to him. From the porter he learned 
of the disappearance of Captain Dndleigh 
also. Nothing was then left but to see Wig- 
giuB. Accordingly he had come to the Hall 
at once, ao as to tell his message with the 
shortest possible delay. 

TothisrecitolWiggins listened with grav' 
ity. He made no gesture, and he spoke no 
word, but sat with folded arms, looking 
upon the floor. When Mr. Munn had end- 
ed, he, after a long silence, turned toward 
him and said, in a severe tone, 

" Well, Sir, now I hope yon nee something 
of the evil of that ooatse which you chose to 
poTsne." 



"Evilf oonrse T" stommeivd Mr. Unnn. 
" I don't ondentand yon." 

"Oh, I think yon nnderatand me," said 
Wiggins, gloomily. " Has not yoni eon- 
soieuce already suggested to yon the proba- 
ble canse of this strange conTae of her whom 
yoD call Mia. Dudleigh T" 

" My conscience !" gasped Mr. Munn ; 
" what has my oonsoienee to do with it f ' 

"How long is it since that wretched 
mockery at whiob yon officiated F' asked 
Wiggins, st«mly. 

"I really-— I think — a few months only." 

" A few months," repeated Wiggina, 
"■Well, it has come to this. That is the im- 
mediate cause of her flight, and of bet pres- 
ent Boffering." 

"I — I — manied them,*; stammered Mr, 
Mnon ; " bnt what of that T Is her nnhap- ' 
pineoB my fault T Sow can I help it t Am 
I responsible for the future conditi<Hi of 
those couples whom I marry T Sorely thie 
is a strange thing to say." 

" VoQ well know," said Wiggins, " what 
sort of a marriage this was. It was no com- 
mon one. It was done in secret. Why did 
yon steal into tliese gronnda like a thief, and 
do this infamous thing T" 

"Why — why,"faltered the unhappy vicar, 
growiagmoreterrlGedandconecieDce-strick- 
en every minute—" Captain Dndleigh asked 
me. I can not refuse to marry people." 

" No, Sir, yon con not when they come to 
yon fairly ; yon can not, I well know, when 
the conditiona uf the law are eatiafied. Bnt 
was that so here t Did you not steal into 
these grounds t Did yon not come by night, 
in secret, conscions that yon were doing 
wrong, mid did you not have to steal out in 
the same wayT And yonr only excuse is 
that Captain Dudleigh asked you !" 

" He — he — showed very strong leasone 
why I shonid do so," said Ur. Mann, who 
by this time was fearfully agitated— 7" very 
strong reasons, I do assure ynu*, Sir, and all 
my humanity was — a — aroused." 

" Your humanity I" saeeied Wiggins. 
" Where was your humanity for her I" 

"For her!" exclaimed the vicar. "Why, 
she wanted it. She loved him." 

"LovedhimI Pooh! She hated him worse 
than the devU." 

" Then what did she marry himfor I" cried 
Ur. Munn, at his wits' end. 

"Never mind," said Wiggins; " jon went 
oat of your w»y to do a deed the conse- 
quences of which can not yet be seen. 1 
can nnderstaud, Sir, how Captain Dudleigh 
could have planned this thing ; bnt how 
you, a calm, quiet clergyman, in the full 
possession of your faculties, could have ever 
been led to talie part in it, is more than I 
can comprehend. 1, Sir, was her guardian, 
appointed as such by her father, my on'a 
intimate friend. Captain Dndleigh was a 
villain. He sought out this thonghtleea 
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child merely for hei money. It was not her 
that he -wanted, bat her eatate. I ooold 
«asOy have saved her &om this danger. He 
bad uo chance with me. But you come foi- 
-ward — yoQ, Sir — suddenly, without canse, 
-without a word of warning — yon sneak here 
in the darh, you entice her to that lonely 
place, and there you bind her body and soul 
to a econndrel. Now, Sir, what have yon 
got to say for yonrself F' 

Mr. Munn's teeth chattered, and his handa 
clutched oae another convalsively. " Cap- 
tain Dndleigh told me that she was under 
restraint here by — by you — and that she 
loved him, and that her only refuge was t« 
be married to him. I'm sure I didnt mean 
to do any harm." 

" Bnbbieh V said Wiggins, oontemptnons- 
ly. " The law gives a guardian a certain 
right to parent^ restraint for the good of 
the ward. The slight restraint to which 
she was subjected was accompanied by the 
deepest love of those who cared for her here. 
I bad hoped, 8ir, that you might have some- 
thing different -to tell me. I did bot know 
that yon had aotoally acted so madly. I 
thonght the story which I heard of tbat 
marriage was incredible, and I have always 
spokea of it as a mockery. But from what 
. I now gather from you, it seems to have 
been a bona fide marriage, true and valid." 

" I— I'm a&ayl it — it was," said ^r. Mnnn. 

Wiggins gave something that was almost 
like a groan. 

"Fiends," he cried, passionately, rising 
from hie chair — "fiends from the tmttomless 
pit conld not have more foully and fatal- 
ly deceived that'poor, thonghtless, trustful 
child. But all their trickery aud treachery 
conld never have succeeded had they not 
found a paltry tool in a senseless oreatore 
like you— you, Sir— who could stand there 
and go mumbling your marriage service, and 
never see the infernal jugglery that was 
going on under your very eyes. Yes, you, 
Sir, who now come to wring and break my 
heart by the awfdl tidings that yon now tell 
me. Awayl Begonel I have already borne 
more than my share of anguish ; bnt this, if 
it goes on, will kill me or drive me mad !" 

He turned away, with his head bent, with 
Ml unsteady step, and walked toward the 
window, where he stood leaning against it 
heavily, and staring out at vacancy. 

As for Mr. Munn, he gave one glauoe of 
horror at Wiggins, and then, with a swift, 
frightened step, be hnrried fo>m the HalL 



CHAPTER XXXVn, 

rax. HOtisK OF befdoe. 

The illness of Edith was of no light or 

common kind. Her old glow of health bad 

not yet returned. The state of affiun at 



Dalton Hall had retarded anything like a 
complete recovery, and when she started off 
on her desperate flight, she was unfit for such 
a venture. Through that terrible night she 
bad nndergone what might have laid low 
a strong man, and the strength which had 
barely carried her to the door of the inn had 
there left her otterly ; and so fierce was the 
attack that was now mode upon her by this 
new illness that recovery seemed scarce poa- 

The doctor was as non-committal as doc- 
tors usually are in a reaQy dangerous case. 
It was evident, however, from the first, that 
her situation awakened in his mind the very 
deepest anxiety. He urged the landlady to 
keep the boose in the quietest possible con- 
dition, and to see that she was never left 
without attendants. This the landlady 
promised to do, and was nnremitting in her 



Bat all the care of the attendants seemed 
nselees. Deeper and deeper Edith descended 
into the abyss of suffering. Day succeeded 
to day, and found her worse. Fortunately 
ehe wasnot consoioosof what she hod to en- 
dure ; but in that unconscionsness her mind 
wandered in delirinm, and all the sorrows 
of the past were lived over ^ain. 

They knew not, those good kind souls 
who w^ted and watched at her bedside, 
what it was that thus rose befbre her, and 
distressed her in the visions of hei distem- 
pered brain, bnt they conld see that these 
were the reenlt of deep grief and long sor- 
row, andtherefore they pitied her more than 
ever. As het mind thus wandered, ehe talk- 
ed incessantly, often in broken words, bnt 
often also in long connected sentences, and 
all these were intermingled with moons aud 
sighs. 

" This Is heart-rending," eaid the doctor 
ODce. "It is her mind, poorlody, that has 
brou^t on this illness. In this case medi- 
cine is of no use. Yon oan do more than I 
can. You must watch over her, and keep 
her as quiet as she can be kept." 

All of which the landlady promised more 
fervently than ever, and kept her promise too. 

Bnt in spite of all this core, the fever and 
the delirium grew worse. The events of her 
Dalton life rose before her to the exclusion 
of all other memories, and filled all her 
thoughts. In her fancies she again lived 
that life of mingled anxiety and fear, and 
chafed and raged and ttembled by turns at 
the restraint which she felt around her. 
Then she tried to escape, but escape was 
impossible. Then she seemed to speak with 
some one who promised deliverance. Bager- 
ly and earnestly she imploied this one to as- 
sist her, and mentioned plane of escape. 

Host of all, however, her thongbts turned 
to that scene in the Dalton vaalte. The dead 
seemed all around. Amidst the darkness 
ehe saw the ghosts of b^ onoastots. They 
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frowned menadnglr upon h«r, aa on one who 
w«8 bringing disbonoT npon a noble name. 
They pointed at her aoomfDll; with their 
wan flngen. Deep moans showed the hor- 
HIE of her soal, but amidit theae moaoB she 
proteeted that she was innocent. 

Then her Sight from the Hall came np 
before her. She seemed to he wandering 
throngh woods and thickets and swamps, 
over rocks and fallen trees. 

" Shall I nerer get out 1" she mnimnred. 
"Sballluevergettothewallt Ishall perish 
in this forest. I am sinking in this mire." 

Then she saw some enemy. "It is he!" 
she mnrmnted, in low thrilling tones. " Ha 
is coming) I will never go back — no, nev- 
er ! I will die first t I have my dagger — I 
will kill him I He shall never tske me there 
— never, never, never 1 I will kill him — I 
willktUhiml" 

After which came a low groan, followed 
by a long silence. 

So she went on in her agony, hat her de- 
lirioDB words carried no connected meaning 
to her attendants. They could only look 
at one another Inqniringly, and shake theii 
heads. " She hoe been unhappy in her mar- 
ried life, poor dear," said the landlady once, 
with a sigh ; and this seemed to be the gen- 
eral impression, and the only one which tbey 
gathered fiom her words. 

Thus a fortnight passed away. 

At length the lowest stage of the disease 
was reached. It was the tiuning-point, and 
lieyfnd that lay either death or recovery. 
All night long the landlady watched Ijeside 
the bed of the poor snfTerer, who now lay in 
a deep sleep, scarce breathing, while the doc- 
tor, who came in at midnight, reuialned till 
morning. 

Morning came at length, and Edith 
awaked. The deliriam bad passed. She 
looked aionndnnqiiiringly, bnt conld recall 
nothing. 

"Anntie dear," She said, feebly, "where 
are yon I" 

"Tbwe Isn't no anntie, dear," said the 
landlady, gently. "Yon are at Dalton Inn. 
But don't speak, dearie — yon are too weak." 

" Dalton Inn," repeated Edith, in a faint 
voice. She looked puzzled, for she was aa 
yet too confQsed to remember. Gradually, 
however, memory awaked, and though the 
recollection of her illness was a blank, yet 
the awful liie that she bad lived, and her 
flight from that life, with all its accompani- 
ments, came gradually back. 

She looked at the landlady with a face of 
agony. 

"Promise," said she, faintly. 

" Promise what, dearie I" 

"Promisee — that — you will not — send me 

"Lord love you I send yon awayT Not 
" Promise," said Edith, in feverish impa- 



tience, " that yon will not let them take me 
— till I want to go." 

" Hever ; no one shall tonch a hair of yonr 
head, dearie — till yon wish it." 

The tone of the landlady gave Edith even 
more oonfldence than her words. "Ood 
bless yon t" she sighed, and tnmed her head 

A week passed, and Edith continued to 
get better every day. Although her re- 
membraDcea- were bitter and her thongbts 
most distressing, yet there was something in 
her present eitnation which was, on the 
whole, conducive to health. For the flnt 
time in many months she fblt herself free 
from that irksome and galling control which 
had been so maddening to her proud nature. 
Her life in Dalton Hall had been one long 
straggle, in which her spirit had chafed in- 
cessantly at the barriers around it, and bad 
well-nigh worn itself out in maintaining its 
unconquerable attitude. Now all this was 
over. She tmated this bouest and tender- 
hearted landlady. It was the first frank 
and open face which she had seen since she 
left school. She knew that here at last she 
would bave rest, at least until her recov- 
ery. What she might do theu was another 
question, bnt the answer to this she choee 
to put off. 

Bnt all this time, while Edith had been 
lying prostrate aud senseless at the inn, a 
great and mighty excitemenf had arisen and 
spread throngbont the oountry, and all men 
were discussing one common subject — the 
mysterious disappearance of Captain Dud- 
He had become well known in the village, 
where be bad resided for some time. His 
rank, his reputed wealth, and his personal 
appearuioe had all made him a man of 
mark. His marriage with Miss Dalton, who 
was known to he his consin, had been pub- 
licly announced, aud had excited very gen- 
eral surprise, chiefly because it was not 
known that Miss Dalton hod retnrned. The 
gentry bad not called on the bride, however, 
portly on account of the clond that hung 
over the Dalton name, but more especially 
on account of the air of mystery that hung 
about the marriage, and the impression that 
was prevalent that calls were not expected. 
The marriage had been largely commented 
upon, but had been generaUy approved. It 
bad taken place within the famUj, and the 
stain on the Dalton name could thus be ob- 
literated by merging it with that of Dnd- 
leigh. It seemed, therefore, wise and ap- 
propriate and politip, and the reserve of the 
married couple was generally considered as 
a mark of delicacy, good taste, and graceful 
respect for public, opinion. 

Captain Dndleigh bad at first been asao- 
oiat«d with a friend and relative of hie, 
Lieutenant Dudleigb, who bad mode him- 
self qnite popniar in the outside world. 
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Neither of tbetn, hovever, had gone 
eooiety. It vaa DDderatood that Lieuteaant 
Dadleigh had oome Bimpl; for the parpose 
of being the captain's groomBtaan, and 
-when, ^«T the marriage, be disa^eared, 
iiothing mure was thought abont him. 

Occupying as he did this plaite in the at- 
tention uf the county people, Captain Dnd- 
leigb's disappearance created an excitement 
■which can easily be imagined. Who first 
started the report conld not be found ont, 
hat no sooner had it been started than it 
spread like Trild-fire. 

Moreover, in spite of the landlady's core, 
they bad heard of Edith's flight and illness, 
and naturally associated these two startling 
iiwts together. The Dalton name was al- 
ready covered with .deep disgrace, and that 
another tragec^ should take place in con- 
nection with it was felt to be very natural. 
Week after week passed on, and still there 
wete no tidings of the missing man. With 
the' lapse of each week the excitement only 
increased. Throughout the whole connty 
this waa the common topic of conversation. 
It was matter for far more than the ordinsjy 
nine days' wonder, for abont this there was 
the fascination and the horror of an impen- 
etrable mystery. 

For it was universally felt that in some 
way or other this mystery was oonnected 
with Edith, and that its solution lay with 
her. It was nniversally known that she 
had fled ii»m Dalten Hall in a most suspi- 
ofoDs and nnacoountable manner, and that 
Captain Dudleigh had disappeared on that 
very night. It was natural, therefore, that 
every body shonid think of her as being, te 
some extent at least, aware of tbe &te of 
Dadleigh, and that she alone could acconnt 

And so the exoitement grew Btronger and 
stronger every day. Gradually tbe whole 
public came te know something abont the cir- 
onmsteuoes of the ill-fated marriage. There 
seemed te be some power at work which 
sent forth fresh intelligence at variogs in- 
tervals to excite the pnblio mind. It was 
not Wiggins, for he kept himself in strict se- 
clusion ; uid people who went te stare at the 
gat«B of Dalton Park found nothing fur their 
pains. It could not have been the vicar, for 
his terror had reduced him te a state of sim- 
ple imbecility. There was some other cause, 
and tliat cause seemed always at work. 

From this mysterious cause, then, the pub- 
lic gained a version of the atery of that mar- 
riage, which was oircnlated every where. 
Miss Dalton, it was said, had fallen in love 
with Captain Dadleigh, but her guardian, 
Wiggins, bad resisted her Inclinations. She 
determined te get married in spite of him, 
and Captain Dudleigh had a clergyman 
brought iute the park, who performed tbe 
ceremony secretly. After the marriage, how- 
ever, it was said, Captain Dndleigh treated 



his wife badly, and clamored for money to 
pay his debts. His wife suspected that he 
had married her for this sole purpose. They 
quarreled incessantly.. Her health broke 
down through grief and disappointment, 
and she was ill fur a long time. After her 
recovery they had several stom^ interviews, 
in whioh she had threatened his life. It 
was said that she always carried a dagger, 
with which she had sworn to kill him. She 
had told him te his &ce that she would have 
" hit kearPi blood." 

Such was the stery that circnlatedfiir and 
wide among all classes. None had seen 
Edith personally except the docter and those 
at the inn; and the general impression about 
ivas that she was a fierce, bold, impet- 
woman, with iron resolntion and mas- 
online temper. So, on the whole, public 
opinion ran high against her, and profonnd 
sympathy was felt fbr the injured husband. 

All this was not confined to the county. 
The metropolitan papera had mentioned it 
and discDBsed it, and the " Continued IHstqt- 
peammie of Captain Dndleigh" was for a long 
time' tbe standing heading of many para- 
graphs. 

But during all this time Edith remained 
at the inn in complete seclusion, recovering 
slowly bnt snrely. In that seclumon she was 
utterly ignorant of the excitement which 
she had caused, and, indeed, was not aware 
that she was talked of at all. The papers 

re all kindly kept out of her sight, and 

she had jiever t>een accustemed te read 

them, she never thought of asking for them. 

But the pnbllc feeling had at last reached 
that point at which it demanded, with re- 
sistless voice, an inqniry after the missing 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

THU OTJ> 'WXU- 

Public feeling had grown so strong that 
it could no longer be disregarded, and the 
anthurities bad to take up the case. It was 
enforced upon their attention in many ways. 
Tbe whole county orged it npou them, and 
journals of note in different parte of the 
kingdom denounced their letluLrgy. Under 
these circumstances they>wero compelled te 
take some action. 

Wiggins had fiiraeeen this, and to guard 
against this necessity he had himself done 
I his power to search after the missing 
He hod pnt the ease in the hands of 
detectives, who had carried on an Investi- 
' n in all quarters, and in every possible 
way; bnt to no purpose, and with no result.. 
When at, length the antJiorities came, he in- 
f6nned them of his search and ite failure, 
but asBurad them that he still believed that 
Captain Dudleigh was alive. His theory 
that, being lieavily in debt, be had taken 
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tblB mode of elnding bis eredlton, and after 
oftuaiDg it to be beUeTed that he was dead, 
he had qnietly digappeaied, and vaa now en- 
joying bimaelf Bomewhere on the Continent. 
No one else, hanever, efaared this opinion, 
and tboBe who came to the March liad no 
doubt that tie missing man had been mur- 
dered. Bo tbey ingtitnt«d a regnlar search 
over the whole estate. They began with the 
Hali, and went throngh every part of it. Then 
they tnmed their attention to the groonds. 
These were extensive, and it seemed prob- 
able that Bomewhere among the groves or 
swamps the remains might be foond. Tbej 
searched the chapel and the vaults. They 
dragged the pond in firont of tike house. lu 
all thia Wiggina lent bis active assistance 
toward Aitthering the ends of Jnstiae, bnt 
at the same time retained the firmest convio- 
tion that it was a trick of Dudleigb's, and 
that be was now in foreign parts. 

At length some of thoee who had been 
going the rounds of the wall returned to 
the house, oairying something, the slgbt of 
which prodaoed a profbnnd exoitemeut. It 
was the hook and lope by which Edith*bad 
sought to eacape. They found it bauging 
upon the wall, and every one recognised at 
a glance the intention of this rope-ladder. 
Bnt the thing that produced the strongest 
exoitemont was something else. They had 
found it lying among the grass at the foot of 
the ladder, having evidently been dropped by 
some fugitive as an impediment, or -^rown 
away as nseleas. It was a dagger, which, 
firom being' so long exposed to the weather, 
was coveied with nut, bnt was still sharp 
and deaidly- 

This dagger seemed at onoe to confirm the 
general impression. It showed that one of 
the fugitiveaof that night — the one who had 
escaped — bad been armed with a deadly 
weapon. Every one knew who the one was 
who had escaped. Every one had already 
suspected her.. Her wild fligbt, her tenibie 
agitation, her long illnees — all had been 
known. What else could cause such a state 
of things bnt the dread remembrance of 
some dark crime T And now this dagger lay 
before them, the silent proof of the guilt <i 
her who had left it there. 

Upon Wiggins the efieot was crushing. 
His tongne was paralyzed. He kept aloof 
after that, with despair on his face, and sur- 
veyed the proceedings at a distance. Not 
BO Mrs. Dunbar- Mi. this time she bad been 
fbverieb and agitated, sometimes fbltowing 
the officers, at other times retiring. Upon 
her the sight of that dagger acted like some- 
tbing tliat confirmed tbe worst of her fears, 
and she burst forth into wild wails and lam- 
entations. She then nrged tbe officers to 
renewed search, and finally told them all 
about her own discovery of the empty rooms 
on that eventful morning, and tbe singular 
behavior of tbe dog. 



Tbe mention of this created new ezdt»- 
ment, and they at ouue aaked where tbe dog 

Mrs. Dunbar did not know. Tbe dog had 
disappeared most mystflrionsly, and Iliey had 
seen nothing of him for a long time. 

They then asked to be taken to the place 
where the dog had stationed himself. Hre. 
Dunbar, still wild with excitement, led the 
way there. Arriving at the spot, thej exam- 
ined it narrowly, bnt found nothing. It was 
grass, which bad not been touohed for years. 
No body la; baried beneath that old tuif, as 
was plainly evident. Tliey then wont to tbe 
out-honses, toward which Mrs. Dunbar told 
them the dog had kept bis face turned for 
some time when she had first seen him ; but 
here they found nothing whatever. 

It was now late, and they began to thtnk 
of retiring, when suddenly one of the party, 
who hadbeenwalkingln the rear of the sta- 
bles, gave a call which drew them all in that 
direction. Upon reaching liim they found 
bim stjmding at the edge of a pit, wliioh 
looked like an old well. Over this there 
was still the &ame of what had been the 
well-hpuBe, and the well itself was very deep. 
Kneeling, tliey all peered into the black depths 
beneath them, but discovered nothing. One 
of them dropped a stone, and tlie sound &r 
below showed that the bottom lay at least 
sixty or eighty feet from the surface. 

" How long since this well has been used t" 
asked the sheriff. 

" Many years," said Mm. Dunbar. 

" Did yon examine it V 

" We never thought of doing ao." 

" Well, we may as well try it. Can we 
have a rope F' 

"Certainly," said Mrs. Dunbar, who at 
once went to the honse, and soon returned 
with Hugo, who oarried a long stout lope. 

Now it remained to explore tbe well, and 
to do this it would be necessary for some 
one to descend. But no diScnlty was ibnnd 
in this. By this time all had been stimu- 
lated to the highest degree by the excite- 
ment of the seareh, and tbeie was something 
in tbe look of tbe well which made it seem, 
like the very place for the burried disposal 
of a body. Here, then, they were all con- 
vinced, if any where, they would be buk to 
come upon that which they sought. Ac- 
cordingly Beveial volunteered . to go down; 
but the sheriff chose &om among them the 
one who seemed fittest for that purpoee, and 
to tbe others was allotted tbe task of low- 
ering him. Some further time was taken 
up in making the necessary preparations for 
this ; but at length these were all completed, 
and the man who was to go down, after bind- 
ing one end of tbe rope about his cbeet and 
giving the other end to bis companions, 
prepared*to descend. 

The well was not very wide, and was lined 
aroDud its sides with rough atones. la tbe. 
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iatersticM between these he inserted hie 
feet aod hands, and thna he let himself down, 
descending gradually. 

The others knelt aronnd the month of the 
well, holding the rope, and letting it pass 
throngh their hands as their companion de- 
scended, peering silently into the dark with 
eager eyes, and listening breathlessly to the 
dull sonnde made by the man below as he 
descended further and further. 

At Idat all was still. From below there 
came no sonnd. He had reached the bot- 
tom. More anxionBly than ever they tried 
to pierce throngh the gloom, but that gloom 
was impenetrable. Their companion delayed 
long. The; began to feel uneasy. 

At length they heard sonnds, and knew 
that he was aeoending. With what intel- 
ligence T What had he found in that awful 
ahyaa I This waa the question which was 
SDggested to every heart, hut a qneetioQ 
which no one cifuld answer. They lent 
their assistance, and palled at the rope to 
help their companion. Nearer aud nearer 
he came, and still nearer, until at last be 
was within reach. A few momeDts more and 
he emerged from the mouth of the well, and 
falling forward, he ley for a moment mo- 
tionless. 

They all rushed to his aeslstanoe, bat he 
shook them off and rose to his &et. 

" Did you find any thing f ' 

" Yes," said the man, in a hollow voice. 

" What r' eried all, in breathless suspense. 

"Yon shall see. Bring lights here,some- 
body. It's getting t«o dark for this husi- 

Hngo was at once dispatched to the Hall 
by Mrs. Dunbar for lights. There was by 
this time every necessity for them. Much 
time had been taken up with their prepara- 
tions, and the shadows of evening had al- 
ready gathered abont them. While Hugo 
was gone they all questioned their compan- 
ion, but he refused to say any thing. 

" Don't ask me," he replied. " Watt and 
see for youreelTes," 

At this answer there was hnt one convic- 
tion in the minds of all, which was that the 
object of their search had been found. But 
there was now no further delay. Hugo soon 
returned with a lantern, and the man pre- 
pared to descend once more. The lantern 
he bung abont his neck, and taking another 
piece of rope with bim, the end of which 
. was left with those above, he again went 
dovm. This time be was gone longer than 
before. Those above peering through the 
gloom could see a faint light far below, 
and the shadowy outline of their companion. 

At length he began to ascend, and in due 
time reached the top. 

" There," said he ; " you may pall on 
that line. I have listened it so that it '11 
hfrfd." 
. SayingtIiiB,heflDngliimself exhanstedon 



the grass, and onslnng the lantern and nn- 
bound the rope. 

The others pulled. There was a heavy 
weight at the end of the rope. They conid 
all conjecture well what that dead-weight 
might be. But the fierce curiosity that now 
animated them stimnlated them to put forth 
all their strength in a series of vigorous pulls. 
Nearer and nearer came that weight to the 
top. At last it hung Just beneath them. 
Half a dozen hands were stretched out,and 
in an instant it was jerked out and lay apon 
the grass. 

The sheriff seized the lantern and held it 
up. Thescenswasoneofhorror. Allarouud 
waa the gloom of night, the shadowy outline 
of trees and of the out-houses. A dickering 
light revealed a group of men surrounding 
some object on the grass, upon which they 
gated in silent awe. 

It was a shapeless, sodden mass, but the 
human outline waspreserved, and the clothes 
were there, recognizable. It was a grisly, a 
hideous sight, and it held them all spell- 
But suddenly the silence was broken. A 
wild shriek buret forth from Mrs. Dunbar, 
who the next instaut fell forward upon the 
hideooS object. Hago seized her and raised 
her up. Bhe was senseless. 

"What is thieT' cried the stem voice of 
Wiggius, who at that moment bad come to 

"Mrs. Dunbar has fainted," said the sher- 
iff; and then hepointed silently to the Thing 
that lay in the midst of the circle of epee- 

Wiggtns looked at it, and seemed tamed 
to stone. Then a shudder passed throngh 
him. Then he turned away. 

As he walked he staggered like one who 
has received some terrible blow, and stagger- 
ing on in this way, he passed out of sight 
into the gloom. After this Mis. Dnubar waa 
carried into the house hy Hugo. 

There waa sileuce for a long time. 

"The head is gone!" said the sheriff at 
length, in a low voice. 

"Yes," said another; "ifa been long in 
the water," 

"Water couldn't do it," said the sheriff; 
" it was gone before it went int« the water." 

"What was that forf 

" To prevent identification," said the shor- 
iff, in a significant tone. 

The remains were in due time conveyed 
to an appropriate place, together with the 
rope and the dagger. On the following day 
a search was made for the missing head. 
The well was pumped dry, a task in which 
there was little difQonlty, as there was little 
more than two feet of water in it, but noth- 
ing of the kind was found. Then they 
dragged the pond, hut without resnlt. The 
search was also continued elsewhere, but it 
was equally nneucceerfnl. 
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It nas then Donoloded tliat the mnrdeier 
had removed the bead of Mb victim to pre- 
vent IdeutiOcation, and had bnried it some- 
wliei«, hot that the traces of btirial bad 
been obliterated b; the Ispse of time. The 
only wonder wu that the clothes shonld 
have been allowed to remain by one who 
had been ao moch ou hie guard as to de- 
capitate bis victim. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 
IBB coboker's inquxbt. 

The remains weie depoaited in a proper 
place, and a coroner's inqneet was held at 
once, at which the usnal examination of 
witnesses was oondncted. 

Wiggins was examined first. He showed 
great oonstxalnt. He had not moch to say, 
however, about the disappearance of Captain 
Dadleigh, for he had been absent at that 
time, and be coaUi onlj etato what took 
place after his recnm. But in the course of 
these iaqairies much was extorted from him 
relative to Edith's position at Dalton Hall, 
her marriage, and the terms on which she 
had been living with her hasband. His 
[tnsweis were given with extreme hesitation 
and marked relactance, and it was onl; by 
the ntmost persistence that they were wmng 
from him. 

The poitOT was examined, and in the 
eonrse of the inquiry that scene at the gates 
when Edith tried to escape was revealed. 

Hugo was examined. It was found ont 
that he had overheard the conversation be- 
tween Edith and Captain Dudleigh at theii 
last Interview. Hugo's answers were given 
with as much reluctance as those ofWig- 
gins, bnt be was not able to evade the qoes- 
tions,ttnd all that he knew was drawn from 
him. Bnt Eago's remembrance of words 
was not very accurate, aud he could not give 
any detailed report of the conversation which 
he bad overheard. Several things, how- 
ever, had been impressed upon bis memory. 
One was the occasion when Edith drew a 
dagger npon Captain Dadleigh, and left the 
room with it in her hand ; another was when, 
in her last interview with him, she menaced 
his life, and threatened to have his "hmrPi 
blood." So it was that Hugo had nnderstood 
Edith's words. 

MiB. Dunbar was examined, and gave her 
testimony with less hesitation. She was 
deathly pale, and weak and miserable. She 
spoke with diffloulty, but was eager to bear 
witness to the noble character of Captain 
Dudleigh. She certainly showed nothing 
like hate toward Edith, but at the same time 
showed no hesitation to tell all about her. 
She told about Captain Dndleigh'e first visiM, 
and abont the visits of his fHend, who hod 
saeamed Ms namej or had the same name. 



She told bow Edith had been warned, and 
how she scorned the warning. From her 
was elicited the story of Edith's return after 
her marriage, her illness, recovery, and des- 
perate moods, in which she seemed trans- 
formed, as Mrs. Dunbar expressed it, to a 
"fury." The account of ber discovery of 
the flight of Edith and the captain was 
^ven with moch emotion, hut with simple 
troth. 

Mr. Mqdu was also examined abont the 
marriage. He hod not ypt recovered from 
the agitation into which hehadtieen thrown 
during his interview with Wiggins, bnt 
seemed in a state of chronic fright. 

After these witnesses one other yet reman- 
ed. It was one whose connection with these 
events was the closest of bU — one npon 
whom that Jury already looked as guilty of 
a terrible crime — as the one who bad inflict- 
ed with ber own baud that death whose 
cause they were investigating. 

There was no donbt now in an; mind. The 
remains had been identified by all the wit- 
nesses. The head had l>een removed, and 
had not been found, bnt the clothes were 
known to all. By these tbey judged the re- 
mains to be the body of Captain Dudleigh. 
Wiggins alone hesitated — bnt it was only 
hesitation ; it was not deniaL 

When Edith was summoned before the 
coroner's jury, it was the very first intelli- 
gence that she had received of an event in 
which she was so deeply concerned. The 
landlady bad heard all abont the search and 
its resnlts ; bnt tme to her determination to 
spare Edith all trouble, she had not allowed 
any news of these proceedings to be com- 
mnnicated to her. When the official ap- 
peared with hie abrupt summons to attend, 
the shock was terrible, bnt there was noth- 
ing left except submission. A few brief 
answers to her hurried and agitated ques- 
tions put her in possession of the chief facts 
of the cose. On her way to the place she 
said not a word. The landlady went with 
her to take care of her, bnt Edith did not 
take any notice of ber. 

As she entered the room where the exam- 
ination was going on, the scene that pre- 
sented itself was one which might well have 
appalled a stouter heart than that of Edith, 
and which, coming as it did after the shock 
of tbiit sudden surprise, and in the train of 
all that she had already snfliered, gave to 
her a sharp pang of intolerable anguish, - 
and filled her soul with horror unspeak- 

The rope-ladder lay there with its hook. 
with which she bad effected her escape, and 
beside these was the dagger which mor6 
than once she had interposed between her- 
self and her fierce aggressor ; but it was not 
these that she saw ; something else was 
there which fixed and enchained ber gaze, 
which held her with a terrible fi>scln»ti(in. 
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A sheet was thrown over it, but the outlmes 
of that whicli lay beneath indicated a hu- 
mau form, and the information which Edith 
had already received made her well awaie 
whoseth&tform waHBuppoBed tobe. Batsbe 
said nothing ;' she stood rigid, borror-slriok- 
en, oveiwhelmed, and looked at it with star- 
ing eyes and white lips. 

The coroner made some remarks, consist- 
ing of the usual fonnnlaa, something like 
on apology for the examination, a hint that 
it might possibly affect herself, and a warn- 
ing thai she should be Tetj carefal not to 
say any thing that might inculpate herself. 

To all this Edith paid no attention. She 
did not appear to have heard it. She stood, 
as the coroner spoke, in the same attitude aa 
before, with her eyes set in the same rigid 
staie. As the coroner ceased, be stepped 
forward and drew away the sheet. 

There it lay at last — -unveiled, revealed to 
her eyes — the abhorrent Thing, whose faint 
outline had obilled her very soul, its aspect 
hideous, frightful, unendurable! As the 
sheet kM away, and all was revealed before 
her, she could restrain herself no longer ; the 



Strain was too great ; wtthaIondcry,B)ielialf 
turned and tried to run. The next instant 
the landlady caught her as she was falling 
senseless to the floor. 

The examination of Mrs. Dudleigh was 
postponed. Ou the whole, however, it was 
afterward considered unnecessary. Enough 
had been gathered &om the other witnesses to 
enable the jnry to come to a conclusion. It 
was felt, also, that Mrs. Dudleigh ought to 
have a chance ; though they believed her 
guilty, they felt sorry for her, and did not 
wish her to criminate herself by any rash 
words. The result was that they brought 
in a Terdict of mnrder against iSre. Leon 
Dudleigh. 



CHAPTEE XL. 

A BTBANQS CONFESSION. 

The news of Edith's arrest spread like 
wild-flre, and tbeavent became soon the sub- 
ject of nniversal conversation. Humors of 
all sorts arose, as is natural nnder snch ctt- 
istances, most of wMch,were adreise to 
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the Bociued. People nmembered agftinst 

the daughter the crimes of the father. It 
was bad blood, they said, vhich she had in- 
herited ; it was an evil race to which she 
belonged, and the mnrderous tendency 
hereditary. 

The examination at the Inqneet had made 
known the general facts of hei stery, oat 
of which public gossip constmcted anotlier 
atory to snit itself, 

Mrs. Dudleigh bad been found tronble- 
aome and dapgerooa all along, bo mnch bo 
that it became necessary to keep hei within 
the grounds. When Captain Dudleigh was 
paying attentions te her, she treated him 
■with perfect brutality. Ononeoccaaionshe 
struck him with her wliip, and tried to ran 
away. Captain Dudleigh had senthis friend, 
or relative, Lientenant Dudleigh, to bring 
about a reconciliation. This waa so well 
managed that the two resDmed their former 
relations, and she eren consented to make a 
mnairay match with him. This, however, 
was not out of love so mnch as to ipit« her 

After this marriage she took a violent dis- 
like tn her husband, and pretended to be ill, 
or perhaps suffered real illness, the natural 
result of her fierce, unbridled temper. Her 
husband found it impossible fo live with 
her. The few interviews which they had 
were very stormy. Over and over again she 
threatened his life. At length she begnilod 
him into the paik on some unknown pretext, 
and there, with that dagger which she had 
so often flourished Id his face, she shed that 
very "heartfe hloo^' which she had threaten' 
ed to take. The murder waa evidently i 
preconcerted act. She mnst have done il 
deliberately, for she had prepared the meant 
of secret escape. She deliberately tried to 
conceal her act, and after removing his head, 
and bnrying it, she had thrown the body 
into the old welL But "murder mil oat," 
eta., etc. ; and with this and other similar 
maxims Edith's condemnation was settled 
by the public mind. 

Thus Edith was in prison, held there 
der a terrible charge, for which there was 
proof that was appalling in its character. 
The body found and identified seeined to 
plead against her ; circumstauoes inculpated 
her ; motives were assigned to her sufficient- 
ly strong te cause the act ; her own words 
and acte all tended te confirm her guilt. 

After all, however, this last blow waa not 
so crushing a one as some others which she 
had received in the course of her life. The 
most terrible moment perhaps bad been that 
one when she was taken and confronted with 
the horrible remains. After that shock had 
snbsided she rallied somewhat ; and when 
her arrest teok place she was not unprepared. 

If the shock of the orreet hod tiius been 
less severe than might be supposed, so also 
was she less oflected by her imprisonment 



than anotbcTpersonwonld have been in snch 
a aitaation. The i«a«an of this is evident. 
She hod endured so mnch that this seemed 
an inferior affliction. The angni«h which 
she had 'known could not be increased by 
this. At Dalton Hall she had become habit- 
uated to imprisonment, and of a far more 
galling kind to her than this. She had been 
in the power of a tyrant, at his mercy, and 
shut out from all means of communicating 
with the world at large. Her sonl had per- 
petnally fretted and chafed against the bar- 
riers by which she waa confined, and the 
struggle within herself was incessant. Aft- 
erward there had been the worse infliction 
of that mock marriage, and the unspeakable 
dread of a new tyrant who called himself 
her husband. No prison eonld equal the 
horrors which she had known at Dalton 
Hall. Here in the Jail her situation was at 
least known. From Wiggins she was saved ; 
from her false hnshand rescned forever. She 
was now not in the power of a priTate ty- 
rant, exercising liis usnrped authority over 
her from his own desire, and with his will 
as his only law ; bnt she waa in the hands 
of the nation, and under the power of the 
national law. So, after all, she knew less 
grief in that prison cell than in the more 
luxurions abode of Dalton Hall, less sorrow, 
lees despair. Her mood was a calm and al- 
most apathetic one, for the great grie& which 
she had already endured had made her al- 
most indifiTerent to anything that life might 
yet have to ofier. 

Two days aftor her arrest word waa 
brought to Edith that a lady wished to see 
her. Full of wonder who it could be, and 
in doubt whether it could be Miss Plymp- 
ton, or only Ura. Dunbar, Edith eagerly di- 
rected that the visitor should be admitted. 

Thereupon a lady dressed in black entered 
the chamber. A heavy black veil was over 
her fjice, which she raised as she entered, 
and stood before Edith with downcast eyes. 

There was something in that face which 
seemed straugely familiar to Edith, and yet 
she found herself quite nnable to think who 
the lady could be. She thought over all the 
faces tfaat she had known in her sohool days. 
She thought over the £ices at Dalten H^. 
Suddenly, as the lady raised her eyes, there 
was an additional revelation in them which 
at once told Edith all. 

She started baCk in amazement. 

"Lieutenant Dudleigh I" she cried. 

The lady bowed her head, and said, in a 

" Fortoscne is my real name." 

A suspicion of this sort had once flashed 
across Edith's mind. It was dnring the al- 
tereation at the Dalton chapel. Still, as this 
suspicion was thus confirmed,' her surprise 
was extreme; and she said not a word, but 
looked steadily at her. And in the midst 
of other thooghts and feelings she could not 
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help Beeing that great ohangm had come 
orei Miss Fortesone, as she called herself, 
in addition to those nbiiih vere consequent 
nponberresumptionof feminine attire. She 
ITBB pale and thin, and looked ten years 
older than she used to look. Evidently 
she had undergone great suffering. There 
were marks of deep grief on her face. Unch 
Edith marveled to see that one who had 
acted so basely was capable of suffering snch 
grief. She could not help being reminded 
of that expression which she had seen on 
this same fane when they were arranging 
that faJaa marriage ; but now that deep re- 
morse which then had appeared seemed 
stamped permanently there, together with 
a profound dBJeotioD that was like despair. 
All this was not without its effect on Edith, 
It dlsamied her natural indignation, and 
even excited pity. 

"Hiaa Dalton," said the visitor, in a voice 
that was qnite different from the one which 
sfie remembered — a voice that was evidently 
her natural one, while that other mnst have 
been aesamed — " Hiss Dalton, I have come to 
try to do something, if possible, toward mak- 
ing amends for — for a frightful injury. I 
know well that amends can never he made ; 
hat at least I can do a little. Will you listen 
to me for a few momenta, not with regard 
to me, hut solely for your own sake V 

Edith said nothing, bnt bowed her head 
slightly. She did not yet know how far 
this betrayer might be sincere, and wished 
U> hear and Judge for herself. 



"WiUyoalet me, tiist of all, make a con- 
fession to yon of my great sin V she con- 
tinned, slowly and painfully. " Tou will no- 
deistand better yonr own present situation. 
I assure you it will be a help to yon toward 
freeing yourself. I don't aak you to believe 
— I only ask you to listen." 

Edith again bowed. 

" I will tell you all, then. I was an act- 
ress in London ; my name was Fortescue. 
I was a celebrity at Covent Garden. It was 
there that I first met Captain Dudleigh. 
I need say no more about him than this : I 
loved him passionately, with a frenzy and a 
devotion that yon cau not nnderetaud, and 
my fate is this — that I love him yet. I 
know that he is a coward and a villain and 
a traitor, but even now I would be willing 
to die for him." 

The voice was different — how different I — 
and the tone and manner still more so. The 
careless " Little Dudleigh" had changed into 
abeingof passioa and ardoraud fire. Edith 
tried to preserve an incrednlons state of 
mind, bnt in vain. She could not help feel- 
ing that there was no acting here. This at 
least was real. This devoted love could not 
be feigned. 

" He swore he loved me," continued Miss 
Fort«Bcne. " He asked me to be bis wifte 
were married." 

Harried 1" cried Edith, in a tone of pn>. 
foundest agitation. 

" Yes," said Miss Fort^scne, solemnly, "we 
were married. Bnt listen. , I believed that 
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the marriage waa real. He told some Btorr 
•boat his fiiends being unwilling — ftbontblB 
iktber, who, he aaid, would disown him if he 
fgnnd it out. He nrged a private marriage, 
withonlanypablioanuooncement. Heknew 
a young clergyman, be aoid, who would do 
him that U.vor, For my part I had not the 
■lighteet objection. I loved him toq well to 
caie about a formal wedding. So we were 
mairiedin hiaroonu,withsMendof hiafor 

" He set np a modest little bouse, where 
we lived for about a year. At first my life 
waa one of perfect happiness, but gradually 
I saw a change coming over him. He was 
terribly in debt, and was afraid of ntter 
rain. From hints that dropped from him, I 
began to suspect that he meditated some 
sort of treachery toward me. Then, for the 
first time, I was alarmed at the privacy of 
oar marriage. Still, I was afraid to say any 
ttuDg to him, for fear that it might hasten any 
treachery toward me which he might med- 
itate. I loved him as dearly as ever, but I 
Jbnud ont that he was boae and anprlu- 
oipled, and felt that he was capable of any 
tiling. I had to content myself with watch- 
ing him, and at the same time tried to be as 
cheerful as possible. 

"At length he heard about yon, and oame 
to Dolton. His father sent him, he said. I 
isllowed him here. At first he was angiy, 
but I persuaded bim to take me as an as- 
sistant. He did not want to be known at 
the Hall, for be wished to see first what 
conld be done with Wiggins. He made me 
disguise myself as a man, and bo t called 
myself Lieutenant Dudleigh. He went to 
Dalton Hall, and discovered that the porter 
was some old criminal who had done his 
crime on the Dudleigh estates — poaching, I 
think, or murder, or both. On seeing Wig- 
gins, he was able to obtain some coutrol 
over him — I don't know what. He never 
would tell me. 

"By tbia time I found ont what I had all 
along suspected — that he oame here for your 
sake. He was terribly in debt. A dark 
abyss li^ before him. He began to feel me 
to be an incumbrance. He began to wish 
that he was a free man, so that he might 
marry yon. I saw all this with a grief that 
I can not tell. 

"We made several calls on you. I went 
as his mother, Mrs. Mowbray." 
. " Mrs. Mowbray 1 Yout" exclaimedEdith, 
in wonder. 

" Did I act my part well V said Miss For- 
teaoue, mournfully. " It was au easy enough 
part. I iielieve I succeeded in making my- 
self utterly detestable. Captain Dudleigh 
was bitterly vexed at my manner. He want- 
ed me to gun your confidence. That, how- 
ever, I could not yet bring myself to do. His 
own iuterconrse with you was even worse. 
Toot attempt to escape was a terrible blow 



to bis hopes. Tet be dared not let yon es- 
cape. That would have destroyed his plans 
utterly. Ton wonld have goue to yonr 
friend»~-to Miss Pljmpton— and yon wonld 
have fonud out things abont bim which 
would have made his prc^Jects with refer- 
ence to you out of the question." 

"Miss Plymptonl" cried Edith. "How 
could 1 bave gone to berT She Is away." 

"ThatwBsoueof my lies," said Miss For- 
tescne. "Unfortunately, she is reoUy ill, bat 
she is still in the country, at her school. I 
myself went there to tell ber about yon only 
two days ago, but found that she hod been 
ill for some time, and conld not see any 

Edith sighed heavily. For an instant 
hope faai^come, and then it had died ont. 

"He made me go again to see yon, bat 
with what result yon know. I was &irly 
driven away at last. This made bim terri- 
bly enraged against you and against me, 
but I quieted him by reminding him that it 
nas only his own fault. It brought about 
a change in his plans, however, and forced 
him to put me more prominently forward. 
Then it was that he devised that plan by 
which I was to go and win your confidence. 
I can not speak of it; yon know it alL I 
wish merely to show you what the pressure 
was that he put on me. 

'"Dear wife,' said he to me one day, in 
hie most aSectionate tone — 'my own Lnoy, 
you know all about my affairs, and yon know 
that I am utterly ruined. If I can not do 
something t« save myself, I see no other r»- 
source bnt to blow my brains out. I will 
do it, I swear I will, if I can not get ont of 
these scrapes. My father will not help me. 
He has paid all my debts twice, and wont 
do it again. Now I bave a proposal to make. 
It's my only hope. Ton can help me. If 
yon love me, yon will do so. Help lue in 
this, and then yon will bind yonr hnabahd 
to you by a tie that will be stronger than 
life. If yon will not do this simple thing, 
you will doom me to death, for I swear I 
will kill myself, or at least, if not that, I 
will leave you forever, and go to some place 
where I can escape my creditors.' 

"This waa the way that he forced bis plan 
upon me. Ton know what it was. I was 
to see you, and do — what was done. 

"'Too are. my wite,' said he, earnestly. 
'I can not, marry her — Idon't want to — but 
I do want to get money. Let me bave the 
control of the Dalton estates long enough to 
get ont of my scrapes. Ton can't be Jealous 
of her. She hates me. I hate her, and love 
yon — yes, better than life, When she finds 
ont that I am married to hei she will hate 
me stilt more. The marriage is only a form, 
only a means of getting money, bo that I 
may live with my own true wife, my darling 
Lucy, in peace, andftee from this intolerable 
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. " B; BQch usnTanceaM these — hj dwelling 
iaoessantl; apoa the fact that I TraB hia wife, 
and that this proposed marriage to yon was 
an empty form — npon yonr hal« for him, and 
the ceTtainty of your Btill greater hate, he 
gradually worked apOQ mo. He appealed 
to my loTe for him, ray pity for hia situation, 
and to every feeling that could move ma in 
his favor. Then it was that he told me 
&anl[ly the name of the oleigyman who had 
married ns, and the witness. The clergy- 
man's name was Port«r, and the witness was 
a Captain Beeves. So, in spite of my abhor- 
rence of the act, I was led at last, ont of my 
Tery love to him, and iregard for bis fntnre, 
to acquiesce in his plan. Above all, 1 was 
moved by one thing upon which he laid 
great stress. 

"'It will i«ally he for her benefit,' he 
vonld say. 'She will not be married at 
all. I shall take some of her money, cer- 
tainly ; bat she ia so enormously rich that 
she wiU never fM it ; besides, if I didn't get 
it, Wiggins would. Better for her cousin to 
have it. It will be all in the family. Above 
aU, this will be the means, and the only 
meaue, of Seeing her from that imprison- 
ment in which Wiggiua keeps her. That is 
her chief desire. She will gain it. After I 
pay my debts I will explain all to her ; and 
what is moie, when I succeed to my own in- 
heritance, as I must do in time, I shall pay 
her every penny.' 

" By such plausible reasoning as this he 
drove away my last objection, and so, with- 
out any further hesitation, I went about that 
task. 

" But oh, how bard it waa I Over and 
again I felt like giving np. But always he 
was ready to urge me on, nntil at last it waa 
aecomplished, and ended aa yon remember.' 

Mlaa Fortescne paused here, and made 
no reply. Edith said not a word. Why 
should sbef What availed this 
repentance now f 

" I came here," oontinned Miss Fortescne 
at length, " flrat of all to explain this, but to 
-tell you other things also. I must now tell 
you something which makes your position 
more painful than I thonght it would be. 
I soon found ont the full depth of Captain 
Dudleigh's villainy. While I thought that 
yon only were deceived, I found that I was 
the one who was most deceived. 

"After that marriage in the chapel 
went back to Dalton, and there he abased 
me in the most frightful manner. He pre- 
tended to be enraged because I rebuked him 
in the ohapel. His rage was only a pretense. 
Then it all came out. Ho told me plainly 
that my marriage with him was a mockery 
that the man Porter who had married n 
was not a clergymau at all, but a creature 
of hia whom he had bribed to officiate ; that 
Beeves naa not a captain, and that his tea- 
timony in any case would be useless. All 



this was crnshiug. It waa something that 
waa BO entirely in accordance with my own 
fears that I had not a word to say. He rail- 
ed at me like a inadman, and informed me 
that he had only tolerated me here at Dal- 
M> as to use me as his toot. And this 
our last interview. He left me there, 
and I have never seen him since. He said 
he waa yonr husband, and was going to live 
at Dalton. I conld do nothing. I went, 
'lowever, to the gatea, got sight of Wiggins, 
ind for your sake I told him all. I thonght 
it was better for yon to remain nnder the 
authority of Wiggins than to be in the pow- 
er of such a villain as Captain Dudleigh. I 
told Wiggins also that I still had a hope 
that my mavriage was valid. I went hack 
uce to London, and tried to find out 
clergymen named Porter. I have seen sev- 
eral, and written to many others whose 
IS I have seen on the chnrch list, but 
< of tfaem know any thing about such a 
marriage as mine. I began, therefore, to 
fear that he waa right, and if ao — I was not 

Silence followed now for some time. Miss 
Fori^eacue waa waiting to see the effect of 
her Btory, and Edith was meditating npon 
the facts with which this qtrange revelation 
dealt. Although she had been so great a 
sufferer, stiU she did not feel resentment 
now againat thia betrayer. For this one was 
no longer the miaerable, perfidious go-be- 
tween, but rather an injured wife led to do 
wrong by the pressure put npon her, and by 









s not a mock marriage V 



Then that w 
said she at last. 

" By justice and right it was no marriage," 
said Miss Fortescne; " bnt how the law may 
regard it I do not know." 

" Haa Sir Lionel been heard of yet T" asked 
Edith, after another pause. 

"SirLionell" said Miss Fortescne, in sur- 
prise. "Oh, I had forgotten. Miaa Dalton, 
that, I grieve to say, was all a fiction. He 
was never out of the country." 

" Did yon ever speak a word of truth to 
met" asked Edith, indignantly. 

Miss Fortescue was silent. 

" At any rate, it iaof noconseq^nence now," 
said Edith. " Sir Lionet ia nothing to me ; 
for he must look with horror on one whom 
he believes to be the slayer of his son." 

"Ob, Miaa Dalton]" burst forth Miss For- 
tescne, " do not despair ; he will tie found 

"Found! He has been found. Did yon 

not hear f 

" Oh, I don't mean that. I do not believe 
that it was him. I believe that be Is alive. 
This is all a mistake. I will search for him. 
I do not believe that this is him. I believe 
he is alive. Oh, Miss Dalton, if I could only 
do this for you, I should be willing to die. 
But I will try; I know how to get on his 
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track ; I know -nhere to go ; I mnet hear of 
him, if be is olive. T17 to have hope ; do 
not deftpoir." 

Edith ahook tier head mbnrnfally. 

Miss Fortescue tried still ^tther to lewen 
Edith's despair, and as»ared heT that Bh« 
had hopeH heiBelf of finding him before it was 
too late, but her words prodaced no effect. 

"1 do not ask you to forgive me," said 
Miss Fortescue ; " that wonld he almost in- 
solence ; but I entreat jon to believe that I 
-will devote myeelf to yon, and that you have 
one whose only pnrpose in life now ia to 
save yon &om this fearful fate. Thus fkr 
yon have known me only as a speaker of lies; 
bnt remember, I pray you, what my position 
was. I was playiug a part — as Mrs, Mow- 
bray — as Lientenant Dodleigh — as Barber 
the lawyer — " 

" Barber !" exclaimed Edith. " What ! 
Barber toot" 

" Yes," said Mies Fortescne, sadly ; " all 
those parts were mine. It was easy ti> play 
them before one so honest and so unsuspect- 
ing ; but oh, Mies Dalton, believe me, it is 
in playing a part only that I have deceived 
you. Now, when I no longer play a part, 
bnt come to you in my own person, I will he 
tme. I will devote myself to the work of 
saving you from this i«iTible position in 
which' I have done bo mnch to place yon." 

Edith made no reply, and soon aft«r Miss 
Fortescue departed, leaving her to her own 
reflections. 



CHAPTBB XLI. 

A. SEVKLATIOM. 

b any thing could have added to the 
misery of Edith and her general desponden- 
cy, it wonld have been the revelations of 
Miss Fortescne. It had certainly been bad 
enough to recall the treachery of a false 
friend ; bnt the facts as Jnet revealed went 
fiir beyond what she had imagined. They 
revealed such a long course of persistent 
deceit, and. showed that she had been sub- 
ject to sncb manifold, long-eustained, and 
compreheuBive lying, that she began to lose 
faith in human nature. Whom now could 
she believe f Could she venture to put con- 
fidence in this confession ol Miss Fortescue T 
Was that her real name, and was this her 
i«al story, or was it aU some new piece of 
acting, oootrived by this all-accomplished 
actor for the sake of dragging her down ta 
deeper abysses of woe T She felt herself to 
be snTTonnded by remorseless enemies, all 
of whom were plotting gainst her, and in 
whose hearts there was no possibility of 
pity or remorse. Wiggins, the archenemy, 
was acting a part which was mysterious 
Just now, but which nevertheless, she felt 
■are, was aimed at her very lifb. Mrs. Dun- 
bar, she knew, was more open In the mani- 



festation of her feelings, for she had taken 

up the canse of the mnrdered man with a 
warmth and vindictive zea! that showed 
Edith plainly what she might expect from 
her. Her only friend. Miss Plympton, was 
still lost to her ; and her iUness seemed prob- 
able, since, if it were not so, she would not 
keep aloof from her at snch a moment as 
this. Hopeless as she had been of late, she 
now fonnd that there were depths of despair 
below those in \frhlah she had thus far been 
— "in the lowest deep, a lower deep." 

Snch were her thoughts and feelings . 
throngh the remainder of that day and 
through the foll6wing night. But little 
sleep came to her. The ifoture stood before 
her without one ray of light to shine through 
Its appalling gloom. On the next day her 
despair seemed even greater; her faculties 
seemed benumbed, and a dull apathy be- 
gan to settle down over her soul. 

From this state of mind she was roneed 
by the opening of the door and the entrance 
of a visitor. Turning ronnd, she saw Wig- 
gins. 

This was the first time that she had seen 
him since she left Dalton Hall, and in spite 
of that stolid and apathetic indifference 
which had come to her, she could not help 
being struck by the change which had come 
over him. His face seemed whiter, his hur 
grayer, bis form more bent; his footsteps 
were feeble and nncertain; he leaned heav- 
ily npon his walking-stick; and in the 
glance that he turned toward her there wu 
untold sympathy and oompasaion, together 
with a timid supplioatidn that was unlike 
any thing which she had seen in him before. 

Edith neither said any thing nor did any 
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tMiig. Bhe looked at Mm with dull indif- 
ference. She did not move. The thoaght 
came to her tbat this was merely another 
mo?e in that great game of treaoher; and 
&and to which she had been a victim ; that 
here waa the archtraitor, the instigator of 
all the lesser movements, who was coming 
to her in order to oany oat some necessary 

Wiggins eat down wearily opon one of 
the mda chain of the scantily furnished 
Toom, and after a brief silence, looking at 
her sadly, began. 

" I know," said he, " how yon misnnder- 
Btond me, and how unwelcome I mnst be; 
but I had to come, so as to assure yoa that 
I hope to And thie man who is mlssiug. I — 
I hope to do so kef6re the — the trial. I 
have been eearching all along, but withoat 
success — thna &t. I wish to assnie yoa 
that I have found out a way by which yon 
— will be saved. And if yon believe me, I 
tmst that yoo wiU — try — to — cherish more 
hope than you appear to be doing." 

He panaed. 

Edith Bud nothing at all. She was silent 
partly oat of apathy, and partly from' a de- 
termination to give him no satisfaction, for 
she felt that any words of hers, no matter 
how simple, might be distorted and need 
against her. 

Wiggins looked at her with imploring 
earuestnesa, and seemed to wait for her to 
eay something. Bat finding her silent, he 

"Will yon let me aak yon one qnestion! 
and forgive me for asking it; but it is of 
some importance to — to me — and to yon- 
It is this : Did — did yon see Tilni at all — that 
night F 

" I have been warned," replied Edith, in a 
dull, cold tone, "to say nothing, and I intend 
to say nothing." 

Wiggins sighed. 

" To say nothing," said he, " is not always 
wise. I onc« knew a man who waa charged 
with terrible crimes — crimes of which he waa 
incapable. He was innocent, utterly. Not 
only innocent, indeed, bat be bad fallen un- 
der this suspicion, and had l>ecome the object 
of this charge, simply on account of his act- 
ive efforts to save a gnilty friend Irom miu. 
His friend was the guilty one, and his friend 
was also his sister's husband ; and this man 
had gone to try and save his friend, when he 
himself waa arrested for that friend's crimes." 

Wiggins did not look at Edith; his eyes 
were downcaat. He spoke in a tone that 
seemed more like a sotiloquy tlian any thing 
else. It was a tone, however, which, though 
low, was yet tremulous with ill-snppreesed 
agitation. 

"He was accnaed," oontinned Wiggins, 
"and if he had spoken and told what he 
knew, he might have saved his lifs. But if 
he had done this he would have had to be- 



i a witness, and stand up In court and 
say that which would ruin hia fiiend. And 
so he could not speak. His lips were sealed. 
To speak would have been to inform against 
bis friend. How ooold he do tliat t It was 
impossible. Yet some may tlunlc — you may 
think— that this man did wrong in allowing 
Iiimself to be pat in this fUse position. Ton 
may say that he had mote than himself to 
]idei^-:-he had his family, his name, his 
is wife, his child! * 

Yes," Tesnmed Wiggins, siter a long 
pause, " this is all true, and he did consider 
them, all- — all — alll He did not trifle with 
his family name and honor, but it was nith- 
i account of the pride which he took in 
these that he kept his sOence. He was con- 
" us of hia perfect innocence. He coold 
think it poaaible that ench charges could 
be carried out against one like himselil He 
believed implicitly in the justice of the 
conrts of his country. He thought that in 
a fair trial the innocent could not possi- 
bly be proclaimed gnilty. Upre than all, 
he thought that his proud name, bis stain- 
less character, and even his wealth and posi- 
tion, would have shown the world that the 
ohai|(ee were simply Impossible. He thought 
that all men would have seen that for him 
to have done such tilings would involve in- 
ranity." 

As Wiggins said this hia voice grew more 
earnest and animated. He looked at Edith 
with his solemn eyes, and seemed as though 
he waa pleading with her the canse of hia 
&iend— as though he was trying to show 
her how it bad happened that the father 
had diahonored the name which the cliild 
mnst bear — as though he waa Justifying to 
the daughter, Edith Dalton, the acts of tha 
father, Frederick Dalton. 

" 80 he bore it all with perfect calmness," 
continued Wiggins, " and bad no doubt that 
he would be acquitted, and thought that 
thus he would at least 1>e able, without 
much Buffering, to save hia friend horn, rain 
mostterriHa — from the oondemnation of the 
courts and the fate of a felon." 

Wiggins paased once more for some time. 
He was looking at Edith. He had expected 
some remark, but she had made none. In 
&ct, she had regarded all this as a new triok 
of Wiggins — a transparent one too — the aim 
of which was to win her confidence by thos 
pretending to vindicate hw father. He had 
already tried to work on her iu that way, 
and bad failed ; and on this occasion he met 
with the same failure. 

" There is no occasion for^on to be silent, 
I think," said Wiggins, tnrning from the sab- 
ject to the situation of Edith. " Yoa have 
no f^end at stake; yoa will endanger no 
one, and save yourself, by t«lling whether 
you are innocent or not," 

These last words roused Edith. It was 
an aUu^n to her possible {raUt. She de- 
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tenniD«d to bring the inteirjew to a close. 
She WM tired of tliis mao wtd his attempts 
to deceive her. It was painful to see tiirongh 
all thia bypoorisy and perfidy at the ver; 
moment when they were being naed againet 

She looked at bini with a atony gaze, and 
spoke in low, cold tones as she addressed 
him. "This is all oseless. I am on m; 
gnord. Why you oome here I do not know. 
Of coune yon wfsh to entnp me into saying 
something, so that yon may nse my words 
Against me at the trial. Yon ask me if I 
law this man on that night. Ton ask ie 
I am innocent. Yon well know that I an 
Decent. Yon, and yon only, know wlio 
him last on that'night; for as I believe in 
my own existence, so I believe, and affirm to 
yonr &oe, that this Leon Dadleigh was mnr- 
dered by yon, and you only !" 

He looked at her fixedly as she said this, 
returning her stony gaxe with a manmfai 
look- — a pitying look, fall of infinite sadness 
and tenderness. He raised his hand depi 
eatingly, bnt said nothing antil she had i 
tered those lost words. 

"Stop I" be said, in a low voice — "etayl I 
cui not bear it." 

. He row from hie seat and came close to 
her. He leaned npon his stick lipavily, and 
looked at her with eyes full of that some 
strange, ineiplicahle tcDdemess and com- 
passion. Her eyes seemed fascinated by 
his, and in her mind there arose a Btmnge 
bewilderment, an ezpectatlon of something 
she knew not what. 

"Edith," eaid be. In a sweet and gentle 
voice, full of tender melancholy — " Edith, it 
■ would he sin in me to let yon any longer 
heap np matter for fiitnie remorse ; and 
even thongb I go against the bright hope 
of my liEa in s^^g this now, yet I most. 
Edith—" 

He paused, lookiog at her, while she re- 
garded him with awfhl eyes. 

"EdithP he said again — "my — my — 
child P 

There were tears in his eyes now, and 
there was on his face a look of unntterable 
love and unspeakable pity ood forgiveness. 
He reached out his hand and placed it ten- 
derly npon her bead. 

"Edith," be s^d again, "my child, yon 
will nevco- eay theee things again. I — 1 do 
not deaerve them. I — am yonr — yonr fa- 
ther, Edith r 

At these words a oonvnlsive shndder 
passed through Edith. He felt her &ail 
form tremble, he saw her head fall, and 
heard a low sob that seemed torn from her. 

She needed no more words than these. In 
an instant she saw it all ; and though be- 
wildered, she did not for a moment donbt \ 
his words. But her whole being was ever- 
whelmed by a andden and a sharp agony of 
remorse ; for she had aeonstomed herself to | 



hate this man, and the irrepressible tokens 
of a father's love she had regarded as hy- 
pocrisy. Bbe had never &iled to heap np<Hi 
that reverend head the deepest scorn, con- 
tumely, and insnlt. Bnt a moment before 
she had hurled at him a terrible accusation. 
At him I At whom T At the man whose 
monmfhl destiny it had been all along to 
suffer for the sins of otheni ; and she it was 
who had flnng upon him an additional bar- 
den of grie£ 

Bnt with all her remorse there were otfaer 
feelings — a shrinking sense of terror, a re- 
coil &om this sudden discovery as from soiee- 
tbing abhorrent. This her father! That 
father's face and form had been stamped in 
her memory. For years, as she had lived in 
the hope of seeing him, she had quickened 
ber love for him and fed her hopes from his 
portrait. But how different was this one! 
What a frightfnl change from the &ther 
that lived in her memory 1 The one was a. 
young man in the flush and pride of life and 
ntrength — theotherawoe-woni,grief-etriok- 
en sufferer, with reverend head, bowed form, 
and trembling limbs. Besides, ehe bad long 
regarded him as dead ; and to see this man 
was like looking on one who had risen from 
the dead. 

In an instant, however, all was plain, and 
together with the discovery there came the 
pangs of remorse and tenor and anguish. 
She could understand alt. He, the escaped 
convict, had come to England, and was sup- 
posed to be dead. He had Uved, under a 
&1se name, a liEe of constant and vigilant 
t«m>T. He kept bis secret from all the 
world. Oh, if he had only told her ! Now 
the letter of Miss Plympton was all plain, 
and she wondered how she had been ao 
blind. 

" Oh I" she moaned, in a scarce audible 
voice, " why did you not tell me I" 

" Oh, Edith darling I my child i my only 
love I" murmnred Frederick Dalton, l>ending 
low over her, and infolding ber trembling 
&smeiu his own tremhling arms; "my sweet 
daughter, if you could only have known how 
I yarned over yon I Bnt I delayed to tell 

n. It WB8 the one sweet hope of my life 

redeem my name &om its foul stain, and 
then declare myself. I wonted yon to get 
yonr father back as he hod left you, vrithont 
this abhorrent crime laid to his charge. I 
did wrong not to trust yon. It was a bitter, 
bitter error. But 1 had so set my heart on 
It was all for yonr sake, Edith— all, 
darting, for yonr sake V 

Edith could bear no more. Every one of 
these words was a flresh stab to her remorse- 
fol hearts— every tone showed to her the 
depth of love that lay in that other's heart, 
and revealed to her the enQering that she 
mnst have caused. It was too much; and 
with a deep groan she sank avray from bis 
arms npon the floor. She clasiwd bis knees 
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— fibe did not dare to look np. She wisli- 
ed. only to 1>e a suppliant. He bimself 
had prophesied this. His terrible warnings 
Bounded even now in her ears. She had only 
one thought — to hnmhle herself in the dust 
"before that injnred father. 

Dalton tried to raise her np. 

"My darling!" he Dried, "my cbildt yon 
mnst not — yon will hreak my hearti" 

" Oh," moaned Edith, " if it is not already 
Ijioken, how can you ever forgive m 
low can yon call mo your child T" 
. "Mychildl my child!" said Dalton. 
was for yon that Hived. If it had notheen 
for the thought of you, I shoald have died 
long eince. It was for your sake that I came 
home. It Is for yon only that I live now. 
There ia nothing for me to forgive. Ijook 
npatme. Let me see your darling face. Let 
me hear you say one word — only one word — 
tbe word that I have hnngered and thiisted 
to bear. Call me fiither." 

"Father! oh, Eatberl dear fotber!" burst 
forth Edith, clinging to him with convnkive 
energy, and weeping bitt«rly. 
. "Oh| my darling!" said Dalton, "1 w 
blame. How could you have borne what I 
expected yon to bear, when I wonld not give 
you my confidence I T>0 not let us speak of 
forgiveness. You loved your father all the 
time, and yon thought tliat I was his enemy 
and yonis." 

Gradually Edith became oiJmer, and her 
calmness was increased by the discovery 
that her father was painfully weak and ex- 
hausted. He bad been overwhelmed by the 
emotions which this interview bad called 
forth. He now Bat gazing at her with speech- 
lees love, holding her hands In his, but his 
breath oame and went rapidly, and there 
was B feverish tremulousness in his voice 
and a flush on his pale cheeks which alarmed 
her. She tried to lessen his agitation by 
talking about her own proapeote, bat Dalton 
did not wish to. 

"Not now, daughter," he said. "I will 
hear it all some other time. I am t«o weary. 
Let me only look at your dear foce, and hear 
yon call me by that sweet name, and feel 
my child's bands in mine. That will be 
bliss enough for this day. Another time 
we will speiik about the — the situation that 
yon axe in." 

As he was thus agitated, Edith was forced 
to refrain tcata asking him a tbonsand things 
which she was longing to know. She wished 
to leam how he bad escaped, bow he bad 
made it to be believed that he was dead, and 
whether he was in any present danger. But 
all this she had to postpone. She had also 
to postpone her knowledge of that great se- 
cret — the secret that had baffled her, and 
which he had preserved inviolable through 
sU these years. She now saw that her sus- 
picious of the man "John Wiggins" must 
have been unfounded, and indeed the per- 



sonality of "Wij^ns" became a complete 
pnzzle to her. . 

He bade her a tender adieu, promising to 
come early on the following day. 

But on the fbllowing day there were no 
signs of bim. Edith waited la t«rrible im- 
patience, which finally deepened into alarm 
as bis coming was still delayed. She had 
known somach of sorrow that she had learn- 
ed to look for it, and began to expect some 
new calamity. Here, where she bad fonnd 
her fitther, where she had received bis fbr- 
giveness for that which wonld never oease 
to cause remorse to herself, here, in this mo- 
ment of respite from despair, she saw the 
black prospect of renewed misery. It was 
as tbough she had found him for a moment, 
only to lose him forever. 

Toward evening a note was sent to .her. 
She tore it open. It was &xim Mrs. Dunbar, 
and informed her that her father was quite 
ill, 'and was nnable to visit her, but hoped 
that be might recover. 

After that several days passed, and she 
heard nothing. At length another note 
came informing her that her father had 
been dangerously ill, bnt was now oonva- 
lescent. 

Other days passed, and Edith beard regu- 
larly. Her father was growing steadily bet- 
ter. On one of these notes he had written 
hie name with a trembling hand. 

And so amidst these fresh sorrows, and 
with her feelings ever alternating between 
hope and despair, Edith lingered on tbtongh 
the time that intervened nntil the day of 
the triaL 



CHAPTER XLIL 

THE TRUI.. 

At length the day for the trial arrived, 
and the place was crowded. At the appetu^ 
ance of Edith there arose a murmur of uni- 
versal sympathy and pity. All the impres- 
sions which bad been formed of her were 
Melfled. Some bad expected to see a coarse 
masculine woman ; others a crafty, sinister 
face ; ottiers an awkward, ill-bred rnstic, neg- 
lected since her father's trial by designing 
guardians. Instead of this there appear- 
ed l)efore them a slender, gracefnl, youth- 
ful form, with high refinement and perfect 
breeding in every outline and movement. 
The heavy masses of her dark hair were, 
folded across her brow, and wreathed in vo- 
InmiDOQS folds behind. Her pallid &ce boi« 
traceeof many grie& through which she ha<l 
passed, and her large spiritnal eyes had a 
piteous look as they wandered for a moment 

the crowd. 

I one was prepared to see any thing like 
this, and all hearts were at once touched. 
It seemed preposterous to suppose that one 
like her could be otherwise than innoc^it. 
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The nsDal formulas took place, and the 
trial began. The witneBsea were those who 
had already been examined. It vaa m- 
mored that Sir Licmel Dndleigh wm to be 
brought forward, aud " Wiggins," and Hra. 
Bnnbar, bat not till the following day. 

At the end of that day the opinion of the 
public was etningly in taTor of Edith ; bnt 
still there was great ancertainty as to her 
guilt or innocence. It was generally be- 
lieved that she hod been snbjeot to too maoh 
testrainl, and in a foolish desire to escape 
had been induced to msjry Dndleigh. But 
she bad fouud him a worse master than the 
other, aud had bated him from the first, eo 
that they had many qnarrels, in which she 
had freely threatened his life. Fiually both 
had disappeared on the same night. He was 
dead ; she survived. 

The deceased oonld not have committed 
euiolde, for the head was missing. Had it 
not been for that missing head, the theory 
of snicide wonld have been plansible. 

The second day of the trjal came. Edith 
bad seen herfetheron the previons evening, 
and had learned something from him which 
had prodnced a beneficial effect, for there 
was less terror and d^ectlon in her face. 
This was the first time that she had seen him 
since his illness. 

There was oue in the hall that day who 
looked at her with an earnest glano 
Bcmtiny as he took his place among tlie 

It was8irLionelI>[idleigh, who had come 
here to give what testimony he could abont 
his son. His ftce was as serene as usual ; 
there was no sadness opoo it, snch as might 
have been ^peoted In the aspect of a father 
M terribly bereaved; but the broad content 
and placid bonhomie appeared to be invin- 

The proceedings of this day were begun 
by an announcement on the part of thi 
eouDsel for the defense, whioh fell like a 
thunder-clap npon the oonrt. Sir Lionel 
started, and all in the court involuntarily 
Stretched forward their heads as though 
see better the approach of the astonishing 
ocoarreuoe which had been announced. 

The announcement was simply this, that 
any ftirther prooeodings were useless, since 
the missing man himself had been fonnd, 
and was to be prodnced forthwith. There 
had been no mnrder, and the body that had 
been fonnd mast be that of some person nn- 
knbwn. 

Shortly after a group entered the hall. 

First oame Frederick Dalton, known to 
the court as " John Wiggins." He still bore 
traces of his recent illness, and, indeed, 
not fit to be ont of his bed, but he had 
dragged himself here to be present at this 
momentous scene. He was terribly emaci- 
ated, and moved with difflonlty, supported 
by Mrs.Donbar, who herself showed marks 



of taffering and exhaustion almost equal to 

it after these oaue another, upon whom 
all eyes were fastened, and even Edith's gaze 
was drawn away from her father, to whom 
she had longed to fly so as to sustain tua 
dear form, and fixed upon this new-comer. 

Dndleigh t The one whom she had known 
as Mowbray. Dndleigh I 

Tes, there he stood. 

Edith's eyes were fixedupon him in speech- 
less ama7«ment. 

It WM Dudleigh, and yet it seemed as 
though it could not be Dudleigh. 

There was that form and Hiere was that 
fooe which had haunted her for so loi^ a 
time, and had been associated with bo many- 
dark and terrible memories — the form and 
the face whioh were so hatefnl, which never 
were absent from her thoughts, and intruded 
even upon her dreams. 

Yet upon that face there was now some- 
thing which was not repulsive even to her. 
It was a noble, spiritual face. Dudleigh'a 
features were remarkable for their faultless 
outline and symmetry, and now the expres- 
sion was in perfect keeping with the beauty 
of physical fonu, for the old hardness bad 
departed, aud the deep stamp of sensuality 
and selfishness was gone, and the ebister 
look which had once maned those foatures 
could be traced there no more. 

It was thinner than the face which E!dith 
remembered, and it seemed to her as if it 
had been worn down by some illness. If 
so, it must have been the same cause which 
had imparted to those featuies the refine- . 
ment and high bearing which were now vis- 
ible there. There was the same broad brow 
covered with its clustering locks, the same 
penetrating eyes, the same square, strong 
Ghin,the same firm, resolnte mouth, but here 
it was as though a finer touch had added 
a subtle grace t« all these ; for abont that 
month there lingered the traces of gentleness 
and kindliness, like the remnant of sweet 
smiles ; the glance of the eye was warmer 
and more human ; there was also an air of 
melancholy, aud over all a grandeur of bear- 
ing which spoke of high breeding and con- 
scious dignity. 

This man, with his eameet and even mel- 
ancholy face aud lofty bearing, did not seem 
like one who could have plotted eo treach- 
eronsly against a helpless girl. Bis aspect 
filled Edith with something akin to awe, and 
prodnced a profound impression upon the 
speotatorB. They forgot the hatred Whioh 
they had begun to feel against Dudleigh in 
the living presence of the object of their 
hate, and looked in silence first at Edith, 
then at the new-comer, wondering why it 
was that between such as these there oonld 
be any thing less than mutual affection. 
They thought they could nnderstand now 
why she ^ould choose him as a hnsband- 
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They oould not anderatond how snoh a has- 
band conld become bateM. 

In all the conrt but one object seemed to 
attract Dudleigb, and that was Edith. His 
eyes had wandered aboat at firat, and Gnsll; 
had rested on her. With a glance of pro- 
foandeat and moat gentle eympathf he look' 
ed at her, eonvejing in that one look enough 
*> disarm even her resentment. She nndw- 
etood that look, and felt it, and aa she look- 
ed at him in retnm she was filled with won- 

Conld Buch things be t she thought. Was 
this the man who bod oansed her bo much 
Buffering, who had blasted and blighted the 
hopes of her life f or, rather, had the man 
who had so wronged her been transformed 
to this I Impossible I As well might a fiend 
become changed to an archangeL And jet 
heie he was. Evidently this was Dadleigh. 
She looked at him in speechlesB bewUder- 

The proceedings of the conrt went on, and 
Ihidleigh soon explained his disappearanoe. 
Aa he spoke his voice confirmed the fact that 
he waa Dadleigh; bat Edith listened to it 
with the same feelinga which had been ex- 
cited by his face. It was the 8»me voice, 
yet not the same ; it was the voice of Dad- 
leigh, bnt the coldness and the mockery of 
its intonations were not there. Conld he 
have been playing a devil's part all along, 
and. was he now coming out in his tme ohar- 
aoMr, or waa this a Jalae part t No ; what- 
ever else was falae, this waa not — that ex- 
pression of face, that glance of the eye, those 
intonationa, could never be feigned. SoEdith 
thoaght a« ahe listened. 

Dadleigh'e explanation was a simple one. 
Be had not been very happy at Dalton Hall, 
and had concluded to go away that night 
for a tonr on the Continent. He had left so 
aa to get the early morning train, and had 
traveled on withont stopping until he reach- 
ed Palermo, from which he bad gone to dif- 
ferent places in the interior of Sicily, which 
be mentioned. He bad climbed over the 
gat«, becaoae he was in too much of a hurry 
to wake the porter. He had left hia vahae, 
as he intended to walk. He had, of coutee, 
left his dog at Dalton, because he couldn't 
take him to the Continent, He bad forgot- 
ten his watch, for the reason that ho had slept 
longer than he intended, and dressed and 
went ofT in a, great hnrry. The pocket-book 
which he left was of no Importance — con- 
tained principally memoranda, of no nae to 
any but himseUL He had no idea there would 
have been each a tow, ot he would not have 
gone in auch a hnrry. He had heard of this 
for the first time in Sicily, and would have 
come at once, bnt, nnfortnnately, he had an 
attack of fever, and could not retnm before. 

Nothing conld have been more natural 
and frank than Dudleigh'a statemeat. A 
&w qneBtioDB were asked, mwely to satisfy 



publio oorioaity. Everyone thought that a 

trip to Sicily was a natural enongh thing for 

who was on auch bad terms with his 

wife, and the snddenness of his resolution 

go there was sufBcient to account for the 
disorder in which he had left his room. 

Bat all this time there was one in that 
court who looked upon the new-comer with 
for different feelings thou those which any 
other had. 

This was Sir Lionel Dudlelgh. 

He had heard the remark of the connael 
that Dndleigh had returned, and locked to- 
ward the door aa he entered with a smile on 
hiafiice. Aahe saw Dndleigh enter he start- 
ed. Then hia face tamed ghastly white, and 
hia Jaw fell. He olntiChed the railing in front 
of him with both hands, and aeemed fasci- 
nated hy the sight. 

Near him stood Mrs. Dunbar, and Dalton 
leaned on her. Both of these looked fixedly 
at Sir Lionel, and noticed his emotion. 

At the Bonnd of Dudleigh'a voice Sir Lio- 
nel's emotion increaaed. He breathed heav- 
ily. His face turned purple. His knuckles 
turned white aa he grasped the railing. Sud- 
denly, in the midat of Dudleigh's remarks, he 
started to hia feet, and seemed about to say 
eomething. Immediately in &ont of him 
were Dalton and Mrs. Dunbar. At that in- 
stant, as he rose, Mrs. Dnnbar laid her hand 

He looked at her with astonishment. He 
had not seen her before. She fixed her sol- 
emn eyea on him — thoae eyea to which had 
come a gloom more profound, and a sadness 
deeper than befbre. Bat Sir Lionel stared 
at her without recognition, and Impatiently 
tried to shake off her hand. 

" Who are yon I" he said, saddenly, in a 
trembUug voice — for there was something 
In this woman's fitoe that suggeated starring 
thoughts. 

Mn. Dunbar drew nearer to him, and In a 
whisper that thrilled through every flbi« of 
Sir Lionel's frame, hiaaed in his ear, 

" I am your wift — and here i* ray brother 
Frederick!" . 

Over Sir Lionel's face there came a flash 
of horrer, sudden, sharp, and overwhelming, 
He staggered and shrank back. 

" Claudine 1" he murmured, in a stifled 

"Sit down," whispered Lady Dndleigh — 
now no longer Mrs. Dunbar — " ait down, or 
yon shall have to change places with Fred- 
erick's daaghter." 

Sir Lionel swayed backward and forward, 
and appeared not to hear her. Andnow bis 
eyes wandered to Dalton, who stood gazing 
solemnly at him, and then to Dudleigb, who 
was still speaking. 

" Who is that !" he gasped. 

" Tonr son P said Lady Dndleigh. 

At this instant Dudleigb finished. Sir 
Lionel gave a terrible groan, and flnng np 
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Ilia arms wildly. The next instaiit he fell 
heavilf forward, and was caoght in the arms 
of his wife. A crowd flew to hia axBiatanoe, 
and he naa carried oqI of court, followed bf 
Lady Dudleigh. 

There was a mnrmiir of nniTenal sympa- 
thy. 

" Poor Sir Lionel ! He has been heart- 
broken, and the joy of hia son's safety is too 

AfCec this the proceedings soon came to 

an end. 

Edith was free ! 

Da]ton tried t« get to her, but in his weak- 
ness sank upon a seat, and looked imploring- 
ly at his daughter. Seeing this, Dndleigh 
sprang to his aasiBtanoe, and gave his arm. 
Leaning heavily upon this, Dalton walked 
toward Edith, who was already striving to 
teach him, and, with a low cry, caught her 

Sir Lionel had been taken to the inn, 
where Lad; Dudleigh waited on him. Aft- 
er some time he lecovered hia senses, and 
began to rally rapidly. It had been feared 
that it was apoplexy, -bat, fortonatelf for the 



snfTerer, it tamed ont to be nothing so seri- 
ous as that. After this Lady Dndleigh was 
left alone with her husband. 

Ten years of separation lay between these 
two — a separation undertaken from oanses 
that still existed to alienate them beyond 
the hope of reconciliation. Yet there wm 
mnch to be said ; and Lady Dudleigh had 
before her a dark and solemn purpose- 
On the next day Sir Lionel was able to 
drive ont. Lady Dudleigh seemed to have 
constituted herself his guardian. SirLionel's 
foce and expression had changed. The easy, 
careless bonhomie, the placid content, the 
serene joyousness, that had once character- 
ized him, were gone. In the place of these 
there came an anxious, watchful, troubled 
look — the look of a mind ill at ease — the 
furtive glance, the clouded brow. It was as 
though in this meeting Lady Dudleigh had 
commnnioated to her husband a part of that 
expression which prevailed in her own face. 
Sir Lionel seemed like a prisoner who is 
attended by an ever-vigilant guard — one 
who watches all his movements, and from 
whom he can not escape. As he rolled, along 
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in hie carriage, the Blact C&ce of the poet 
seemed seated beside him in the person of 
IjUly Dadleigh. 

While Sir Lionel tbna recovered from the 
Bndden shook which he hod &1t, there was 
another who had endured a longer and se- 
-rerec course of snfiering, and who had ral- 
lied for a moment when his presence was re- 
'.quired, but only to sink book into a relapse 
*woi8e than the illness Irom which he had 
begnn to recover. This waa Frederick Dal- 
ton, who had crawled from his bed twice — 
once to his danghter's prison, and once to 
the scene of her trial. But the exertion 
was too mach, and the agitation of feel- 
ing to which he had been subject had over- 
whelmed him. Leaning heavil; on Dud- 
leigh, and also on Edith, he was taken b; 
these two to hie carriage, and thence to the 
inn ; but here be could walk no farther. It 
■ was Dadleigh who had to carry him to his 
room and lay him on his bed — and Dadleigh, 
too, who would intrust to no other person 
the task of patting hia prostrate form in 
that bed. Dudleigli's own &ther was lying 
in the same house, but at that moment, 
whatever were his motivee, Dalton seemed 
to have stronger claims on bis filial daty, 
and Gditb had to wait till this unlooked-for 
nnrse had tenderly placed hei father in his 
bed. 

The doctor, who had found Sir Lionel's 
case so trifling, shook his head seriously over 
Frederick Dalton. Dadleigh took up his 
BtatioQ in that room, and cared for the pa- 
tient like a son. The day passed, and the 
night, and the next morning, bnt Balton 
grew no better. It was a strange stnpor 
which affected him, not like paralysis, but 
arising rather from exhaustion, or some af- 
fection of the brain. The doctor called it 
congestion. He lay in a kind of doze, with- 
out sense and without suffering, swallowing 
any food or medicine that might be oSered, 
bnt never noticing anything, and never an- 
swering any questions. His eyes were closed 
at all times, and in that stnpor he seemed to 
be in a stata of living death. 

Edith's grief was profound ; but in the 
midst of it she could not help feeliog won- 
der at the unexpected part which Dadleigh 
was performing. Who was he that he should 
take so large a pait in the care of her &ther T 
Yet so it was; andDudleigh seemed to think 
of nothing and see nothing bnt that old man's 
wasted and prostrate form. 

For the present, at least, departure from 
the inn was of coarse out of the question. 
Edith's position was a very distressing one. 
Every feeling of her heart impeUed her to 
l>e present at her father's bedside, bnt Dad- 
leigh was present at that same bedside ; and 
how could she associate herself with him 
eveu there T At first she would enter the 
room, and sit quietly by her father's bedside, 
and on such occasions Dadleigh would re- 



spectfully withdraw ; bnt this was unpleas- 
ant, and she hardly knew what to do. 

Two or three days thus passed, and on the 
third Dudleigh requested an interview, to 
ask hei, aa he said, something about "Hr. 
Wiggins" — for tiiis was the name by which 
Mr. Dalton still was called. Tliis request 
Edith conld not refuse. 

Dudleigh entered with on air of pi«foand 
respect. 

" Miss Dalton," said he, laying emphasis 
on that name, "nothing would induce me to 
intrude upon you but my anxiety about your 
father. Deep as your ofieotion for him may 
be, it can hardly be greater than mine. I 
would gladly lay down my life for him. At 
the same time, I anderstand your feelings, 
aud this is what I wish to. speak about. I 
Wiould give up my place at his bedside al- 
together if yon. wished it, and yon should 
not be.troabled by my presence; but I see 
that you are not strong enough to be sole 
nurse, or t^i undertake the work that would 
be required of you, and that your own affec- 
tion for him would impose upon you. Yon 
yourself are not strong, and you must take 
care of yourself for his sake. I will not, 
therefore, give up to yon all the care of your 
father, but I will absent myself during the 
afternoon, and you wiU then have exolnelTe 

Edith bowed wMbont a word, and Dud- 
leigh withdrew. 

This arrangement was keptup, and Edith 
scarcely saw Dudleigh at all. She know, 
however, that bis care for her fiither was 
incessant and uninterrupted. Every thing 
that could possibly be needed was supplied ; 
every luxury or delicacy that could be 
thoughtof was obtained ; and not only were 
London physicians constantly coming up, 
bnt from the notes which lay around, she 
judged that Dudleigh kept up a constant 
oorrespondenoe with them about this case. 
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em uoNSL Ain> b 
Sib Lionel, who had come to this place 
with the face that indicated a mind at peace, 
thus found himself suddenly confronted by 
a grim phantom, the aspect of which struck 
terror to his heart That pbautom was 
drawn up frwm a past wbioh he usually did 
not care to remember. Now, however, he 
could not forget it. There was one by his 
side to remind him of it always — one who 
had become his guard, his jailer — in fact, his 
keeper — a word which signifies better than 
any other the attitude which was assumed 
by Lady Dudleigh. For the feeling which 
Sir Lionel bad toward her was precisely like 
that which the lunatic has toward hie keep- 
er, the feeling that this one is watching 
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night ftud dfty, and nerer relares tlie terri- 
ble stare of tbooe Tigilant eyes. There ue 
those who on being thus watched wonld 
grow mod ; and Sir Lionel hsd this in addi- 
tion to hia othert«noTS — this climor of them 
•11, that apon him there was always the mad- 
deidng glare of his " keeper's" eyes. Terri- 
fale eyes were they to him, most terrible — 
eyes which he daied not enooanter. They 
were the eyes of his wife — a woman most in- 
jnred; aild her gaxe reminded him always 
of B post fall of horror. That gaze he oonld 
not enconnter. He knew withoat looking 
at it what it meant. He felt it on him. 
There were times when it made his flesh 
otawl, nor oonld he ventnre to face it. 

A few days of this rednoed him to a state 
of ahjeot misery. He began to fe&r that he 
was really growing mad. In that ease he 
wonid be a fit entrjeot for a " keeper." He 
longed with nnnttorable Itmging to throw 
off this terrible restraint ; bnt he coold not 
and dared not. That woman, that "keep- 
er," wielded over him a power which he 
knew and felt, and dared not defy. It was 
the power that ariseB &om the knowledge 
of secrete of life and death, and her knowl- 
edge placed his life In her hands. 

Thi« woman was inflexible and inexora- 
ble. She had snfEbred m much that she had 
no pity for his preeeot enfforings. These 
seemed trlTlal to her. She showed a grand, 
strong, self-safBcient nature, whioh made 
her his snperior, and pnt her above the reach 
of any inflaences that he might bring. He 
oonld remember the time when she was a 
fiur and gentle yonng girl, with her will all 
snbject to his ; then a loving bride with no 
thought apart from him; but now years of 
enffering and self-discipline had transform- 
ed her to this, and she came baok to him an 
inexorable Fate, an avenging Nemesis. 

Tot Sir Lionel did not give np all hope. 
He oonld not drive her away. He oonld not 
tij away &oni her, for her watch was too 
vigilant; but be hoped for some chance of 
secMt flight in wbidi. If he once eeoaped, he 
might find his way to the Continent. With 
something of that conning which character- 
izes the insane, and which, perhaps, is bom 
of the presence of a "keeper," Sir Lionel 
watched his opportnoity, and one day near- 
ly sQceeeded in effecting his desire. 

That day Lady Dudleigh was in her broth- 
er's room. Bii Lionel had waited fbr this, 
and had made bis preparations. When she 
had been gone for a few miontes, he stole 
softly ont of bis room, passed stealthUy 
down the back stairs of the inn, and going 
ont of the back-door, reached the rear of the 
honse. Here there was a yard, and a gate 
that led out to a road at the end of the 
honse. A carriage had been in waiting here 
for aboot an hour. Sir Lionel hurried across 
the yard, passed throngb the gate, and looked 
fbr the oaniage. 



He took one glance, and then a deep oath 
escaped him. 

In the carriage was Lady Sndlejgh. 

How she oonld have detected his flight he 
oonld not imagine, nor did be now care. Sbe 
had detected it, and had followed at once to 
oircnmvent him. She mast have gone down 
the front stairs, ont of the fiont-door, and 
reached the carriage before him. And there 
she was I Those hatefnl eyes were fixed on 
him— he felt the horrid stare — he cowered 
beneath it. He walked toward her. 

" I thonght I wonld go ont too," said she. 

Sir Lionet said not a word. He felt too 
mnch ashamed to turn back now, and was 
too politic to allow her to see any open signs 
that he was in fnU flight ; so he quietly got 
into the carriage, and took his seat by her 

Whipping np the horses, he drove them 
at a headlong rate of speed out through the 
streets into the country. His whole sonl 
was full of mad fnry. Rage and disappoint- 
ment together excited bis brain to madness ; ' 
and the fleroe rush of the impetuous steeds 
was in accordance with the excitement of 
his mind. At length the horses themselree 
grew fatigued, and slackened their pace. 
Bir Xionel still tried to nrge them forward, 
bnt in vain, and at last he flnng down the 
whip with a curse. 

"FU not stand this any longer!" he cried, 
vehemently, addressing his " keeper," but 
not looking at her. 

"WhatT" said she. 

" This style of being dogged and tracked 
and watched." 

" Ton allnde to me, I suppose," said Lady 
Dodleigh. "At any rate, yon must a)low 
that it is better to be tracked, as yon call it, 
by me, than by the officers of the law." 

" I don't care," growled Sir Lionel, gath- 
ering courage. "Fll not stand this style of 
thing any longer. HI not let them have it 
all their own way." 

"I don't see what you can do," said Lady 
Dudleigh, quietly. 

"DoP cried Sir Lionel, in a still more 
violent tone — "dot TU tell yon what Til 
do. Fll fight it ont." 

"Fight!" 

"Tee," cried Sir Lionel, with an oath. 
"Every one of yon— every one. Every one 
without a single exception. Oh, you needn't 
think that I'm a&aid. I've thought it all 
over. Yon're all under my power. Tea — 
ha, ho, ha ! that's it. Fve said it, and I 
say what I mean. You thought that I was 
under your power. Your power! Ea, ba, 
ha I That's good. Why, yon're all under 
mine — every one of yon." 

Sir Lionel spoke wildly and vehemently, 
in that tone of feverish excitement which 
marks a madman. It may have been the 
iuflnenoe of his " keeper," or it may have 
been the dawnings of ootnal insanity. 
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As for Lady Dndleigh, she did not 
one particle of her cold-bloodedaesB. She 
simply said, in the BOme tone, 

" How I" 

" How 1 Hei, ha I Do joa think Fm go- 
ing to tell jiaitf Thafa my secret. But atop. 
Tee; I dont oaxe. Fd just as soon tell aa 
not. YoD can^t escape, not one of jou, ua- 
less yon all fly at once to the Continent, oi 
to America, or, better yet, back to Botany 
Bay. There yonll be safe. Fly! fly! fly I 
or else," be suddenly added, in a gloomy 
tone, " youll all die on the gallons J every 
one of you, on the gallowsl Ha, ha, ha! 
swinging on the gallows 1 the beautiful gal- 
Lady Dddleigh disregarded the vdldness 
of his tone, or perhaps she oboee to take 
advantage of it, thinking that in bis excite- 
ment he might disclose his thonghts the 
more nnguardedly. 

" Yon oan do nothing," she s^d. 

" Cant I, thongh T" retorted Sic Lionel. 
" Yon wait. First, there's Dalton." 

"What can you do with him f 

"Arrest him," said Sir Lionel. "What is 
he 1 An outlaw ! An escaped convict ! He 
lives nnder an assnmad name. He must go 
back to Bolany Bay — that is, if he isn't 
hanged. And then theto's that pale-faced 
devil of a daogbter with her tertible eyes." 
He paused. 

"What can yon do to her T" 

"Her! Arrest bor too," cried Sir Lionel. 
" She mnrdered my boy — my son — my Ijcon. 
She uinst be hanged. You sh^ not save 
her by this trick. No I she must be hanged, 
like her onrsed father." 

A shndder passed through Lady Dndleigh. 

Sir Lionel did not notice it. He yiaa too 
much taken np with his own vengeful 
thonghts. 

" Yes," said he, " and there's th&t sconn- 
diel Beginald." 

"Heginaldl" cried Lady Dudleigh, In a 
stem voice. "Why do you mention him I" 

"Oh, he's oneof tlie same gang," cried Sir 
LioneL " He's playing theii game. He is 
siding against his father, as he always did, 
and with his brother's mniderers. He shall 
not escape. I will avenge Leon's death on 
all of yon ; and as tbi him, he shall sufler I" 

It was with B, strong eflbrt that Lsdy Dnd- 
leigh restrained herself. Bat she sncceeded 
in doing so, and said, simply, as befbre, 

"Howl" 

" Arrest him ]" cried Sir Lionel. " Arrest 
him too. He is guilty of peijnry ; and if 
he doesn't hang for it, hell go back again to 
Botany Bay with that scoundrel with whom 
lie sides against me — bis own father — and 
against bis brother." 

" Are there any more t" asked Lady Dnd- 
leigh, as Sir Lionel ended. 

" Hore I Yes," be said. 

"Who I" 



"Youl" sbonted Six Lionel, with a voice 
of indescribable hate and ferocity. He turn- 
ed as he spoke, and stared at her. His wild 
eyes, however, met the calm, cold, steady 
glance of those ofhis" keeper," and they fell 
before it He seized the whip and began to 
lash the horses, crying as he did so, " You ! 
yes, you t you I most of all !" 

"What can you do to.mef asked Lady 
Dudleigh. 

"YonT Arrest yon." 

" What have I done r" 

"Youl Yon have done every thing. Yon 
have aided and abetted the escape of an out- 
law. Yon have assisted him in his ne&ii- 
ous occupation of Dalton Hall. Yon have 
aided and abetted hiui in the imprisonment 
ofDalton'sbrat. You have aided and abetted 
him in tbe murder of my boy Leon. Ton 

" Stop P cried Lady Dndleigh, in a stem, 
oommanding voice. " You have been a vil- 
laih always, but you have never been so 
outspoken. Who are you t Do you know 
what happened ten years ago f " 

"Whatl" asked Sir Lionel. "Do yon 
mean Dslton's tbigery, and his assassination 
of that— that banker fellow t" 

Lady Dudleigh amilcd grimly. 

" I am glad that you said that," said ebe. 
" You remove my last scruple. My brother's 
wrongs have well-nigh maddened me ; but 
I have hesitated to bear witness against my 
husband, and the father of my children. I 
shall remember this, and it will sustain me 
when I bear my witness against yon in a 
conrt^ of law." 

Mel" said Sir Lionel. "Mel Wit- 
ness against me T Yon can not. No one will 
believe you." 

"It will not be only yonr wife," said she, 
" thongh that will be something bnt you 
"""1 sel^ with your own hand." 
What do yon mean f 
I mean what yon know very well — yoni 
letter whicli yon vtote to Frederick, Inclos- 
ing your forged check." 

"I never forged a check, and I never 
wrote a letter inclosing one!" cried Sir Li- 
oneL "Dalton forged that lett«r himself, 
if tliere is snch a letter. He was an acoont- 
plished £>rger, and hs^ suffered for it." 

" The letter is yonr own," said Lsdy Dnd- 
leigh, "and I can swear to it." 

"No one will believe you," cried Sir U- 
oneL " Yon shall be arrested for peijury." 

Lady Dudleigh gave anotber grim smile, 
and then she added, " There is that Maltese 
». Yon forget that." 
What Maltese cross!" said Sir Lionel, 
never had one. That wasn't mine; it 
I Dalton's." 

But I can swear in a court of law," said 
LadyDudleigh, "that this Maltese cross was 
yota-i, and that it was given to you by me as 
a birthday gift." 
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"Ho one will believe yonP cried Sir Li- 
onel ; " no one will believe ;oii I" 

"Why nott Will thsy rofiiBO tlie oath 
of liady Dndleigh V 

"1 oBu show them thftt yon ore Insane," 
•aid Bir Lionel, with a ohockle at the idea, 
which seemed to him like a andden inspira- 

" Yon will not be able to show that Regi- 
nald is iosane," said she. 

"Reginald I" 

" Yes, Reginald," repeated Lady Dndleigh. 
"Reginald knows that Ualtese cross, aod 
knows when I gave it to yon. He too will 
be ready to swear to that in a conrt of law 
whenever I tell him that he may do bo." 

"ReginaldFaaid Sir Lionel, in a gloomy 
voice. " Why, he was — a child then." 

"He was sateen years old," said Lady 
Dndleigh. 

This mention of Reginald seemed to cmah 
Sir Lionel. He was siient for a long time. 
Evidently he had not been prepared for this 
in Mb plans for n-hat he called a " fight." 
He sat in moody silence therefore. Once or 
twice be stole a furtive glance at her, and 
threw npon her a look which she did not 
see. It was a look full of hate and malig- 
nancy, while at the same time there was 
on expression of satis&ction In his £we, as 
thongh he had conceived some new plan, 
which he intended to keep a secret idl to 
himselC 



CHAPTER XLHr. 

LADT DUDLEIGH'a DECISION. 
DURTNO the remainder of that drive noth- 
ing was said by either. Sir Lionel had his 

own thoughts, which, whatever they were, 
appeared to give him a certain satisfaction, 
and his hrow was more nnolonded when tliey 
reached the inn than it had been ever s' 
the day of the trial. Evidently the new de- 
sign which he had conceived, and which re- 
mained unnttered in bis mind, was very aat- 
is&ctory to him. 

That evening he himself began the con- 
versation with Lady Dndleigh, a thing which 
he had not before done. 

"It's all very well," said he, "for yon to 
carry on your own plans. Yon may cany 
them on and welcome. I won't prevent 
yon ; in tact, I can't. It's no nse to deny it ; 
I'm in your power. You're determined to 
crash me, and I moat be cmshed, I suppose. 
You are going to show to the world the 
strange spectacle of a wifo and a son rising 
np against a hasboud and father, and sw 
ing his life away. You wiU lead on, 
Reginald wilt follow. This is the educa- 
tion that you have given him — it is to end 
in parricide. Very well; I mnst submit. 
Wife, slay your husband ! mother, lead yonr 
son to parricide! Of course yon comfort 



your conscience with the plea that yon ate 
doing Justice. In the ffenob Revolution 
there were wives who denounced their hns- 
baDds,and sous who denounced their fothers, 
in the nameof 'hnmanity,' and for tbe good 
of the republic. 80 go on. See that Justice 
be done. Come on yourself to assassinato 
yonr husband, and bring on yoni parricide 1 
Take sides with tbose who have mnrdered ■ 
yonr son — tbe son whom you bore to me, 
and once lovedl Unsex yourself, and be- 
come a Fury ! It is useless for me to make 
resistance, I suppose ; andyet,womBnl wifel 
motherl let me tell yon that on the day 
when you attempt to do theee things, and 
when your son stands by your side to help 
yon, there will go up a ciy of horror against 
you ^m ontraged humanity t" 

At this Lady Dndleigh looked at him, 
who, as usnal, averted his eyes; but she 
made no reply. 

" Bring him on P said Sir Lionel — " your 
eon — my son — the parricide I Do yonr 
worst. But at the same time allow me to 
inform yon, in the mildest manner in the 
world, that if I am doomed, there is no rea- 
son why I should go mad in this infernal 
hole. What is more, I do not intend to 
stay here one single day longer. Fm not 
going to run away. That is impossible; 
yon keep too sharp a look-out altogether. 
I'm simply going away from this place of 
horrors, and I rather think 111 go home. FU 
go home — yes, home. Home is the place for 
me — Dudleigh Manor, where I first took you, 
my true wife — that is the place for me to be 
in when you come to me, yon and yonr son, 
to band me over, Judaa-like, to death. Yes, 
Fm going home, and if yon choose to accom- 
pany me, why, all that I can say is, I'll have 

" I'll go," said Lady Dudleigh, laconically. 

"Oh, of course," said Sir Iiionel, "qnite a 
true wife ; like Ruth and Naomi. Whither 
thou goest, I will go. You see, Fm up in 
my Bible. Well, as I s^d, I can not pre- 
vent yon, and 1 suppose there is no need for 
me to tell you to get ready." 

Whether under these bitter taunts Lady 
Dudleigh writhed or not did not at all ap- 
pear. She seemed as cool aud calm as ever. 
Perhaps she had so schooled her nature that 
she was able to repress all outward signs of 
emotiou, or perhaps slie bad undergone so 
much that a tannt conM have no sting for 
her, or perhaps she had already contemplated 
and familiarized herself with all these possi- 
ble views of her conduct to such an eit«nt 
that the mention of them created no emo- 
tion. At any rate, whatever she felt, Sir 
Lionel saw nothing. 

Having discharged this shot, Sir Lionel 
went to bis desk, aud taking out writing 
materials, began to write a letter. He wrote 
rapidly, and once or twice glanced fiirtively 
at Lady Dudleigh, as thongh he was featfiil 
... I A .O<>0lC 
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thftt she might overlook Ua 'writing. Bot 
there was no danger of that. Ladf Dod- 
leigb did not moTe from her place. She did 
not seem to be aware that he vaa writing 
at all. 

At length 8ir Lionel finished, and then he 
folded, mai«A, and addreased the letter. He 
JioiBhed this task with a face of anpreme sat- 
isfaction, and stole a look toward Lady Dud- 
lelgh, in which there was a certain cnnning 
triumph very Tisible, tbongh it was not 
by the one at whom it was directed. 

"And now," said he, waving the letter 
Homewhat osteDtationsly, and speakiDg in a 
formal tone, ja which tberd was an evident 
Boeer — "and now. Lady Dudleigh, I have 
the honor to inform yon that I intend to go 
oat and post this letter. May I have the 
hoDor of yonr company as far as the post- 
office, and back t" 

Lady Dndleigh loee in silence, and hastily 
throwing on her things, prepared to follow 
him. Sir Lionel waited with mocking po- 
liteness, opened the door for her to pass ont 
fint, and then in company with her went to 
the post-office, where he mailed the letter, 
and retnmed with the smile of satisfoction 
Btill npon his face. 

Early on the next morning Lady Dndleigh 
saw her son. He had watched all that night 
by Daltou's bedside, and seemed pale and 
eshansted. 

"BeginaJd," said Lady Dndleigh, "Sir 
Lionel is going away." 

"Going awayf repeated Eegintdd, ab- 
sently. 

"Yes; back to Dndleigh Manor" 
. Regioald looked inqniringly at bis moth- 
er, but said nothing. 

"I intend," said Lady Dodleigb, "to go 
with him." 

"Yon I" 

" Yes." 

Reginald looked at her mournfolly. 

"Have yon done any thing with him yet t" 
he asked. 

Lady Dndleigh shook her head. 

" Do you espeot to do any thing f 

"I do." 

" I'm afraid yon will be disappointed." 

"I hope not. I have at least gained a 
hold npon him, and 1 have certainly worked 
upon his fears. If I remain with him now I 
hope in time to extort from him that confes- 
sion which will save ns all from an addition- 
al sorrow ; one perhaps as terrible aa any we 
have ever known, if not even more so." 

" Confeaaionl" repeated Reginald. " How 
is that possible T He will never confess^ 
never. If he has remained silent so long, 
and has not been moved by the thought of 
nllthat he has done, what possible thing can 
movehimt Nothing bnt the actual presence 
of the law. Nothing but force." 

"Well," said Lady Dndleigh, "it is worth 
trying — the other alternative is too terrible 



jnst yet. I hope io work npon his fears; I 
hope to persuade him to confess, and fiy from 
the conotry to some place of safety. Fred- 
erick must be righted at all hazards, and I 
hope to show this so plainly to Sir Lionel 
that he will acquiesce in my proposal, con- 
fess aU, save Frederiok, and then fiy to some 
place where he may be safe. If not, why, 
then we can try the last resort. Bat oh, 
Reginald, du you not see how terrible that 
last resort is I— I against my husband, you 
gainst yonr father — both of as bringing 
him to the gaUowst It is only the intolera- 
ble sense of Frederick's long-sufferings that 
can moke me think of doing so terrible a 
thing. Bnt Frederick is even now in dan- 
ger. He must be saved; and the qnestioa 
is between the innocent and the gnilty. I 
am strong euongh to decide differently &om 
what I did ten years ^o." 

" Oh, I know — I feel it all, mother deai,r 
said Reginald; "bnt at the same time I 
don't like the idea of yonr going away with 
him — alone." 
Why not r 

I don't like the idea of yonr patting yonr- 
self in his power." 

'HiBpowerr' 
Yes, in Dudleigh Manor, or any other 
place. He is desperate. He will not shrink 
from any thing that he thinks may save him 
frtim this danger. You will be his chief dan- 
ger ; he may think of getting rid of it. He is 
uuacrQpulons, and would stop at nothing." 

" Oh, as for that, he may be desperate, but 
what can he possibly do 1 Dudleigh Manor 
is in the world. It is not in some remote 
place where the master la superior to law. 
~ an do no more harm there than be can 

The man," said Reginald, "who for all 
these years has outraged honor and justice 
and truth, and has stifled his own conecienoe 
for the sake of his comfort, mnet by this 
be familiar with desperate deeds, and 
be capable of any crime. I am afraid, moth- 
dear, for yon to trust yonrself with him." 
"Reginald," said Lady Dndleigh, "yon 
speak as though I were a child or a school- 
girl. Does he seem now as though he oonld 
harm me, or do I seem to be one who can 
easily be pnt down I Would jwt be afraid 
fo go with him t" 

I— afraid t That is the very tlung that 
I wish to propose." 

"Bot yoD could not possibly have that 
influence over him which I have. You might 
threaten, easilyenongh, and come to an open 
Tuptnre, bnt that is what I wish to avoid. I 
wish to bring him to a confession, not so 
luh by direct threats as by various con- 
straining moral influences." 

''Oh, as to that," said Reginald, "I have 
doubt that yon will do far better than I 
1 ; but at the same time I can not get rid 
of a fear abont yonr safety." 
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" And do yon rully think, Beginald, that 
I wonld be le«a lafe than yoa t or, from what 
yon know of me, Bhonld yon suppose that I 
have mnch of that womaa's veakneaa about 
me which might make me an easy prey to 
one who wished to do me bormt" 

" I know well what yon are, mother dear," 
■aid Beginald, taking hei hand tenderly in 
botb of his. " Yon have the tendemenB of a, 
woman and tlie conrage of a man ; bat Btill 
I feel nneMy. A.t any rate, promise me one 
thing. Yon will let me know what yon are 

" I do not promise to write regnlaily," said 
Lady Dndleigh, " bnt I do promise to write 
the moment that any thing happens worth 
writing abonb," 

"And if you are ill, or in dangwf said 
Beginald, anxioosly. 

" Oh, then, of conne I shall write at onee. 
Bnt now I mnat go. 1 shall not see yon again 
for some time. Good-by." 

Lady Dndleigh kissed hfsr son tenderly as 
she said this, and left him, and Beginald re- 
turned to his place by Frederick Dalton's 
bedside. 

That same day, shortly aftei this inter- 
TJew, Sir Lionel and Lady Dndleigh drove 
away from the inn, m twte for Dndleigh 
Manor. 



CHAPTEE XLV. 

LADT DUDOaaH IB SHOWN TO HBB ROOU. 

AiTBB driTJng for about a mile Sir Lionel 
and Lady Dndleigh took the train, saonring 
a oempartment to themselves. 

During this part of the jonmey Sir Lionel's 
fitoe lost mnch of that gloom which of late 
had pervaded it, and assumed an expres- 
sion which was less dismal, though not 
quite like the old one. The old look was 
one of serene and placid content, an air of 
animal comfort, and of easy-going self-in- 
dnlgenoe ; bnt now the expression was more 
MstlesB and excited. There was a certain 
knowing look — a leer of triumphant onn- 
niug— -combined with a tendency to chuckle 
over some secret purpose which no one else 
knew. Together with this there was inces- 
•ant lestlessneas ; he appeared perpetnally 
on the look-ost, as though dreading discov- 
ety; and he alt«Tnated between exultant 
nods of his head, with knowing winks at 
▼acanoy, and sndden sharp fortive glances 
at his companion. Changed as Sir Lionel's 
mood was, it can hardly be said that the 
change was for the l>etteT, It would have 
been obvious eren to a more superficial ob- 
server than that vigilant " keeper" who ac- 
companied him that Sir Lionel had lost bis 
self-poise, and was in rather a dangerons 
way. Lady Dndleigh must have noticed 
this; bnt it made no diffetenoe in her, save 
that there wae perhaps a stonier lustre in 



her eyes as she tnitied tbem upon him, and 
a sharper vigilance in her attitnde. 

In this way they rode on Jbr several 
houte ; and whatever Sir Lionel's plans 
might have been, they certainly did not in- 
volve any action during the Jonmey. Had 
he been suEBciently violent he might have 
madb an assanlt npon his companion in the 
seclnsion of that compartment, and effectu- 
ally prevented any trouble ever arising to 
htm teota her. He might have done this, 
and made good hie escape in the confusion 
of some station. But no snch attempt was 
made ; and so in dne time they reached the 
place where they were to get out. 

"This is the nearest station to Dndleigh 
Manor," smd Sir Lionel, gayly. "Tliiaraad 
has been made since yonr time." 

Lady Dndleigh said nothing, bnt looked 
aroand. Shesawnothing that was ^miliar. 
A neat wayside station, with the usual plat- 
form, was nearest; and beyond tliis arose 
trees which concealed the view on one side, 
while on the other there were fields and 
hedges, and one or two honses in the dis- 
tance. It was a commonplace scene, in a 
level sort of country, and Lady Dndleigh, 
after one short survey, thought no more 
abont it. It was just like any other way- 
Bide station. 

A common - looking hack, with a rather 
iU-dressed driver, was waiting, and toward 
this Sir Lionel walked. 

"This," said he, "is the Dndleigh coach. 
It isn't so grand an affair as it used to be ; 
bnt my means have dwindled a good deal 
since yonr day, yon know, and I have to 
economize — yes— ha, ha, ha! — economize — 
queer tiling too, isn't it 1 Economizing — 
ha, ha, ha I" 

Sir Lionel's somewhat flighty miumer waa 
not at all congenial to Lady Dndleigh, and 
she treated him as tbe vigilant " keeper" al- 
ways treats Ms Ughty prisoner — that is, 
with silent patience and persistent watch- 
fulness, 

In a few minutes they were both seated 
inside the coach, and were driving away. 
The coach was a gloomy one, with windows 
only in the doora. The rest was solid wood- 
work. These windows in the doors were 
small, and when let down were scarcely l^^e 
enough for one to put hia head through. 
When sitting down it was impossible for 
Lady Dudleigh to see the road. She conld 
see nothing bnt the tops of the trees, be- 
tween which the sky appeared ocoaaioually. 
She saw tliat she was driving along a road 
which was shaded with trees on both sides ; 
bnt more than this she conld not see. 

They drove for abont an hour at a moder- 
ate pace, and during this time Sir tiionel pre- 
served that same peculiar demeanor which 
has already been described, while Lady Dnd- 
leigh maintained hei usuad silent watcbliil- 
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At length ttiey stopped for a 
Voices sounded ontside, and then Lady Dod- 

leigh eaw that she vaa passiog throngh a 
gateway. Thinking that this wna Dad- 
leigh Mbdot, she made no remark, but cahn- 
ly awaited the time when she shoald reach 
the house. She did not have to wait long. 
Sooner than she eipeo<«d the coach stopped. 
The driver got down and opened the door. 
Sir Lionel sprang out with sorprislng agili- 
ty, and held out his hand politely to assist 
his companion. She did not a^oept his offer, 
bat stepped out withoutassistaaoe, andlook- 
ed around. 

To hei surprise, the plaoe was not Dnd- 
leigh Manor at all, but one which was en- 
tiiely different, and qnii« nnfuniliar. It 
was a brick house of no very great size, 
though larger than most private honses, of 
plain exterior, and with the air of a publio 
building of some sort. The grounds about 
were stiff and fbrmal and forbidding. The 
door was open, and one or two men were 
standing there. It did not look like an inn, 
and yet it certainly was not a private reei- 

" I have to stop here for a little while," 
said Sir Lionel, "to see a friend on buHinesB. 
We are not half-way to Dudleigh Manor yet ; 
it's further than you think." 

He turned and went up the steps. Lady 
Dadleigh looked unund once more, and then 
followed him. The men at the head of the 
at«ps looked at her onrionsly as she went 
in. She took no notice of them, however, 
but walked past them, looking calmly be- 
yond them. 

On entering the house she saw a bare 
hall covered with slate-colored oU-oIotb, and 
witha table against the waH. A. gray-bead- 
ed man came out of one of the rooms, and 
advanced to meet Sir Lionel, who shook 
hands with him very cordially, and whisper- 
ed to him a few words. The giay-headed 
man wore spectaoles, was clean shaven, with 
a double chin, and a somewhat sleek and oily 
exterior. 

" Lady Dndleigh," said Sir Lionel, leading 
the gray-headed man forward by the arm, 
" allow me to make you aoqnainted with my 
particular fiiend. Dr. Leonard Morton." 

Lady Dudleigh bowed slightly, and Dr. 
Morton made a profonnd obeisance that 
seemed like a caricature of politeness. 

"Will you have the kinduess to walk np 
stairs f" said he, and led the way, while the 
others foilowed him. Ascending the etaira, 
they reached a large room at the hack of the 
house, which was furnished in the same stiff 
and formal way as the hall below. Over the 
mantel-pieoe hnng an engraving, somewhat 
faded out, and on the table wei« a Bible and 
a pitcher of water. 

The doctor politely banded Laij Dudleigh 
a chair, and made oue or two remarke about 
the weather. 



"Sir Lionel," said he, "If Lady Dudleigh 
will excuse us for a fow moments, I ehoold 
like to speak with you in private." 

"Will you have the kinduess, Lady Dnd- 
leigh," asked Sir Lionel, " to excuse us for a 
few moments 1 We shall not leave you long 
alone. And here is a book — -an invalnable 
book — with whieh you may occupy your 

He said this with such exaggerated polite- 
ness, and with snoh a euuning leer in his 
eyes, that his tone and manner were most 
grotesque ; and as he concluded he took np 
the large Bible with ridiculous solemnity. 

Lady Dudleigh merely bowed in silence. 

"A thousand thanks," said Sir Lionel, 
turning away ; and therenpon he left the 
room, followed by the doctor. Lady Dnd- 
leigh heard their footsteps descending the 
stairs, and then they seemed to go into some 

For some time she forgot all abont him. 
The place had at first surprised her, hot she 
gave it little thonght. She had too much 
to think of. She had before her a task which 
seemed almoert impossible ; and if she foiled 
in this, there was before her that dread al- 
ternative which Sir Lionel had presented to 
her HO plainly. Other things too there were 
besides her hnsband — connected with aU 
who were dearest to her — her brother, per- 
haps, dying before he had accomplished his 
work; her son so mysteriously murdered; 
her other son awaiting her command to as- 
sist in bringing his father to death. Besides, 
there was the danger that even now might 
be impending over theae^ — the danger of dis- 
covery. Sir Lionel's desperate threats m^ht 
have some meaning, imd who could tell how 
it might result if he sought to oany out those 
threats? 

Brooding over such thoughts as these, she 
forgot about the lapse of time, and at last 
was ronsed to herself by the entrance of a 
woman. She was large and coarse and fiit. 
At the door stood another woman. 

"Tour room's ready, misens," said the 
woman, bluntly. 

Lady Dudleigh rose. 

" I don't want a room," said she, " I in- 
tend to go in a few minutes." 

"Anyway, ye'd better come to your room 
now, and not keep us waitin'," said the 
woman. 

" Yon needn't wait," said Lady Dudlel|^ 

" Come along," said the woman, impatient- 
ly. " It's no use stayiu' here all day." 

Lady Budleigh felt annoyed at this inno- 
lenoe, and began to think tbat Sir Lionel 
had run away while she had forgotten about 
him. She said nothing to the women, but 
walked toward the door. .The two stood 
ther« in the nay, 

" 1 will go down," said she, haughtily, 
" and wait below. Qo and tell Sir LioneL" 

The women stored at one another. 
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"8ir Lionel Dndleigb," gaid Lwly Dnd- 
leigh, " is with Dr. Morton on bnaineas. Tell 
Mm that I am tired of waiting, or take me 






n where be is.' 



" Ob yes, 'm," said one of the women ; and 
B»ying this, she went down stairs. 

fn a few momenta Dr. Morton came np, 
followed by the women. The two men who 
had been standing at the door came into 
the hall, and stood there at the foot of the 

"Where is Sir LionelT' was Lady Dnd- 
leigh's first words. 

The doctor smiled blandly. 

" Well, he has jnat gone, yon know ; bnt 
he'll soon be back — oh yes, qnite soon. Yon 
wait here, and yon may go to your room." 

He spoke in an odd, coaxing tone, as 
thoDgh be were addressing some fretflil 
DhUd whom it was desirable to bumor. 

"Gone I" exclaimed Lady Dndleigh. 

" Yes, bnt he'll soon be back. Yon needn't 
wait long. And these women will take yon 
) yonr own room. Yonll find it very 



"I bare no room here," said Lady Dnd- 
leigh, haughtily. "If Sir Lionel has gone, I 
shall go too ;" and with these words she tried 
who was in front 



of her. But the wo: 
and the other woman 
there looking at her. 
ilawned npon her. 



would not 
and the doctor stood 
All at once the truth 
a part of the truth. 



not imagine, bnt their faces were not at all 
prepossessing. 

'' Oh, it's all right," s^id the doctor, in a 
smooth voice. "Yon shall go lo-morrow. 
WeTl send for Sir Lionel." 

"Dr. Morton," said Lady Dudleigh, sol- 
emnly, "beware how you detain rae. Let 
me go, or yon shall repent it. 1 don't know 
what yoor motive is, bnt it will be a danger- 
ous thing for yon. I am Lady Dndleigb, 
and If yon dare to interfere with my move- 
ments yon shall suffer." 

"Oh yes, oh yes," said the doctor. "Yon 
are Lady Dudluigh. Oh, of course. And 
now come, Liuly Dndleigb; you shall be 
treated jnst like a lady, and have a nice 

"What do yon meanf cried Lady Dud- 
leigh, indignantly. "This insolence is In- 
sufferable." 

" Oh yes," said the doctor ; " it 1\ be all 
right, you know. Come, now ; go like a good 

"Are you mnd t" exclaimed Lady Dnd- 
leigb, in amazement. 

The doctor smiled and Dodded. 

" What do you int«nd to do 1" asked Lady 
Dndleigb, restraining herself with a strong 
effort. 

"Oh, nothing; we shall put yon in a nice 
room, you know — all so pleasant — for yon 
are not very well; and so. Susan, yon just 
take the lady's hand, and, Martha, yon lake 
the other, and well cJiow her the way to her 
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At this each of the iromeii seized one of 
Lady Dudleigb's hands qnickly aud dex- 
tTonsljr, the result of long practice, aud then 
they drew her out of the room. Lady Dud- 
leigb resisted, bat her strength was nselesa. 
She was dragged along helplessly, while all 
the time the doctor walked after her, prat- 
tlingin hie usual way about "the nice room," 
and how "comfortable" ahe wonld find it. 
At length they reached a room, aud she was 
taken in. One of the women entered wit^ 
her. Lady Dudleigh looked aionnd, and 
saw that the walls were bare and white- 
washed; the floor was uncarpeted; an iron 
bedstead and some simple furniture were 
around her, and a small grated window gave 
light. 

It looked dreary enongb, and anfficiently 
prison-like to appall any one who might be 
tUng suddenly thmat in there. Lady Dud- 
leigh sank into a chair esbansted, and the 
woman began to make her bed. 

"My good woman," eaid Lady Dndleigh, 
ansions to get some clew to her position, 
" can you tell me what all this means t" 

"Sure it's all for the good of your health," 
said the woman. 

" But I'm not ill." 

"No, not to say ill; bnt the body's often 
all right when the mind's all wrong." 

"The mind 1 There's nothing the matter 
with my mind. Dr. Morton baa been de- 
ceived. He would not dare to do this if he 
knew it." 

" Sure, now, it's nothing at all, and yell 
be well soon." 

At these aimple words of the woman Lady 
Dndleigh began to nuderstand the situation. 
This mnat be a lunatic asylum, a private 
one. Sir Lionel had brought her here, and 
told the doctor that she waa insane. The 
doctor had accepted his statement, and bad 
i-eceived her as such. This at once account- 
ed for his pecnliar mode of addressing her. 

"There's a mistake," said Lady Dndleigh, 
qnietly. "Dr. Morton has been deceived. 
Let me see him at once, please, and I will 
explain. He does not know what a wrong 
lie is doing. My good woman, I am no more 
mad than yon are." 

" Dear, dear!" eaid the woman, going on 
placidly with her work ; " that^s the way 
they all talk. There's not one of tbem that 
believes they're mad." 

" Bat I'm not mad at all," said Lady 
Dndleigh, indignant at the woman's obtnae- 

" There, there ; don't yon go for t« escite 
yonrself," said the woman, soothingly. "Bnt 
I s'pose yon oant help it." 

" So this is a mad-bonse, is it t" said Lady 
Dndleigh, gloomily, after a pause. 

" Well, 'm, -we don't call it that ; we call 
it a 'aylnm. It's Dr. Morton'a 'aylnra." 

"Now see here," said Lady Dudleigh, 
making a fresh effort, and trying to be as 



cool as posaible, "I am Lady Dndleigh. I 
have been brought here by a trick. Dr. 
Morton is deceived, Be is committing a 
crime in detaining me. I am not mad. Look 
at me. Jndge for yonrself. Look at me, 
and eay, do 1 look like a madwoman V 

The woman, thus appealed to, good-na- 
turedly acquiesced, and looked at Lady 
Dudleigh. 

" 'Deed," she remarked, "ye look as though 
ye've had a deal of sn&erin' afore ye came 
here, an' I don't wonder yer mind give 
way." 

" Do I look like a madwoman V repeated 
Lady Dudleigh, with a aenee of intolerable 
irritation at this wom&a'a stupidity. 

"'Deed, then, an' Vm no judge. It's the 
doctor that decides." 

" Bat what do jfou say t Come, now." 

" Well, then, ye don't look very bad, ex- 
ceptin' the glare an' glitter of tlie eyea of 
ye, an' yer fancies." 

" Fancies I What foncies f 

"Why, yer fancies that ye're Lady Dnd- 
leigh, an' all that about Sir Lionel." 

Lady Dudleigh atarted to her feet. 

"What!" she exclaimed. "Why, I am 
Lady DodleJgb." 

"There, there!" said the woman, sooth- 
ingly; "sure I forgot myself. Sure ye are 
Lady Dudleigh, or any body else ye like. 
It's a dreadful inveiglin' way ye bave ta 
trap a body the way ye do." 

At this Lady Dudleigh was in despair. 
No Airther words were of any avail. The 
woman was determined tu hnmor her, and 
assented to every thing she said. This 
treatment was so intolerable that Lady Dnd- 
leigh was afraid to say any thing for f^ar 
that she would show the excitement of her 
ttolinga, and auch an exhibition would of 
coarae have been considered as a fresh proof 
of her madness. 

The woman at length completed her task, 
and retired. 

Lady Dudleigh waa left alone. She knew 
it all now. She remembered the letter 
which Sir Lionel had written. In that he 
had no doubt arranged this plan with Dr. 
Morton, and the coach had been ready at 
the station . But in what part of the conn- 
try this place waa ahe had no idea, nor oonld 
she know whether Dr. Morton was deceived 
by Sir Lionel, or waa bis paid employ^ in 
this work of vlllaiuy. Hie f^oe did not 
give her any encouragement to hope for 
either honesty or mercy from him. 

It was an appalling situation, and she 
knew it. All the horrors that ahe had ever 
heard of in connection with private aaylums 
occurred to her mind, and deepened the ter- 
ror that aurrouitded her. All the other cares 
of her life — the sorrow of bereavement, the 
anxiety for the sick, the plans fbr Frederick 
Dalton-— all these and many others now op- 
pressed her till her. brain sank nnder, the 
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cnuIiiDg weight. A. groaa of sngnUIi bant 
from her. 

" Sir Lionel's mockery wUl become a Te~ 
^ty," elie thonght. "I shall go madP 

Meanwhile Bit Lionel had gone away. 
Leaving Lady Dndleigh in the room, be had 
gone dowa Btoirs, and after a few honied 
words with the doctor, be left the honse and 
entered the ooaob, which drove back to the 
station. 

All the way he was in the ntmoet glee, nib- 
bing his hands, slapping bis thighs, chuck- 
ling to himself, laughing aod obeeriog. 

"Ho, ha, hal ba, ha, baP he laoghed. 
" Ontwitted t The keeper — the keeper 
caught! Ha, ha, bal Why, shell never 
get oDt — never! In for life, Lionel, my 
boy ! Mad I Why, by this time she's a rav- 
ing maniac t Ha, ha, hat She swear against 
me! Who'd believe a madwoman, an idiot, 
a lunatic, a bedlamite, a maniac — a howling, 
frcDzied, gibbering, ranting, raving, drivel- 
ing, maundering, mooning maniac T And 
now for the boy next — the parricide! Ha, 
ha, ha I Aneet him T No. Shot him np 
here — both — with my Mend Morton — both 
of them, mother and son, the two — ha, ha, 
ha !~ witnesses I One maniac t two maniacs 1 
and then I shall go mad with Joy, and come 
here to live, and there shall be tkree maniae* ! 
Ha, ha, ha t ha, ha, ha-a-a-a-a-a-a !" 

Sir Lionel himself seemed mad now. 

On leaving the cosch, however, he became 
calmer, and taking the first train that come 
np, resumed bis Jonmey. , 



CHAPTEEXLVI. 
THE BEDBIDB or DALTON. 

Frederick Dalton remained in his pros- 
trate ooudition, with no apparent change 
either for the better or for the worse, and 
thns a month passed. 

One morning Dndlsigh requested an in- 
terview with Edith. 

On entering the room he greeted her with 
his usual deep respect. 

" I hope you will escnse me for troubling 
yon. Miss Dttltou," he said, "but I wish very 
mnch to ask your opinion about your father. 
He remains, as you know, nuchanged, and 
this inn is not the place for him. The air 
is close, the place is noisy, and it is impossi- 
ble for bim to have that perfect qniet which 
he so greatly needs. Dndleigh Manor is too 
for away, hat there is another place close 
by. I am aware, Uiss Dalton, that Dalton 
Hall most t>e odious to you, and therefore I 
hesitate to ask yon to take your fotber to 
that place. Tet he ought to go there, and 
at once. As for yourself I hope that the 
new circnmstances under which yon will live 
there will moke it less tiupleasant ; and, let 
me add, for my own part, it shall be my 



effort to see that you, who have been eo 
deeply wronged, shall be righted — with all 
and before alt. As to myBelf,"he continned, 
" I would retire, and relieve yon of my pres- 
ence, which can not be otherwise than pain- 
ful, but there are two reasons why I ought to 
remain. The first is your father. Yon your- 
self ore not able to take all the care of him, 
and tfaete ia no other who can share it ex- 
cept myself. Nert to yourself, no one can he 
to him what I am, nor is there any one with 
whom I would be willing to leave him. He 
must not be left to a servant. He must be 
nnrsed by those who love him. And so I 
must stay with Tiim wherever he is. In ad- 
dition to this, however, my presence at Dal- 
ton HaU will efTectuaJly quell the vnlgor 
clamor, and all the mmora that have been 
prevailing for the last few months will be 
silenced." 

Dndleigh spoke all this calmly and seri- 
ously, but beneath his words there was some- 
thing in his tone which conveyed a deeper 
meaning. That tone was more than reapect- 
fdl— it was almost reverential — as though 
the one to whom he spoke leqnired &mn 
him more than mere oonrtesy. In spite of 
his outward calm, there was also an emotion 
in his voice which showed that the calm 
was assumed, and that beneath it lay some- 
thing which could not be all concealed. 
In bis eyes, as he fixed them on Edith, there 
was that same reverential regard, which 
seemed to spoak of devotion and loyalty ; 
something strouger than admiration, some- 
thing deeper than sympathy, was expressed 
from them. And yet it was this that he 
himself tried to conceal It was as though 
this feeling of his burst forth irrepiessibly 
through all coDce^ment^ as though the in- 
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tensitf of thia feeling made even Us calmest 
words and commonest formulas full of a new 
and deeper meaning. 

In that reveieoce and profound devotion 
thne manifest there was nothing which could 
be otherwiae than grateful to Edith. Cer- 
tainly she could not take offense, for his 
words and his looks afforded nothing which 
conld by any possibility give rise to that. 

For a whole month this man had been be- 
fore her, a constant atteiidant on ber father, 
sleeping his few honra in an adjoining cham- 
ber, with scarce a thought beyond that pros- 
trate fiiend. All the ooimtry had been 
searahed for the beat advice or the . best 
remedies, and nothing had been omitted 
which untiring affection coold snggeet. 
During all this time she had scarce seen 
him. In the delicacy of his regard for her 
be had studiously kept out of her way, as 
thongh unwilling to allow his presenoe to 
give het pain. A moment might oecaaion- 
aUy be ti^en up with a tew necessary ar- 
rangements as she would enter, but that 
was alL He patiently waited till she re- 
tired before he ventured to come in himself. 

No ; in that noble face, pale from illness 
or iiom aadness, with the traces of sorrow 
upon it^ and the marks of long vigils by the 
bedside of her &tber — in that refined face, 
whose expression spoke only of elevation of 
soul, and exhibited the perfect type of man- 
ly beauty, there was certainly nothing that 
could excite repugnance, but every thing 
that might inspire confidence. 

Edith aaw all this, and remarked it while 
listening to liim ; and she thought she had 
never seen any thing so pure in ita loyalty, 
ao profound in ita sympathy, and ao sweet in 
its Bad grace as that face which was now 
turned toward hei with ita eloqnent eyes. 

She did not say much. A few words sig- 
iilfled ber aseeut to the proposal. Dudleigh 
said that he would make all the necessary 
arrangements, and that she should have no 
trouble whatever. With this he took his 
departure. 

That aame evening another visitor come. 
It was a pale, alender girl, who gave ber 
name as Lucy Ford., She said that she had 
been sent by Captain Dudteigh. She heard 
that Edith had no maid, and wished to get 
that situation. Edith hesitated for a mo- 
ment. Could she accept so direct a &vor 
&om Dudleigh, or give him that mark of 
confidence T Her hesitation was over at 
once. She could give him that, and she 
accepted the maid. The next day came a 
honsekeeper and two or three others, all 
sent by Dudleigh, all of whom were accepted 
by her. For Dudleigh had found out some- 
how the needof servants at Datton Hall, and 
had taken this way of supplying that prime 
reqaiaite. 

It thenremainedtomoveDalton. Hestill 
ooDtlnned in the same ooudition, not much 



changed physically, hnt in a state of mental 
torpor, the duration of which no one was 
able to foretelL Two abort stages were re- 
quired to take him to Dalton Hall. For this 
a litter was ptocared, and he was carried all 
the way. Edith went, with het maid and 
housekeeper, in a carriage, Dudleigh ou horse- 
back, and the other servants, with the lug- 
gage, in various conveyances. 

Dalton received no benefit &om his jooi- 
ney,but his friends were happy enough that 
ho had received no iiyjiwy. The medical at- 
tendance at Dalton Hall was, as befbre, the 
best that could be obtained, and oU the eare 
that alTection conld snggest was lavished 
upon him. 

From what has already been said, it will 
be seen that in making this migration to 
Didton Hall, Dudleigh was regardful of many 
things besides the patient. He had mode 
every arrangement for the comfort of the oc- 
cupants. He had sought ont all the domes- 
tics that were necessary to diffuae on air of 
home over such a large eattibliahment, and 
had been careAil to submit them to Edith 
for her approval. He had also ptocnred 
horses and grooms and carriages, and every 
thing that might conduce to the comfort of 
life. The old solitude and loneliness were 
thus terminated. The new lionsekeeper 
prevented Edith from feeling any anxiety 
abont domestic concerns, and the servontB 
all showed tbemselvea well trained and per- 
fectly subordinate. 

Dalton's room was at the west end of the 
building. Edith occupied her old apart- 
ments. Dudleigh took that which had be- 
longed to his " double." The honsekeeper 
took the room that had been occupied by 
Lady Dudleigh. 

Dudleigh was as devoted as ever to the 
sick man. He remained at his bedside 
through the greater part of the nights and 
through the mornings. In the afternoons 
he retired as before, and gave place to Edith. 
When he was there he sometimes had a eetv- 
auf npou whom he could rely, and then, if 
he fblt nnusnal fatigue, and circumstances 
were favorable, he was able to snatch a lit- 
tle sleep. He nanaUy went to bed at two in 
the afternoon, rose at seven, and in that 
brief aleep, with occasional naps during the 
morning, obtained enongh to last him for 
the day. With this rest be was satisfied, 
and needed, or at least sought for, no recre- 
ation. Daring the hours of the morning be 
was able to attend to those outside duties 
that required overseeing or direction. 

But while he watched in this way over 
the invalid, be was not a mere watcher. 
That invalid required, after aU, but little at 
the hands of his nurses, and Dudleigh bad 
much to do. 

On his arrival at Dalfon HaU he had pos- 
sessed himself of all the papers that his 
" double" had left behind him, and these he 
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diligentl; ertadied, tM aa to be able to caxry 
out wltb tlie otmoet effioienc; the pnipoie 
that he had iu hie mind. It waa during the 
long watches of the night that he studied 
these papers, trying to make oat from tiiem 
the niBiuier of life and the aasociates of the 
one who hod left them, trying also to arrive 
at some olew to his mysterious disappear- 
uice. This study he eould keep up without 
detrimeot to bis office of attendant, and 
while watohing otbi the invalid he could 
Cairy ont his inveatigations. Sometimes, in 
the afternoons, after indulging in more fK- 
qaent naps than osual daring the mornings, 
he was able to go out for a ride about the 
gronnda. He was a first-rate horseman, and 
Edith noticed his admirable seat as she 
looked bom the wiudows of her father's 

Thus time went on. 

Gradually Dudleigh and Edith began to 
oeonp; a different position toward one an- 
other. At the inn their relatiuus were as 
has been shown. But after their arrival at 
Dalton Hall there oconired a, gradual change. 

Ah Edith came to the room on the first 
day, Dndleigh waited. On entering she saw 
his eyes fixed on her witli an expression of 
painful suspense, of earnest, eager inquiry. 
In that eloquent appealing glance all his 
Boul seemed to beam from his eyes. It waa 
reverent, it was almost humble, yet it looked 
for some small concession. May I hope T it 
Hud. Will you give a thought to me I See, 
I stand here, aud I hang open your look. 
Will yon turn away &om me f 

Editb did not repel that mnte appe^. 
There was that in her (ace which broke 
down Dudleigh's reeerve. He advanced to- 
ward her and held out his hand. She did 
not r^ect it. 

It was but a commonplace thing to do — it 
was what might have been done before — yet 
between these two it was far from common- 
place. Their hands touched, their eyes met, 
but neither spoke a word. It was but a 
light grasp that Dndleigh gave. Reveren- 
tially, yet tenderly, he took that hand, not 
Tenturiug to go beyond what might be ac- 
corded to the merest stranger, but content- 
ing himself with that one concession. With 
that he retired, carrying with him the re- 
membrance of tJ)at nearer approach, and the 
hope of what yet might be. 

After that the extreme reserve waa broken 
down. Each day, on meedog, a shake of the 
hands was accompanied by somethiog mote. 
Between any others these greetings would 
have been the moat natnral thing in the 
world ; bnt here it was different. There was 
one subject in which each took the deepest 
ioterest, and about which each had some- 
thing to say. Frederick Dalton's health was 
preoiona to each, and each felt anxiety about 
his condition. Thia formed a theme about 
which they might speak. 



As Dndleigh waited for Edith, so Edit& 
waited for Dudleigh; aud still there were 
the same questions to he asked and answer- 
ed. Standing thus together in that sick- 
room, with one life forming a common bond 
between tliem, conversing iu low whispera 
upon one so dear to both, it would have been 
straogeindeedif any thing like want of con- 
fidence bad remained on either side. 



CHAPTER XLVU. 

A BXTTEB UNDERSTANDINa. 

lived on as before, aaaidnous 
in his attendance, dividing his time chiefly 
between nnraiug and atudy of the papers 
already mentioned. He never went out of 
the grounds on those occasional rides, and 
if any one in the neighborhood noticed this, 
the recent sad events might have been con- 
sidered an excuse. Thus these two were 
thrown upon one another exclusively. For 
each there waa no otber society. As for 
Editb, Dndleigh had done so muohthat she 
felt a natural gratitude; and mote than this, 
there was in her mind a sense of security 
and of dependence. 

Meanwhile Dudleigh'a paleface grew paler. 
Hia sleep had all along been utterly inade- 
qnate, and the incesaaut coufinement liod 
begun to show its effects. He had been ao- 
cnstomed to an opeu-air life and vigorous ex- 
ercise. This qniet watching at the bedside 
of Dalton was mote ttying to Ma atrength 
than severe labor could have been. 

The change in him was not lost on Editb, 
and even if gratitude toward liim had been 
wanting, common humanity would have im- 
pelled her to apeak about it. 

One day, as she came in, she was stmofe by 
bis appearance. His foce was ghastly white, 
and he had been sitting with his head in hia 
hands as she aoftly entered. In an instant, 
as he beard her step, he started up, and ad- 
vanced with a radiant smile, a smile caased 
by her approach. 

" I'm afraid that you are overtaskiug your- 
self," said Edith, gently, after the usual greet- 
ing. " Yon are here too much. The confine- 
ment is too trying. You moat take more rest 

Dndleigh'a face waa auffuaed with a sud- 
den glow of delight. 

"It ia kind of yon to notice it," said he, 
earnestly, "bat I'm snre yon are mistaken. 
I could do for more if necessary. This ia 
my place, and thia ia my truest occnpation," 

"For that very reason," said Edith, in 
tones that showed more concern than she 
would have cared to acknowledge — "fur 
that very i«ason yon ought to preserve 
yourself — for his sake. You confine your- 
self here too much, and take too little rest. 
I see that yon feel it already," 
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"IF Haid Dndleigli, with a light langh, 
irhoae moBical cadeuc« sounded very sweet 
to Edith, and revealed to her another side 
of his character very differeot from that sad 
and m^ncholy one which he had thna far 
shown — " I T Why, you have no idea of my 
capacity for this sort of th^g. Excuse me, 
Miss Dalton, hut it seems absurd to talk of 
my breaking down under such work as this." 

Edith shook her head. 

"Yon show traces of it," said she, in a 
geu tie voice, looking away &om him, "which 
common hnmauity ^ould compel me to no- 
tice. You must not do all the work ; I must 
have part of it." 

" Ton f" exclaimed Dndleigh, with infinite 
tenderness in his tone. " Do you think that 
1 would allow jrau to spend any mote time 
here than yon now do, or that I would spare 
myself at the expense of jrour health t Nev- 
er I Aside &om the fact that yonr father is 
so dear to ne, there are considerations for 
you which would lead me to die at my post 
rather than allow you to have any moie 
tronble." 

There was a iervor in Dndleigh's tones 
which penetrated to Edith's heart. There 
was a deep glow in his eyes as he looked at 
her which Edith did not care to encounter. 

"Yon are of far more importance to Sir 
Lionel than I am," said she, aflier a pause 
which began to be embarrassing. " But 
what will become of him if — if you are pros- 
trated I" 

" I shall not be prostrated," said Dndleigh. 

"I think you will if this state of things 
contiuoes." 

"Oh, I don't think there is any prospect 
of my giving op just yet." 

" No. I know your affection for him, and 
that it would keep yon here antil — until 
you could not stay any longer; and it Is this 
which I wish to avoid." 

" It is my dnty," said Dndleigh. " H 
one whom I revere more than any other n 
and love as a father. Besides, there 
other things that bind me to him — his 
measurable wrongs, his matchless patienoe 
— wrongs inflicted by one who is my father ; 
and I, as the son, feel it a holy duty, the ho- 
liest of all dnties, to stand by that hedsidf 
and devote myself to him. He is yonr &- 
ther,UiS8 Dalton, but yon hwe never known 
him as I have known him — the soul of hon- 
or, the stainless gentleman, the ideal of chiv- 
alry and loyalty and tj'utb. This he is, and 
for tiiis he lies there, and my wretched fa- 
ther it is who has done this deed. But that 
father is a father only in name, and I have 
long ago transferred a son's love and a son's 
dnty to that gentle and noble and injured 

This outburst of feeling came forth &om 
Dndteigh's inmoet heart, and was spoki 
with a passionate fervor which showed how 
deeply he felt what he said. Every word 



thrilled through Edith. Bitter self-reproach 
at that moment came to her, as she thought 
of her own relations to her fother. What 
Dndloigh's had been she did not know, bat 
she saw that iu him her iatber had fonnd a 
son. And what had his danghtor been to 
him I Of that she dared not think. Her 
heart was wrung with sharp anguish at the 
memories of the past, while at the same 
time she felt drawn more closely to Dnd- 
who had thns been U> him all that she 
bad &iled to be. Had she spoken what she 
thought, she would have thanked and blese- 
ed him for those words. But she did not 
daie to trust herself to speak of that ; rath- 
er she tried to restrain herself; and when she 
spoke, it was with a strong efi'ort at this self- 
control. 

Well," she said, in a voice which was 
tremulous in spite of all her efforts, " this 
how dear you must be to him, since 
he has fonnd such love in you, and so for his 
sake yon must spare yourself. You mnat 
not stay here so coustautly." 

"Who is there to take my place f asked 
Dudleigh, quietly. 
"I," said Edith. 
Dndleigh smiled. 

"Do yon think," said he, "that I would 
allow that 1 Even if I needed more rest, 
which I do not, do yon think that I wonld 
take it at your expense — that I would go 
away, enjoy myself, and leave you to bear 
tbefatiguet No,Mi9BBalton; lamnotquite 
so setflsh as that." 

" But you will let me Stay here more than 

do," said EdiUi, earnestly. " I may as well 

he here as in my own room. Will you not 

have half the care, and occasionally 

allow you to take rest!" 

She spoke timidly and anxiously, as 
though she was asking some favor. And 
this was the feeling that she had, for it 
seemed to her that Uils man, who had been 
a son to her father, had more claims on his 
love, and a truer right here, than she, the 
unworthy daughter. 

Dudleigh smiled upon her with infinite 
tenderness as he replied : 

"Half the caiel How could yon endure 
it t Yon are too delicate for so much. You 
do too much already, and I am only anxious 
to relieve yon of that. I was going to urge 
yon to give up half of the afternoon, and 
take it myself." 

" Give up half the afternoon V oried Edith. 
" Why, I want to do more." 

"But that is impossible. Yon are not 
strong enough," said Dudleigh. " I fear all 
the time that yon ore now overworking your- 
self. I would never forgive myself if you re- 
ceived any hann from this." 

"Oh, I am very mnch stronger than you 
suppose. Besides, nursing is woman'swork, 
and would fatigue me iar less than you." 
" I can not bear to have you &tigue roar- 
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self in any ■wa.j. Ton miut not — and I 
woald do lax more ratber than allow you 
to hare any trouble." 

"But even if my health should suffer, it 
Tronld not be of mneh oonseqnence. 80 at 
lABHt let me relieve yon of something." 

" Tonr healtb V said Dndleigb, looldag at 
bet with an earnest glance ; " yooi healtb T 
Why, that Is every thing. Mine is nothing. 
Can yon snggeat sacb a thing to me aa that 
I abonld allow any tronble to come to yon T 
Besides, yonr delicate healtb already alarms 
me. Ton have not yet recovered fiom yonr 
Ulness. Yon are not capable of endnring 
fotigne, and I am always reproaching my- 
self for allowing yon to stay here aa mnob aa 
yon io. The Dadleighs have done enough. 
Tbey have brought the father to this;" and 
he pointed monnifally to the bed. "But," he 
added, in a tremnlons voice, " the danghter 
Shoold at least be saved, and to have barm 
come to her would be worse than death it- 
self—to me." 

Edith was sUent for a few moments. Her 
heart was beating fbsL When she spoke, it 
was with aa effort, and in as calm a voice as 
poHsible. 

"Ob,"ebe said,"! am quite reoorered. 
Indeed, I am as well as ever, and I wish to 
apead more time here. Will yon not let me 
■tay here longer f 

"How can It The couflnement would 
wear yon out." 

"It would not be more &tignlng than 
■taying in my own room," persisted Edith. 

"I'm afraid tb^e would be very mnch 
difference," said Dudleigh. " In yonr own 
room you have no particnlar anxiety, but 
here yon would have the incessant responsi- 
bility of a nurse. Ton would have to wat«h 
your father, and every movement would give 
you ooncem." 

"And this harassing caro is what I wish 
to save you from, and share with you," said 
Edith, eainestly. " Will yon not consent to 
thisr 

"To share it with yonfeaid Dndleigb, 
looking at her with nnntterable tendeiness. 
"To share it with yon I" he repeated. "It 
wonld be only too mnch happiness for me to 
do so, but not if you are going to overwork 
yourself." 

" Bnt I vrill not," eaid Edith. " If I do, I 
ean stop. I only ask to be allowed to oome 
in dniiug the morning, so as to relieve you 
of sonw of yonr work. Ton will consent, 
will yon not 1" 

Edith asked him this as though Dudleigh 
liad exclusive right here, and she bad none. 
She could not help feeling as if tbis was so, 
and this feeling arose from those memories 
which she had of that terrible past, when 
she ignorantly hurled at that father's heart 
words that stung like the stings of soorpi- 
ons. Never could ehe forgive herself for 
that, and for this she now humbled herself 



in this way. Her tone was so pleading that 
Dndleigh could refuse no longer. With 
many deprecatory expressions, and many 
warnings aAd oharges, he at last oonsentod 
to let her divide ^e rooming attendance 
with him. She ^as to come in at eleven 
o'clock. 

This arrangement was at once acted upon. 
On the following day Edith came to her fa- 
ther's room at eleven. Dndleigh bad mucb 
to ask her, and moch to say to her, about hei 
father's condition. He was a&aid that she 
was not strong enough. He seemed to half 
repent his agreement. On tha other hand, 
Edith assured him most earnestly that she 
was Btcong'euough, that she wonld oome 
here for the future regularly at eleven 
o'clock, and urged him to take care of bis 
own health, and seek some recreation by 
riding al>ont tbe grounds. This Dudleigh 
promised to do in the afternoon, but just 
then he seemed in no hurry to go. He lin- 
gered on. Theytalkedinlow whispers, with 
their heads close together. They had much 
to talk about ; her health, his health, her la- 
ther's oondition — all these had to be discuss- 
ed. Thus it was that the last vestiges of 
mutual reserve began to be broken down. 

Day succeeded to day, and Edith always 
came fo her lather's room in the morning. 
At Sret she always urged Dudleigh to go off 
and take exercise, but at length she ceased 
to urge him. For two or three hours every 
day they saw much of one another, and thus 
associated nnder cironmstanoee which en- 
forced the closest intimacy and the etrour 
gest mntnal sympathy. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

CAPTAIN CRUIKBHANK. 

Whilx these things were going on, the 
world outside was not altogether indiffer- 
ent to affairs in Dalton Hall. In the village 
and in the immediate neighborhood rumor 
had been busy, and at length the vagne 
statements of the public voice began to take 

This is what rumor s^d: Dudleigh is an 

An impostor, it said. For the true Dud- 
leigh, it asserted, was still missing. This 
was not the real man. The remains found 
in the well had never been accounted for. 
Justice bad foregone its claims too readily. 
The act romained, and the blood of the slain 
called aloud for vengeance. 

How such a strange report was first start- 
ed no one knew ; but there it was, and the 
Dalton mystery remained as obscure as ever. 

Various circumstances contributed to in- 
crease the pnblic suspicion. All men saw 
that Dndleigh was different from this man, 
or else he had greatly ohanged. Eor the 
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fbirnci nas al\ra,jH oataide, in the norld, 
\rLile tliiB man remained secluded and ehut 
up in the Hall, Why did he never show him- 
self T Why did he surround himself with all 
this secrecy t This iras the question. 

The servants were eagerly questioned 
whenever any of them made their appeaj- 
ance in the village, but as they were all 
new iu the place, their testimony was of 
Uttle value. They could only Bay that be 
was devoted to the iuvalid.and that be call- 
ed MIsB Dalton by that name, and had call- 
ed her by that name when he engaged them 
for her service. 

Soon public opinion took two different 
forma, and two parties arose. One of these 
believed the preseiit Dadleigh to be an im- 
postor ; the other, however, maintained that 
he was the real man, and that the cba,uge 
in hia character was to be accouuted for on 
the grounds of the terrible calamities that 
bad resulted from his tboughtleasneBB, to- 
gether with his own reiientonce for the suf- 
fering which he had inflicted. 

Mesjiwhite the subject of all this excite- 
ment and gossip was living in hia owu se- 
clusion, quite apari^ from the outside world. 
One change, however, had taken place in 
bis life which required immediate action ou 
bis part. 

A great number of letters had come for 
"Captain Dudleigh." The receipt of these 
gave him trouble. They were reminders of 
various pecuniary obligations which had 
been contracted some time previonaly. They 
were, in short — duns. He bad been at Dal- 
ton Hall some six weeks before these inter- 
esting letters began to arrive. After that 
time they came in clusters, ftist and frequent. 
The examination of these formed no small 
part of his occupation when he waa alone. 

Some of these letters were jocular in their 
tone, reminding him of his chronic impeca- 
uioeity, and hia well-known impracticability 
in every thing relating to money. These 
jocular letters, however, never failed to re- 
mind him that, aa he hod made a rich match, 
there was no reason why he should not pay 
bis debts, especially as the writers were hard 
up, and hod waited so long without tro'n- 
kliug him. These jocular letters, in fact, 
informed him that if a eettlemeut was 
made at once, it would be very much the 
worse for Dndloigh. 

Others were from old sporting companions, 
reminding him of bets which had not been 
paid, expressing astonisbment which was 
child-like in its simplicity, and requesting 
ail immediate settlement. These were gen- 
erally short, curt, and altogether unpleasant. 

Others were business letters, containing 
the announcement of notes tailing dne. Oth- 
ers were from lawyeis, stating the fact that 
certain apecified claims had been put in their 
hands for collectiou, aud requesting early at- 
tention. 



All these seemed to come together. Mla- 
rtunes, aaya the proverb, never come siu- 
_ J, and duna may fairly be reckoned among 
miafortunes. These duns, however, troublc- 
ome though tliey were, were one by one got 
id of by the aimple and effectnal process of 
psyment; for Dudleigh ooDiidered it on the 
whole aafer and better, under these peculiar 
circumstances, to pay the money which was 
demanded than to expose himself to arrest 

lawsuits. 

In connection with these afEurs sn*event 
oconrred which at tbe time caused nneasi- 
and gave the prospect of futore trouble, 
day a gentleman called and sent np his 
card. It was Captain Cruiksbouk- The 
name Dudleigh recognized as one which bad 
been appended to several dunning tetters of 
the most importunate kind, and the individ- 
ual himself was apparently some sporting 
friend. 

On going down Dudleigh saw »' portly, 
bald-headed man, with large whiskers, stand- 
ing in front of one of the drawing-room win- 
dows, loulftng out. He seemed midway be- 
tween a geutlemnn aud a blackleg, being 
neither altogether one nor the other. At tbe 
noise of Dudleigb'sentrauce he turned quick- 
ly around, and with a hearty, bluff manner 
walked up to bim and held ont his hand. 

Dudleigh fixed his eyes steadily upon those 
of the other man, and bowed, without ac- 
cepting the proffered hand, appearing not to 
see it. Hia whole mien was full of aristo- 
cratic reserve, and cold, repellent distance 
of manner, which checked the other iu the 
midst of a fnM tide of voluble congratala- 
tions into which he had flung himself. Thus 
interrupted, he looked confused, stammered, 
and finally said, 

" Ton my honor, Dudleigh,. you don't ap- 
pear to be overcordial with an old &ieiid, 
that's seen you tlirough so many scrapes as 

"Circumstancea,"Baid Dadleigh, "of avery 
painful character have forced me to sever 
myself completely from all my former asso- 
ciates — all, without exception." 

" Well, of course— as to that, it's aU right, 
I dare say," remarked the other, from whom 
Dudleigh neVer removed his eyes ; "but then, 
you know, it seems to me that some friends 
ought to be — a — retained, you know, and yon 
and I, you know, were always of that sort 
that we were useful to one another." 

This was thrown out as a very strong hint 
on ttie part of Captain Cmikshank, and be 
watched Dudleigh earnestly to see its effect. 

" I make no exceptions whaCevor," said 
Dudleigh. " What has occurred to me is the 
aame as death. I am dead virtually to tbe 
world in wbicb I once lived. My former 
fiiends and acquaintances are the some as 
though I hsd never known them." 

"Oadi something has come over yon, that's 
a fact," said Captain Cruiksbouk. " You're 
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A cbaoged man, whatever the reason is. 
Well, you have a right to choose for your- 
self, and I can't he offended. - At the same 
time, if you ever want to join the old set 
again, let ins know, aud I piumise f ou there'll 
be no difficulty." 

Dudleigb bowed. 

"But then I snppose you're settled down 
in such infernally comfortable quarters," 
continued the other, " that it's not likely 
youll ever trouble ud again. Married and 
done for — that^s the word. Plenty of money, 
and nothing to do." 

"If you haveany thing particular to say," 
said Budleigh, coldly, " I should like to hear 
it ; if uot, I must exonse myself, as I am pai- 
tioulorly engaged." 

" Oh, no offense, no offense ; Imerelycame 
to offer an old friend's congratulations, you 
know,and — By-the-way," continued Cruik- 
shank, lowering his voice, " there's that lit- 
tle I O U of yoiiiB. I thought perhaps you 
might ficd it couvsnient to settle, aud if so, 
it would be a great favor to me." 

"What is the amount T" asked Dudleigb, 
who remembered this particular debt per- 



fectly well, since it bad been the subject of 
more thui one letter of a most unpleasant 
character^ 

"The amount t" said Cruikshanfc. "Well, 
really — let me see — I don't quite remember, 
but I'll find ont iu a moment." 

With these words be drew forth bis pock- 
et-book aud fumbled among the papers. At 
length he produced cue, and tried hard to 
look as if he had not known all along per- 
fectly well what that amount was. 

" Well, really — yes, this is it," he remark- 
ed, as he looked at a piece of paper. "The 
amount, did yon sftyl Tlie amount is Just 
two hundred pounds. It's not much for you, 
as you are now situated, I should suppose." 

" Is that the note t" asked Dudleigb, who 
was anxious to get rid of this visitor, and sus- 
pected all along that he might have a deeper 
purpose than the mere collBOtion of a debt. 

" That is the note," said Ctuiksbank. 

" I will pay it now," said Dudleigb. 

He left the room for a short time, and dar- 
ing his absence Cruikshauk amused btiiiself 
with staring at the portrait of " Captain 
Dudleigb," which hung in a,oonspicncius po- 
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sition before lA8~e;«e; He was not kept l«tig 
waitiDg, for Daiileigh soon TetnriLed, and 
handed him the money. Cmikahauk took 
it with iinineiiau«attB£iMitiun,'and handed the 
note over in return, which' Dildleigh careful-', 
ly transferred to his <iwn.pocitet.book, «Lere 
he kept many other silch (lajkers. < 
, Craikshantnom bade him a Tery.effnmTa 
adien. Dadleigh stood at the window watch-v 
tag' the tetreatiog fignte of his visitor. 

," I woud6r how long this sort o£ thing can 
go on 1" he . mnrmured. " I don't like thia 
acting on the defensive. I'll have to make 
the attack myself soon." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

EDITH'S NEW FRIE|n>. 

. EVEBT day Edith and DiuUmgh saw more 
and ' more of one another. . Now that the- 
omst of reserve was broken through, and 
something like intimaoy had b«en reached, 
the sick man's apartment was the most 
natural place for each to seek. It came at 
Xast, that. the mornings and aftemooue were, 
no longer allotted to each esclnsivdy, but 
while ond watoh^'tlie other wbnld often, be 
present. In the eyenings. especially the two 
were together there. 

' . The. condition in which Dalton was de- 
manded, qniet, yet needed but little diredt 
attention. It was only necessary that some 
one should be in the room with him. He 
lay, as has been si^d, in a state of stupor, 
and knew nothing of what was going on. It 
was only necessary for those who might be 
with him to give him, from time to time, the 
medicines Uiat had been prescribed by the 
physicians, or the nontiBhraent which natnre 
demanded. Apart &om this there was little 
now to be done. 

While Edith and Dudleigh were tbns to- 
gether, they were naturally dependent esclu- 
Bively upon one another. This Association 
seemed not unpleasant to either of them ; 
every day it gained a new charm ; and at 
length both came to look forward bo this as 
the chief pleasnre of their lives. ForBdith 
there was no other companion than Dudleigh 
in Dalton Hall with whom she conld asso- 
ciate on eqnai terms; he had strong claims 
now on her confidence, and even on her grat- 
itude; andwhile be was thus the only one 
to whom, she could look for companionship, 
she also bore the same relation to him. 

There was something in the look and in 
the manner of Dudleigh in these interviews 
which might have moved a colder natnre 
tlian that of Edith. Whenever he entered 
and greeted her, his face, was overspread by 
a radiant expression that spoke of joy and 
delight. Whenever they met, his face told 
all the feelings of his heart. Yet never in 
any way,, either by word or act, did heven- 



tnio upon any thing which might not have 
been witnessed by all the world. There 

was something tonebing in that deep joy of> 
his which was inspired simply by her ptea-' 
ence, slai in the peace and calm that come 
over bifci while she was near. Elsewhere it 
was different with him. Whenever she bad 
seen his face onteide — and that bad been oft- 
en, for she had often seen him riding or walk- 
ing in frout of.the.windows— she had marked 
how care-worn and sad its expression was ; 
she had marked a clond of melancholy upon 
his .hrow,:that bore witness to some settled- 
grief unknown to her, and had read in all the 
lineaments of his features the record whidi 
some mysterious soirpw had traced theira. 
Tet in her presence all this d^artod, and the 
eyes that looted on her grew bright with 
happiness, and. the face that was turned to- 
walrd her was overspread with joy. Conld 
it be any other than herself who made this 
ohangeT 

, There was something in the manner of this 
man toward her which was nothing less than 
adoration. The delicate grace of his address, 
the deep reverence of his look, the intona- 
tions of his Tdioe, tremulous with an emo- 
tion that arose from the profoundest depths 
of hi^ natnre, all bore witness to this.' For 
when he spoke to-hev,even irtHmt the most 
trifling things, thei« was that in his tone 
wliich showed that the subject upon which 
he was speaking was nothing,' but the one 
to whom he was speaking was aU in all. He 
stood before her like one with a fervid na- 
ture, intense in its passion, and profonud in 
aU its emotion, who under a calm exterior 
concealed a glow of feeling which bnmed in 
his heart like a oonsumiug fire — a feeling 
that was kept under restraint by the force 
of will, but which, if freed from restraint but 
for one moment, would burst forth and bear 
down all befbre it. 

Weeks passed away, but amidst all the in- 
timacy of their association there never ap- 
peared the slightest attempt on his part to 
pass beyond the limits which he had set for 
himself. Another man under snob circum- 
stances might have ventured upon some- 
thing like a greater familiarity, but with 
this mau there was no such attempt. After 
all their interviews he still stood in spirit 
at a distance, with the same deep reverence 
in his look, and the same profound adoration 
in hiR manner, regarding her as one might 
regard a divinity. For Dudleigh stood afar 
off, yet like a worshiper — far off, as though 
he deemed thatdivinityof his inaccessible — 
yet none the loss did his devotion make it- 
self manifest. All this was not to be seen 
in his words, but rather in his manner, in 
the expression of his face, and in the atti- 
tude of his soul, as it became maniftot to her 
whom he adored. 

For she could not but see it; in matters 
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any ooe might hsve perceived the deep de- 
votion of Dadleigh. The aervftuts Mtw it, 
and talked about it. What was plain to 
Qiem could sot but be visible to her. She 
saw it — she knew it — and what then f Cer- 
tainly it vaa not diBpleaaing. The homage 
thus paid was too delicate to give offense; it 
wne of that kind which ie moat flattering to 
the heait, which never grows familiar, but 
is insinnated or suggested rather than ex- 
pressed. 

It was consoling to her lonel; heart to see 
one like this, who, whenever she appeared, 
would pass fiiom a state of sadness to one of 
happiness ; to see his eloquent eyes fixed 
upon her with a devotion beyond words ; to 
hear hie voice, which, while it spuke the 
conuuDnplaoea of welcome, was yet in it« 
tremalooB tones expresMve of a meaning very 
different fram that which lay in the woids. 
Naturally enough, she was touched by this 
silent reverence which she thus inspiied; and 
as she hod aliea<Iy fonud cause to trust him, 
so she soon came to trust him still more. 
She looked up to hiin as one with whom she 
might confer, not only with reference 
flather, but also with regard to the conduct 
of the estate. Thus many varied salgects 
grew up for their consideratiou, and gfadu- 
ally the things about which they conversed 
gi*ew more aud more personal. Beginning 
with Mr. Dalton, they at last ended with 
themselves, and Dadleigh on many occa- 
sions found opportunity of advising Edith 
on matters where her own personal inteiesti 
or welfare was concerued. 

Thus their Intimacy deepened constantly 
&om the very necessities of their position. 

Then there was the constant anxiety which 
each felt aud expressed about the health of 
the other. Each had nrged the other to give 
up the allotted jKirtion of attendance. This 
bed ended in both of them keeping up that 
attendance together for a great part of the 
time. Nevertlieless, the subject of one an- 
othei's health still remained. Dudleigh in- 
sisted that Edith had not yet recovered, 
that she was nothing better than a couva- 
lescetit, and that she ought not to risk such 
close confinement. Edith, on the coutrary, 
insisted that she was able to do far more, 
and that the confinement was injuring him 
for more than heiselil Ou oue occasion she 
asked him what he thought would become 
of her if he too became ill, and the care of 
tSie two should thus devolve opon her. 

At this remailc, which escaped Edith in 
the excitement of an argument about the 
interesting subject of one another's health, 
Dudleigh's face lighted up. He looked at 
her with an expression that spoke mora 
than words conld teU. Yet ho said nothing. 
He said nothing in words, but his eyes spoke 
an intelligible language, and she could well 
understand what was thus expressed. 

What was it that they said 1 



loredl and adored beyond weak 
words 1 divinity of mine t they said. If 
death should be the end of this, then such 
death would be sweet, if I could but die in 
youi presence! O loved and longed fbr! 
they said. Between ns there is an impass- 
able barrier. I stand without ; I seek not 
to break through ; but even at a distance I 
love, and 1 adorel 

And that was what Edith underetood. 
Her eyes sank before his gaze. They sat in 
silence for a long time, and neither of them 
ventured to break that silence by words. 

At length Dudleigh proposed that they 
should both go out for a short time each day 
together. This he bad hesitated to do on 
account of Mr. Dalton. Yet, after all, there 
was no necessity for them to be there al- 
ways. Mr. Dalton, in his stupor, was uncon- 
scious of their presence, and their absence 
could therefore make no difference to hiin, 
either with regard to his feelings or the at- 
tention which he received. When Dudleigh 
made bis proposal, he mentioned this al»i, 
and Edith saw at ouce its truth. She there- 
fore consented quite readily, and with a 
' gratification that she made no atteu>pt to 
conceal. 

Why should she notf She had known 
enough of sorrow. Dalton Hall had thus 
far been to her nothing else than a prison- 
house. Why should it not affurd her some 
pleasnre as an offset to former pain t Here 
was an opportunity of obtaining at last some 
compensation. She could go forth int« the 
bright free open air under the protection 
of one whose loyalty and devotion had been 
sufficiently proved. Conld she hope for any 
pleasanter companion T 

Thus a new tnm took place in the lives 
of these two. The mornings they passed in 
Mr. Dalton's room, and in the afternoons, ex- 
cept when there was unpleasant weather, 
they went out together. Sometimes they 
strolled through the grounds, down the lord- 
ly avenues, and over the soft sweet mead- 
ows ; at other times they went on horseback. 
The groDuds were extensive and beautiful, 
but confinement within the park inclosnre 
was attended witli unpleasant memories, 
and so, in the ordinary course of things, 
they naturally sought the wider, freer world 
onteide. 

The country around Dalton Hall was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and nch in all those 
peculiar English charms whose quiet grace 
is so attractive to the refined taste. Edith 
had never enjoyed any opportunity of see- 
ing all this, and now it opened before her 
like a new world. Formerly, during her long 
imprisonment, she had learned to think of 
that outside world as one which was full 
of every thing that was most delightfid ; 
there freedom dwelt; and that thought was 
enough to make it fair and sweet to her. So 
the prisoner always thluks.of that, wbich 
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lies beyond his prison walls, and imagines 
that if he were once in. that enter world he 
would bo in the posaesaion of perfect hap- 
pinega. 

Horaebuck riding has advantages which 
make it superior to every other kind of ex- 
ercise. Oil foot one ia limited and reatroin- 
ed, for progreaa ia slow; and although one 
can go any where, yet the pedeatrian^who 
wiahea for enjoyment must only stroll. Auy 
thing else is too fatiguing. But a small 
space can be traversed, and that only with 
conaiderable fatigue. In a cairia^ there is 
ease and comfort ; but the high-road forms 
the limit of one's anrvey; to that he must 
keep, and not venture out of the smooth 
beaten track. But on horseback all is dif- 
ferent. There one has something of the 
comfort of the carriage and something of 
the jreedom of the pedeatrian. Added to 
this, there is an exhilaration in the motion 
itself which neither of the others preeenta. 
Tlie most rapid pace can alternate with 
the slowest; the highway no longer forms 
bonuds to the journey ; distnnce ia no obsta- 
cle where enjoyment ia concerned; and few 
places are inaccessibie which it is desirable 
to see. . The generous animal which carries 
his rider ia himself an additional element of 
pleasure ; for he himself seems to sympa- 
thize with all bia rider'a feelings, and to such 
an extent that even the solitary horseman 
is not altogether alone. 

This was the pleasure which Edith was 
now able to eiyoy with Dudleigh as her com- 
panion, and the conntry wsa ono which af- 
forded the best opportunity for auch exer- 
cise. Dndleigh was, as has been said, a Qrst- 
rate horseman, and mauaged bia steed like 
one who bad been brought up Irom child- 
hood to that accomplishment, Edith also 
had always been fond of riding; at achool 
ahe had lieen distinguished above all the 
othera for her skill and dash in this respect ; 
and there were few places where, if Dndleigh 
led, she would not follow. 

All the pleasnre of this noble exercise was 
thus enjoyed by both of them to the fullest 
extent. . There was an exhilaration in it 
which each felt equally. The excitement 
of the rapid gallop or the fall mu, the qniet 
sociability of the slow walk, the perfect 
fi:eedom of movement in almost any direc- 
tion, were all appreciated by one as much 
ae by the other. Then, too, the country it- 
aelf waa of that character which was beat 
adapted to give pleasure. There were broad 
public roads, hard, smooth, and ahadowed 
by overarching trees— roads such as are the 
glory of England, and with which no other 
country has any that can compare. Then 
there were by-roads leading from one pub- 
lic road to another, aa smooth and as shad- 
owy as the others, but far more inviting, 
Hiiice tbey presented greater scclnsion and 
scenes of more quiet pictuieeque beauty. 



Here they encountered pleasant lanes lead- 
ing through peaceful sequestered valleys, 
beside gently flowing atreama and babbling 
brooka, where the treea overarched most 
grandly and the shade was most refresh- 
ing. Here they loved best to torn, and move 
alowly onward at a pace best auited to qniet 
observation and agreeable conversation. 

Such a change from the confinement of 
Daltou Hall and Dalton Park was unspeaka- 
bly delightful to Edith. She had no anxiety 
about leaving her father, nor had Dndleigh; 
for in his condition the quiet houaekeeper 
conld do all that he would require, in their 
abaence. To Edith this change was more 
detightfid than to Dudleigh, since she had 
felt those horrors of imprisonment which he 
hadnot. These rides throngh the wide coun- 
try, eo free, so unrestrained, brought to her 
a delictons sense of liberty. For the first 
time in many weary months she felt that she 
was her own mistresa. She was &ee, and she 
conld enjoy with the moat intense delight 
all the new pleasnres of this &ee and nnre- 
atrained existence. So In these rides she 
was always joyous, always gay, and even en- 
thusiastic. It was to her like the dawn of 

H- life, and into that life she threw her- 
self with an abandonment of feeling that 
evinced itself in nnrestTaiued enjoyment of 
every thing that presented itself to her view, 
DudIeigh,however,wasverrdifferent. In 
liim there had always appeared a certain re- 
straiat. His manner toward Edith had that 
devotion and respect which have already 
been described ; he wasae profound audaiu- 
lere in hie homage and as tender in his loy- 
ilty as ever; bnt even now, under these far 
nore favorable circumstances, he did not 
venture l>eyond the limits of courtesy — those 
limits which society has established and al- 
ways recognizes. From fie glance of his 
eyea, however, from thetone of hia voice, and 
from bis whole mien, there could be seen the 
deep fervor of bia feelings toward Edith ; bnt 
though the tones were often tremulous with 
deep feeling, the worda that he spoke seldom 

BBsed more than the formulas of polite- 
His true meaning lay behind or be- 
neath his words. His quiet manner was 
therefore not the sign of an unemotional na- 
ture, but rather of strong passion reined in 
and kept in oheck by a powerful will, the 
sign and token of a nature which had com- 
plete maatory over itself, so that never on 
any occasion could a lawless impnlee burst 
forth. 

These two were therefore not uncongenial 
-the one with her enthusiasm, her perfect 
abandon of feeling, the other with his self- 
command, hia profound devotion. Their 
taatea were alike. By a common impulse 
tiiey sought the same woodlaud paths, or di- 
rected their course to the aame picturesqne 

la; they admired the same beantiea, or 
turned away with equal Indifference froin 
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3nplaee, tli« tame, or the ptomio. 
The books which they liked were generaUy 
the same. No wonder that the change was 
a pleauut one t« Edith. Theee ridc« began 
to bring back to her the freab feeling of her 
buoyant ecliool-girl days, and restore to hsr 
that joyous spirit and that radiant fancy 
which had dietlngniBhed her at Flympton 
Terrace. 

jtidiog abontthna every where, these two 
became conapicaoOs. The pnblio mind was 
more pnizled than ever. Those who main- 
tained that Dndleigh was an impostor felt 
their confidence greatly shaken, and oonld 
only mnrmuT Bomethlng abont its being 
done "for efiect," and "to throwdust into 
the ejTM »f people;" while tboee who be- 
lieved in him asserted their Iwlief more 
'strongly than' ever, and declared that the 
unhappy differences which had existed be- 
tween hnsband and wife had passed away, 
'and terminated in a perfect reconciliation. 



CHAPTER L. 

A TEBBIBLE ADVENTURE. 

Thub Dndleigh and Edith found a new 
life opening before them ; and thongh this 
life was felt by both to bA a tomporuy one, 
which mnst soon come U> an end, yet each 
Beemed resolved npon enjoying it to the ut- 
most while it lasted. 

On One of these rides a remarkable event 
occarred. 

It ohanoed that Edith's horse dropped a 
shoe, and they went slowly to the nearest 
Tilli^^e to have him reshod. They came to 
one before long, and riding slowly throngh 
it, they i«auhed the farthest end of it, and 
here they ibnnd a smithy. 

A small river ran attbis end of the village 
across the road, and over this there was a 
narrow bridge. The smithy was bnilt close 
beside the bridge on piles half over the edge 
of the stream: It faced the road, and, stand- 
ing In the open doorway, one conld see up 
the entire length of Che village. 

Here they dismonnted, and found the far- 
rier. Unfortunately the shoe had been lost, 
and the &rrier had none, so that he had to 
make one- for the occasion. This took np 
much time, and Edith and Dndleigh strolled 
up and down the village, stood on the bridge, 
and wandered about, &equently returning to 
the smithy to see how the work was pto- 
gteeaing. 

The last time they came they found that 
the smith was neatly through his work. 
They stood watehing him as he was driving 
in one of the last nails, feeling a kind of in- 
dolent onriosity in the work, when snddenl; 
there arase iii the road behind them a fright- 
ful ontburat of shrieks and cries. The smith 
dropped the horse's foot and the hammerj 



and started "Qp. ' Dndleigh an*d'Edrtb' tAai 
tnmed by a quick movement to see what it 
mi^tbe. . ; . 

A terrible sight burst npon them. 

As they looked np the villaga street, they 
saw coming straight toward them a hug* 
dog, which was being pursued by a lai^ 
crowd of men. The animal's head was bent 
low, his Jaw dropped, and almost before they 
fairly understood the imeauing of what they 
saw, he had come close eooi^h for them to 
diatiugnish the foam that dropped from his 
jaws, and his wild, Ataring, blood-shot eyesi 
In that moment they Understood it. In ttiat 
animal, 4/hich' thus mabed straight toward 
them, and was already so near, they saw ou« 
of the most terrible sights that can appear 
to the eye of man— « mad dog ! . 

The smith gave a yell of horror, and sprang 
to a window that looked ont of "the rear of 
the smithy into the stream. Through this 
he flung himself, and disappeared. . . . 
- On came the dag, his eyes glaring, hi6 
mouth foaming, distancing all his pursuers, 
none of whom were uear enough. to deal a 
blow. Theydidnot Beem-partionlarly"anx- 
ions to get nearer to him, to tell tha truth, 
but ooatouted themselves with hurling 
stones at him, and shrieking. and yelling 
from a safe distance in his rear. 

On came the dog. There was no time for 
escape. Qnick as thoaght Dndleigh Snug 
himself before Edith. There was no time 
'to seize any weapon. He had to face the 
dog anamied,inhis own unassisted atrengtli. 
As for Edith, she stood por^yzed with utter 

On came the mad dog, nnd with a horrible 
snapping bowl, sprang straight at Dndleigh. 
: But Dndleigh was prepared. As the dog 
sprang he hit straight out at him "from the 
shoulder," and dealt him a tremendous blow 
'on the throat with his clinched flst. The 
blow hurled the animal over and over till 
be foil opou his back, and before he could 
regain bia feet, Dndleigh sprang upon him 
and seized him by the throat. 

He was a large and powei'fol animal. H6 
straggled fiercely in the grasp of Dndleigh, 
and the straggle was a terrific one. The 
villagers, who bad now come up, stood off, 
staring in unspeakable horror, not one of 
them daring to Jntorfere. . . 

But the terror which had at first frozen 
Edith into stone now gave, way to another 
feeling aterror quite as strong, but which, 
instead of conget^ing her into inaction, 
roused her to frenzied exertion. Dndleigh's 
life was at stake 1 Terror for herself was 
paralysis to her limbs ; terror for him was 
the madness of desperate exertion and 
daring. 

She sprang toward one of theby-Btandeis, 

who had a knife in his hand. This knife 

she snatched from him, and rushed toward 

Dndleigh. The dog was still writhing la 
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-his fruioDB strnggles. Dadleigh was still 
holcliDg him down, and clutehing at his 
throat with death-like tenacity. For a mo- 
, ment she paused, and then flinging hereelf 
upon her knees at the dog's head, she plunged 
the knife with all her strength into the side 
of hieueck. 

It was a mortal woaud ! 

With a last bowl, the huge animal relaxed 
his efforts, and in a few momenta la; dead 
ia the road. 

Dudleigh rose to his feet. There was in 
his face an ezpteesion of pain and appre- 
hension. The villager^ stood aloo^ storing 
at him with awful eyes. No word of con- 
gratulation was spoken. The silence was- 
ominous; it was terrible. Edith was struck 
most of all by the eipreseion of Dudloigh's 
face, and read Ibere what aba dared not 
think of. For a moment the old horror 
which had first seized upon her came upon 
her ouce more, paralyzing her limbs. 8be 
looked at bim with staring eyes as she knelt, 
and the bloody knife dropped from her 
nerreleat hands. Bnt tbe horror passed, 
and ouce more, -as before, was succeeded by 
vehement action. She sprang to her feet,' 
and cangbt at his coat as be walked away. 

He turned, with downcast eyes. 

"O my GodI" she esclumed, in anguish, 
" you are wounded — you are bitten — and by 
tbnt — " She could not finish ber sentence. 

Dudleigh gave her an awful look. 

"You will die! yoawill die!" she almost 
Rweamed. "Ob, can not sometbing be donef 
Let me look at your arm. Ob, let me esam- 
ine it — let me see where it is ! Show me — 
tell me what I can do." 

Dudleigh had tamed to enter the smithy 
as Edith had aneeted him, and now, stand- 
ing there iu tbe doorway, he gently disen- 
gaged bimself from her grasp. Then he 
took off bis coat and rolled np his sleeve. 

Edith had already noticed that his coat 
sleeve was torn, and now, as be took ofF his 
coat, she saw, with unutterable horror, his 
white sbirt sleeves red with spots of blood. 
As he rolled up that sleeve ebe saw tbe 
marks of braises on his arm; but it was on 
one place in particular that her eyes were 
ibetened — a ]>laoe where a red wound, fresh- 
ly made, showed the sonrce of tbe blood 
stains, and told at what a terrible price be 
had rescued her from the fierce beast. He 
had conqneied, but not easily, for be bed 
carried off this wound, and tbe wound was, 
as be knew, and as she knew, the bite of a 
' mad dog! 

Edith gave a low moan of anguish and de- 
spair. She.took hisarminherhands. Dud- 
leigh did not withdraw it. Even at that mo- 
ment of horror it seemed sweet to bim to 
see these signs of filing on her part; and 
though be did not know what it was that 
she bad iu her mind, he waited, to feet for a 
' moment longer the clasp of those hands. 



horror. It seemed to her at that moment 
that this was the doom of Dudleigh, tbe 
stamp of his sure and certain death. It 
seemed to her that this mark was the an- 
nouncement to her that henceforth Dud- 
leigh waa lost to her; that he must die — 
die hy a death so horrible that its horrors 
surpassed language and even imagination, 
and that this unutterable doom bad been 
drawn down upon him for her. 

It bad been temble. Out of pleasant 
thouglits and genial conversation and gen- 
tle smiles and happy interchange of senti- i 
ment, out of tbe joy of a glad day, out of 
tbe delight of golden bonrs and eunligbt 
and beauty and peace — to be plunged sud- 
denly into a woe like tbisl 

There came to her a wild and desperate 
thougbt. Only one idea was in ber mind — 
to save Dudleigh, to snatch this dear friend 
fi^om the death to which he had flnog him- 
self for ber sake. Inspired by this sole idea, 
there had come a sudden thought. It was 
the thought of that royal wife's devotion 
who, when her young husband lay dying 
irom the poisoiieii dagger of an assassin, 
drew tlio poison from tlie wound, and thus 
snatcbed him from the very grasp of death. 
This it was, then, that was in the mind of 
Edith, and it was in ber agonized heart at 
that inoment to save Dudleigh even as El- 
r had saved Edward. 
le bent down her bead, till her face was 
close to hie arm. 

Dudleigh looked on as in a dream. He 

did not know, he could not even conceive, 

what sbe had in her heart to do for bis sake. 

It would have seemed incredible, bad he not 

en it; nor conld bo have imagined it, had 

3 not been eouvinced. 

Tbe discovery flasbed suddenly, vividly 
iross bis mind. He recognized in that one 
instant tbe love, the devotion, stronger than 
death, which was thus manifesting itself in 
that slight movement of that adored oue 
by his aide. It waa a thought of sweetness 
nnutterable, which amidst bis agony sent a 
thrill of rapture through every nerve. 

It was hut for a moment. 

H»geDtly withdrew his arm. She looked 
him reproachfully and imploringly. He 
turned away his face firmly, 

"Will you leave me for a moment. Miss 
Dalton V said he, in a choking voice. 

He pointed to the doorway. 

She did not appear- to understand him. 
She stood. With her f^e white as asheS,'and 
looked at bim with tbe same expression. 

"Leave me^-oh, leave me," be said,"for 

10 moment ! It is not fit for you." 

Sbe did not move. 

Dudleigh conld wait no longer. His soul 
was reused up to 4 despeiat« purpose, bnt 
tbe ezecution of that purpose could not be 
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delayed. He sprang to the fire. Or 
the irotie bad been imbedded there ii 
gloning coals. He bad seen this in h 
Hpatr, and bad started toward it, when Edttb I 
detained him. This iron be snatched ont. ! 
It was at a white heat, dazzling in its 

In an instant be planged this at the 
wonnd. A low cry lilie a muffled groaa 
was wrung from tbe spectators, who watch- 
ed the act with eyes of utter lioiror. 

TbeCe was the liiss of something scorcbing ; 
a aickeuiug smoke arose and enrled np abont 
bis bead, aud ascended to the roof. Bat in 
the midst of this Dudleigb stood aa rigid aa 
Mncins Sccevola under another liery trial, 
with the hand that held the glowing iron 
and the arm that felt the awful tonnent as 
steaily as thongh he liad been a statne fesh- 
iooed in that attitude. Thus he finishedhis 
work. 

It woA all over in a few seconds. Then 
Dndleigh turned, with his face ghastly white, 
and big drops of perspiration, wniiig out by 
that agony, standing over his browj He 
flung down the iron. 

At the same moment Edith, yielding alto- 
gether to the horror that had hitherto over- 
whelmed her, fell senseless to the floor. 

Bj this time some among the crowd had 
regained the use of their facnlties, and these 
iwlvanced to offer their services. Dudleigb 
was able to direct them to take Edith to 
some shelter, and while they did so be fol- 



lowed. Editb after some time revived. A 
doctor was sent for, who examined Dud- 
leigb's arm, and praised him for his prompt 
action, while wondering at his daring. He 
bound it np, and gave some general direc- 

Meanwhile a messenger had been sent to. 
Dalton Hall for the carriage. Edith, thougb 
she had revived, hardly felt strong enough 
for horseback, and Dudleigh's arm was suffi- 
ciently painful to make him prefer as great 
a degree of quiet as iK>ssib]e. When the 
carriage came, therefore, it was with feel- 
ings of great relief that they took their 
seats and prepared to go bock. Nor was 
their journey any the less pleasant from the 
fact that they had to sit close together, side 
by side — a closer union than any tl 



thus far known. 
nor was its eonclui 
little was said during tl 



eventful day; 
the least so. But 
i drive home. Each 



felt what had been done by the other. Edith 
remembered how Dndleigh had risked the 
most terrible, the most agonizing of deaths 
to save her. Dudleigb, on his part, remem- 
bered that movement of here, by which she 
was about t>o take the poison from his wound 
unto herself. The appalling event which 
had occurred had broken down all reserve. 
All was known. Each knew that the other 
was dearer than all the world. Each knew 
that the other loved and was loved ; but yet 
in the midst of this knowIe<1ge there was a 
feeling of utter helplessness arising from the 
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unparalleled poeition of Edith. It was a 
peculiar and at the same time a peiilons 

In the eyea of the world these two were 
nothing leas than man and wife. In the 
eyes of the law, as Edith feared, she was the 
wife of Leon Dmlleigli. 

Now this man was not Leon Dadleigh. 
He WHS an impostor. Edith did not evoD 
know that his name was Dndleigh at oil. 
She had never asked him the secret of his 
life ; he had never Tolauteered to tell it. 
She did not know what bia name really 

As an impostor, she knew that he w«i 
hie to discovery, arrest, and pnnishment at 
any time. She knew that the discovery of 
this man wonld endanger henclf His ar- 
rest would involve hers, and she would once 
more l>e tried for her life, as the murderer 
of the missing man, with the additional dis- 
advantage of having already eluded Jnstice 
by a trick. She was liahle at aoy moment 
to this, for the missing man was still miss- 
ing, and it would go douhly hard for her, 
since she had aided and abetted for so long 
a time tlie conspiracy of an impostor. 

Yet this impostor was beyond all doubt 
man of the loftiest character, most perfect 
breeding, and profoundest self-devotion. 
From the very first his face had revealed to 
ber that he had entered upon this couspiracy 
for her sake. And since then, for her sake, 
• what had he not done T 

Thus, then, they were both in a position 
of peril. They loved one another passion- 
ately. Bat tliey could not possess one an- 
other. The world supposed them man and 
wife, but the law made her the wife of an~ 
other, of whom it also charged her with 
being the murderer. Around these two there 
were clonds of darkness, deep and dense, and 
their future was utt«rly olwoure. 

These things werein the minds of both of 
them through tliat drive, and that evening 
as they walked about the grounds. For 
since their mutual love had all been reveal- 
ed, Dudloigh bad spoken in words what he 
had ^pressed so long, and Edith had con- 
fessed what had already been extorted from 
her. Yet this mutual confession of love, 
with all its atteudant endearments, had 
not blinded them to the daugers of tbeii 
position and the difficulties that lay in their 

" I can not endure this stat« of things," 
said Dudleigh. " For yonr sake, as n^ell as 
my own, Edith darling, it must be.broughi 
to an end. I have not been idle, but I have 
waited to hear from those who have put 
themselves on the track of the man from 
whom we have most to dread. One has tried 
to find some trace of Lron ; the other is my 
mother. Now I have not heard from either 
of them, and I am beginniug to feel not only 
impatient, but uneasy." 



CHAPTER LL 

IMPOKTANT Ni:W8. 
Thb position of Edith and Dudleigh was 

of such a character that furtlierinaction was 
felt to be intolerable, and it was only the 
hope of hearing from those who were already 
engaged in the work that made him capable 
of delaying longer. But several events now 
occurred which pat an end to the present 
state of things. 

The first of these was a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of Mr. Dalton. A sao- 
cessful operation performed upon turn bad 
the result of restoring him to conscionsuess, 
and after this a general increase of streng^th 
took place. His intense joy at the sight of 
Edith, and the delight which he felt at her 
presence and the reception of her loving and 
tender care, all acted favorably upon him ; 
and as the sorrow which be had experienced 
bad been tbe chief cause of his prostration, 
so tbe happiness which be now felt became 
a powerful agent toward restoring him to 
strength. 

The joy of Edith was so great that the 
tenor and perplexity of her position ceased 
to alarm her. Her greatcut grief seemed 
now removed, for she had feaiod that ber 
father might die without ever knowing bow 
deeply she repented for the past and how 
truly she loved him. Now, however, be 
would live to receive from her those tender 
cares which, while they could never in ber 
mind atone for the wrongs that she had in- 
flicted upon him, wonld yet be the means 
of giving some happiness to him who had 
suffered so macb. 

A few days after her father's restoration 
to consciousness Dudleigh received a letter 
of a most important, character, and as soon 
as he was able to see Edith during the walks 
that they stiU. took in the afternoon or even- 
ing, be infbimed ber with nnnsuat emotion 
of the fact. 

" She writes," he concluded, " that she has 
got at last on the ti'Sck of Leon." 

" Who T Your mother T 

"No. I have not heard from my mother. 
I mean Miss Fortesoue." 

" Miss Fortoscue t" repeated Edith, in some 
surprise. 

"Yes," said Dudleigh. "I did not men- 
tion her before, because I did not kuow wbat 
you might think about it. But the fact is, 
1 saw her after the trial was over. She bad 
come to give important testimony. She 
came to see me, and told me all about it. 
The information was of the most estraordi- 
nary kind. It appears that in the course of 
hi^r own inquiries she hail heard some gossip 
about a long box which bad been put off at 
Finsbury from the train. This was called 
for by a teamster, who was accompanied by 
a Newfoundland dog, who took the box, and 
drove away from Finsbnry to Dalton. Now, 
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as no such teamster, or bos, or dog, had been 
Men in Dalton, she iMgan to anspect that it 
bad wmetliiiig to do iv'ith the rem alna found 
jn the well, and that this whole matter vas 
B malignaut ecbeme of Leon's to inTolve 
yon or yonr fiitber, or both, in some eatami- 
ty. At any rate, sba herself went cantionsty 
abont, and tried to investigate for heiself. 
8be had all along felt- convinced that Leon 
-was alive, and she felt equally convinced 
that he was capable of any malignaut act 
fer the purpose of wreaking hia vengeanco 
on yon or your father. He had been baffled 
here, and had Hwom vengeance. That 
much yonr father told me before the trial. 

" go Mias Fortesoue searched very oareftl- 
ly, and at length made avery important dis- 
covery. A few miles this side of Fiusbuiy 
there is a grovci through which the Dalton 
Park wall runa. Here she. happened toaeo 
the trace of heavy wheela, and the hedge 
which adjoins the wall, and is rather thin 
there, seemed to hare been broken throngh, 
BO as to form an opening wide enough tn ad- 
mit a cart. Struck by this, she followed the 
marka of the wheels into the grave for some 
diatance, until they stopped. Here, to Iter 
surpTiae, she saw close by the Dalton Park 
wall an oblong bos, just like the one which 
had been described to her. It was empty, 
and had been left here. 

"Now why had it been left beret Miss 
Fortescue felt certain that Leon had brought 
a dead body in that box, that he had taken 
it stealthily into the park, and thrown it 
down into the well, and then, not wishing 
to be seen with auch a very conspicuous 
tiling aa this box, he had left it behind him. 
She also thonght that he had managed in a 
seciet way to start the mmore that had pre- 
Ttuled, and to drop some hints, either by 
anonymana letters to the aheiiff or other- 
wiae, which turned their attention to the 
well. She saw at once linw important this 
testimony would be in your favor, and there- 
fore saw the Finabury people who had told 
her of the t«amater, and with these she came 
to the triaL Bnt when she came she heard 
that the missing man had retumed~-and 
saw me, yon know." 

At tfks extraordinary information Edith 
was silent for some time. 

"I have often tried to account for it," said 
she, " bnt I could hardly bring myself ti 
lieve that this was hla work. But now when 
I recall his last words to me, I can under- 
stand it, and I am forced to believe it.". 

" Hia last words to you V aaid Dndleigh, 
in an inquiring tone. 

"Yes," said Edith, with a sigh. "The re- 
membrance of that night is so diatresaiug 
that I have never felt able to speak of it. 
Even the thought of what I suffered thou 
almost drives me wild ; bnt -now — and to 
you, Reginald — it is different, and I have 
Btfength to speak of it." 



As. she said this she lobked'at hloi ten^ 
derly, and Reginald folded her In hia amis. 
She then began to give an account of that 
eventful night, of her long pr^arations, her 
auapenae, her departure, nutil that momeut 
when ahe aaw that she was pnraued. The 
remainder only need.be given here. 

She had been right in her conjectures. 
Leon had suspected, or at least had .watch- 
ed, and discovered all. The moonlight had 
revealed her plainly as she stole across the 
open area, and when she fled into the woods 
the rustling noA orackling had beitrayed tb« 
direction which she had taken. Thus it 
was that Leon hadbeen-abldto pniBUe her, 
and his first sneering worde as he came up 
to her made her acquainted with her awk- 
wardness. The trees were. not ao close bnt 
that her flgnre could he seen ; the mOon- 
Ught streamed down, .and disfdosed her 
standing at bay, desperate, defiant, with h^ 
daggi^ upliiled, and her arm^ nerved to 
strike. This Leon saw, and. b^ug 'aftaid 
to reuture dose to her, he held aloof, and 
tried to conceal his cowardice in tannte and 

Edith said nothing for some time, bnt at 
last, seeing that Leon hesitated, she deter- 
mined to continue her flight in spite of him, 
and informed him so. 

Upon this be threatened to set the dog oh 









I piecee,!" cried Leon, 
will suapect that 1 had any thing 
to do with it. Every body will believe that 
in trying to run away yon were caught hy 
the dog," 

This threat, however, did not in the least 
alarm Edith. She wae not afraid of the dog. 
She had already gained the animal's affec- 
tiona hy various little acta of kindneaa. So 
now, in response to Leon's thieata, she held 
out her hand toward the dog and called him. 
The dog wagged his tail enA made a few 
steps forward. At this Leon grew iuftari- 
ated, and tried to set him at Edith. But 
the dog would not obey. Leon then held 
him, pointing his head toward Edith, and 
doing aU in his power to urge him on. The 
effort, however, wae completely useless. 
Edith, seeing thia, hurried away. Leon rush- 
ed after her, followed by the dog, and once 
more she stood at bay, while the same efforts 
were repeated to set the dog at her. This 
was done several times over. At last Leon 
gave tbe dog a terrible beating. Wild with 
indignant rage at his cowardice, brutality, 
and peraisteut pursuit, full also of pity for 
the poor animal wlio was suffering for love 
of her, Edith sprang forward at Leon as 
thongh she would stab him.. Whether she 
would have ilone ao or not, need not be said ; 
at any rate her purpose was gained, for Leon, 
with a cry of fear, started back. 

Then standing at a safe distance, he 
hurled at her the most terrible threats of 
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'vBDgeluice. Among aH these she reaem- 

bered well 

Xieated 



This mnBt decide a.'H," said Beginnld. 

expresBiou, whicb he t«- ''They are plajiog a desperate game, and tbe 
part which tuuet be done by 1117 motlier and 



"Yon've threatened my lifel" he cried, 'myself. is a teiTible 01 



If n 



"My life shall lie at your door, if I have 
kill myself." 

This he said over and over. Bat Edith 
did not wait much longer. Once more she 
started off, and this time Leon.did not follow 
her. That was the last.she saw or beard of 
Lira. After this she wandered abunt throngh 
woods and swamps for a long time, and at 
length, about the dawn of day,' when, she had 
almost lost all hope, sbo came to tbe wall. 
This she clambered over by means of her 
.rope and hook, and reached tbe Dalton Inn 
in the condition already described. . 

Afl^rward, when she beard that Leon was 
missing, and when she was confii>nted with 
thd remains, tbe whole horror of her situa- 
tion burst upon ber mind. Her first thought 
TTas that be had in his desperate rage actu- 
ally killed himself ; but the absence of the 
.head showed that this was impossible. There 
.remained aft«r this a deep mysttiiy, the solu- 
tion of which she could not discover, bat in 
tbe midst of which she coiild not fail to see 
how terribly circnmstanoes bore against ber. 
She was a&oid to say any thing. She knew 
that if she told all she would be believed 
but in part. If she confessed that she had 
seen him, ojid bad quarreled with, him on 
that night, then all men would conclude that 
she had also murdered him so as to escape. 
She saw also how hopeless it was to look for 
any testimony in her fkvor. Every thing 
-was against her. Being in ignoranoe of her 
father and Lady Dudleigb, she had supposed 
£bat they would be most relentless of aU in 
doing her to death ; and tbe excitement of 
the latter over tbe loss of Leon was never 
Bospectcd by her to be the frenzied grief of 
a mother's heart over a sadden. and most 
agonizing bereavement. 

But now all these things were plain. An- 
other shared her secret — one, too, who would 
lay down his life for her — and the efforts of 
Miss Fort«iicne had resulted in suggesting 
to.her mind a new solution of tbe mystery. 

After the uatural comments which were 
elicited by Edith's strange story, Reginald 
showed ber tbe letter which he had received 
from Miss Fortescue. It was not very long, 
nor was it very definite. It merely informed 
him that she had reason to believe that she 
hadat last got upon the track of Leon; and 
requested him to come to her at once, as 
there was danger of losing this opportunity 
if there was any delay. She appointed a 
pla<!e at which she wonld meet him three 
days from the date of tbe letter, where she 
would wait several days to allow for all de- 
lay in his reception of the letter. The place 
which she mentioned was known to Regi- 
nald- as the nearest station on the railway 
to Dudlelgh Manor. 



.tail in. this, 



may have to dy at once. But if I c 
only see Leon once, so as to drag him before 
the world, and show that he, is olive-^if I 
can only save you, darling, from your teiTi- 
'ble position, then I can bear .other evils in 
patience for a time longer." . . 

" You have heard nothing from yourmotta- 
er, then T" said Edith. 

" No," said he, with a sigh. " And I feel 
anxious — terribly anxions. I wsavery un- 
willing for her to go, and warned her against 
it ; but she was determined, aud ber reasons 
for doing so were unanswerable ; still I feel 
terribly alarmed, for Sir Lionel is a man who 
would stop at nothing to get rid of one whom 
Jie thinks is the only witness against him.". 



CHAPTER Ln. 
THE STORY OF FBEDERICE DALTON. 

Aftkk Dudleigh's departure Edith was 
left more exclusively with hei father, aud 
had the satisfaction of seeing that under 
her tender care he grew stronger and more 
happy every day. In the long oonfidences 
between these two, who had once been so 
separated, all was gradually explained, and 
Edith learned not only the whole troth 
about that calamity which had befallen him 
in early life, bat also the reason of that once 
inexplicable policy which he had chosen with 
regard to hei«elf. 
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Lionel Dndleigh and he had been friends 
from boyhood, thongh the weak and lavish 
character of the former had gradnally pnt 
them apon divergent lines of life, which 
even Lionel's marriagB with his sister, Clan- 
dine Dalton, conld not bring together again. 
For Lionel had fallen into evil cooneSj and 
had taken to the common road of rain — the 
tnrf; and though it had been hoped ttiat 
his marriage wonld work a reformation, yet 
those hopes had all proved nnfonnded. Years 
passed. Two children were bom tfl Lionel 
Dndleigh — Reginald and Leon ; yet not even 
the cousideratione of their fntnre welfare, 
which Qsnally have weight with the moet 
corrupt, were saffioiently powerftil to draw 
back the transgressor from his bad career. 

He became terribly involved in debt. 
Twice already his debts had been paid, but 
this third time his fitther would asaist him 
no longer. His elder brother, then heir to the 
estate, was equally inexorable; and Freder- 
ick Dalton was the one who came forward to 
save bis sister's hnsband and his old friend 
from destmotjon. 

On this occasion, however, Lionel was not 
frank with Dalton. Perhaps he was afhiid 
to tell him the whole amoniit of his debts, 
for fear that Dalton would refuse to do any 
thing. At any rate, whatever the canse 
was, after Dalton bad, ae be anpposed, set- 
tled every thing,Lionel was pressed as bard 
as ever by a crowd of creditors, whom this 
partial settlement had only rendered the 



Pressed hard by one of th«ee, the wretch- 
ed man hadforgedaoheck on the Liverpool 
banket, Hr. Henderson, and this cbeok he 
bad Inclosed in a letter to Frederick Dalton, 
legneeting him to get the money and pay 
cue or two debts which he speciflcd. This 
Dalton did at once, without hesitation or 
snapicion of any sort. •" 

Then came the discovery, swift and sud- 
den, that it was a foi^ery. But one feel- 
ing arose in Dalton's mind, and that was a 
desire to save Lionel. He huiried off at 
once to see him. The wretched man con- 
fessed alL Dalten at once went to Liver- 
pool, where he saw Mr. Henderson, and tried 
to save bis friend. Ho came away from that 
interview, however, only to make known to 
Lionel the banker's obstinacy and loaolution 
V> have vengeance. 

Daltou's solicitor in Liverpool was Hr. 
John Wiggins. Lionel's pEesenoe In Liver- 
pool was not known to any one bnt Dalton. 
He had seen Wiggins once, and persuaded 
Lionel to see him also, to which the latter 
consented only with extreme difficulty. The 
interview never took place, however, nor was 
Wiggins aware of Lionel's presence in Liver- 
pool, or of his guilt. Then the murder took 
place, and the paper was found which crim- 
inated Dalton, who was at once arrested. 

Dalton was thunder-struck, not so much 



at his own arrest as at the desperation of 
his friend and his utter buseneea. He knew 
perfectly well who the murderer was. The 
Maltese cross which bad been found was 
not necessary to show him this. No other 
man conld have had any motive, and no 
other man could have thought of mention- 
inf; his name in connection with the ter- 
rible deed. It was thns that Dalton found 
himself betrayed In the foolest manner, 
through no other canse than his own gener- 

The horror of Mrs. Dudleigh on hearing 
of her brother's anest was excessive. 8be 
went off at once to see him. Even to her 
Dalton said nothing abont Lionet's gnilt, 
for he wished to spare her the omel blow 
which such intelligence would give. 

The feeling that now animated Dalton 
can easily be explained. lu the first place, 
knowing that he was innocent, he had not 
the faintest doubt that he would be acquit- 
ted. He believed that where there was no 
guilt, no snch thing as guilt conld be proved. 
He relied also on his well-known reputation. 

Feeling thus confident of his own inno- 
cence, and certain of acquittal, be bad only 
to ask himself what he ought to do with ref- 
erence to Lionel. Strict justice demanded 
that he should tell all that he knew ; but 
there were other oonsiderations besides strict 
justice. There was the future of Liond 
himself, whom he wished to spare in spite 
of his baseness. More than this, there was 
his sister and his sister's children. He conld 
not bring himself to inform against the 
gnUty hnsbond and father, and thus crush 
their innocent heads under an overwhelni- 
ing load of shame. He never imagined that 
he himself, and his innocent wife and his 
.innocent child, would have to bear all that 
which be shrank from imposing upon the 
wife and children of Lionel. 

The trial went on, and then came forth 
revelations which showed all te Mis. Dud- 
leigh. That Maltese %rosB was enoagh. It 
was the key to the whole truth. She saw 
her brother, and asked him. He was silent. 
Frantic with grief, she hurried back to her 
husl)and. To her fierce reproaches he an- 
swered not a word. She cow proceeded to 
Liverpool. Her brother entreated her to 
be calm and sileut. He assured her that 
there was no possible danger to himself, 
and implored her, for tlm sake of her chil- 
dren, to say nothing. She allowed bereelf 
to be convinced by him, and to yield to en- 
treaties uttered by the very accused himself, 
and in the name of her children. She be- 
lieved in his innocence, and could not help 
sharing bis confidence in an acqtiittal. 

That acquittal did t 
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consternation of both brother and sister, the 
new trial followed. Here Dalton tried to 
keep up his confidence as before. His coun- 
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^I implored bim to help them In makiDg 
liis deftmae by teUiug thorn what he kuew, 
hut Dalton remaiued fatally obstinate. 
Prondly confiding in his innocence, and 
truatiug to his blaiueless life, he still hesi- 
tated to do whut he considered on act of 
merciless cruelty to bis sist«r, and he still 
persuaded her also to sileuce, and still propb- 
esied bis own acquittal, aud the rescue of 
her husband and children from ruin. Part 
of his prophecy was fulfilled. The hnsbaad 
and childronof the Hislwr were indeed saved, 
but it was at the oxiieiise of the inuoceut 
and devoted brother. 

The effect was terrible. Dalton heard of 
his wife's" illness. He had written to her 
before, full of confidence, and trying to cheer 
her ; but from the first Mi's. Dalton bad look- 
ed for the worst ; not that she supposed her 
hnsbaud could possibly be otherwise than 
iunocent, but simply because she was timid 
and afraid of the law. She bad good reason 
to fear. Word was brought to Dalton that 
ahe was dying, and then the news came that 
ehe was dead. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Ditdleigh, more frenzied 
than ever, flew to see her husband. She 
found that he had gene to the Continent- 
She pursued him, and reached him in Italy. 
Here she called upon him to confess his 
guilt, and save his innocent friend. He 
fused. He dared not. She threatened 
denounce bim. He fell at her feet and im- 
plored her mercy iu the Dame of their chil- 
dren. He entreated her to wait, to try other 
means first, to get a new trial — any thing. 

Mrs. Dudleijrh's threats to inform against 
him were easy to make, yet not so eaay to 
carry out. Turning from her husband in 
horror, she returned to Eugland with the 
fixed intention of telling every thing. His 
letter to Dalton could have been shown, and 
the Maltese cross coald have proved who 
the murderer was. But Mrs. Dudleigh's 
courage faltered when she reached her home 
and saw her children. Already she had 
heard of Mrs. Dalton's death; already she 
knew well that Edith Dalton was doomed 
to inherit a name of shame, a legacy of dis- 
honor, and that she alone could now afert 
this. But to avert this she must doom her 
own children. Had it beeu herself ouly and 
her guilty husband, it would have been epsy 
to he just; but here were her childrenstand- 
iug in the way and keeping her back. 

Hetstruggleswereagonizing. Timepassed 
on ; the delay was fatal. Time passed, and 
the distraoteJmothercould not make np her 
mind to deal out ruin and shame to her chil- 
dren. Time passed, and Dalton was taken 
away to that far-distant country to which 
he had been sentenced — transported for life. 

Other changes also took place. Lionel's 
father and elder brother both died within a 
short time of one another, leaving him heir 
to the estate and the baronetcy. He was 



now Sir Lionel Dudleigh, and she was Lady 
Dadieigh; and her brother — the pure iu 
heart, the noble, the devoted — what and 
where was he 1 

The struggle was terrible, and she could 
not decide it. It seemed abhorrent for her 
to rise up and denonnce her husband, even 
to save her brother. She could not do it, 
but she did what she could. She wrote her 
hnsbaud a letter, bidding him farewell, aud 
imploring bim to confess ; took her son Reg- 
inald, the eldest, leaving behind the youn- 
ger, Leon, and prepared to go to her brother, 
hoping that if she could not save bim, she 
might at least alleviate his sorrows. She 
took with her Hugo, a faithful old servant 
of the Dalton family, and with him and 
Reginald went to Australia. 

Meanwhile Daltoii had been in the conn- 
try for a year. Before leaviug he had not 
been unmindful of othera even in that dire 
extremity. He bad only one thought, aud 
that was his child. He had learned that 
Mlbh Plympton ha<l taken her, aud he wrote 
to her, urging her never to tell Edith her 
father's story, aud never to let the world 
know that she was his daughter. He ap- 
pointed Wiggins agent for his estates and 
guai'dian of Edith before he left ; and having 
thus secured her interests for the present, he 
went to meet his fate. 

In Sydney he was treated very difierently 
from the common convicts. Criminals of 
aU classes were sent out there, and to the 
better sort large privileges were allowed. 
Dalton was ffelt by all to be a man of the 
latter kind. His dignified bearing, his pol- 
ish and refinement, together with the well- 
known fact that he ha<l so resolutely main- 
tained his innocence, all excited sympathy 
and res|)ect. 

When Lady Dudleigh arrived there with 
Hugo and her son, she soon found out this, 
and this fact enabled her to carry into exe- 
cution a plan which she bad cherished all 
along during the voyage, She obtained a 
sheep farm about a hundred miles away, ap- 
plied to the authorities, and was able to hire 
Dalton as a servant. Taking him iu this 
capacity, ehe went with him to the sheep 
farm, where Hugo and Reginald also accom- 
panied them. One more was afterward add- 
ed. This was the man " Wilkins," who had 
been sentenced to transportation for poach- 
ing, aud had come out in the same ship with 
Dalton. Lady Dudleigh obtained this man 
also, under Dalton's advice, and he ultimate- 
ly proved of great assistance to them. 

Here in this place years passed away. 
Dalton's only thought was of bia daughter. 
The short formal notes which were signed 
John Wiggius," all came &om him. He 
oonldnottrust himself to do any more. The 
aweet childish letters which she wrote onoe 
or twice he kept next his heart,. and cher- 
ished OS more precious than any earthly 
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potseesion, bolr dated not answer for f«ar 
iMt he migbt. bnak that profound aeoret 
which he wished to be raaintaiaed between 
her and himself — her, the pore yooof; girl, 
himself the dishoDored oatoaat. So the 
yeaiB passed, and he watched her from afai 
In his thunghts, and every year he thought 
gf her age, and tried to imagine what she 
looked like. 

During these years there waa rising among 
them another spirit — a character — whose 
force was destined to change the fbrtnne of 
aU. 

This was Beginald. 

From the first he had known the whole 
stoiT — more than Leon hod known. Leon 
had. koDwu his lather's guilt and Dalton's 
innocence, but Reginald bad been the con- 
fidant of his mother, the witnesa of her grief 
and her despair. He had lived with Dal- 
ton, and year after year had been the wit- 
ness of a spectacle which never ceased to 
excite the deepest emotion, that of an inno- 
cent man, a just man, sofiering wrongfully 
on behalf of auother. His own father be 
bad learned to regard with horror, while all 
the enthusiastic love of his warm young 
heart had fixed itself upon the man who 
had done all this for auotber. He knew fur 
whom Dalton had snffered. It was fur his 
mother, and for himself, and he knew that 
he was every day living on the safferings 
and the woe of this broken-hearted &iend. 
Gradually other motives arose. Ho was a 
witness of Dalton's profound and all-absorb- 
ing love for his daughter, and his passionate 
desire to save her from eil knowledge of his 
own shame. To Reginald all this grew 
more and more intolerable. He now saw 
the worst result of all, and he felt that while 
his own father had thrown npon bis friend 
his load of infamy, so he himself, the son, 
was throwing apon Edith Dalton fdl that in- 
herited infkmy. 

At last his resolution was taken. He in- 
formed bis mother. 8he had been aware of 
his stmggles of sonl for years, and did not 
oppose him. Indeed, she felt some relief. 
It was for the son's sake that she bad fUter- 
ed whenJiistioB demanded her action. Now 
that son had grown to be a calm, strong, res- 
olute man, and he had decided. 

Yes, the decision was a final on^ Not 
one objection was disregarded. Every thing 
was coUsidcied, and the resolution was, at all 
hazards, and at every cost, to do right. That 
lesotntion involved the accusation, the tri- 
al, the condemnation, the infamy — yes, the 
death' — of a husband anda father; bnt even 
at that cost it was the resolve of Reginald 
that this thing should be. 

The plan of escape occupied far less time. 
Dalton objected at first to the whole thing, 
bnt Reginald had ouly to mention to bim his 
danghtei'a name to induce him to concur. 

After this it was. given out that fiodec- 



ick Dalton had died. IliiH statement vos 
reoeived by the authorities without suspi- 
cion or examination, though the conspira- 
tors were prepared for both. 

Then Frederick Dalton, under an assumed 
name, accompanied by Hugo, went to Syd- 
ney, whore he embarked for England. No 
one reoognized bim. He had changed utter- 
ly. Orief, despair, and time had wrought 
this. Beginald and his mother went by an- 
other ship, a little later,, and had no difilcul- 
ty in taking Wilkins with them. They all 
reached England in safety, and metataploce 
agreed upon beforehoud, where their future 
action was arranged. 

On the voyage home Dalton hod decided- 
upon that policy which he afterward sough); 
to carry out. It was, first of all, to live iu 
tbe utmost seclusion, and conceal himself 
as fiir OS possible from every eye. A person- 
al enconuler with some old acquaintance, 
who f^led to recognize him, convinced bim 
that the danger of hie secret beiug discov* 
ered was very small. His faithful solicitor, 
John Wiggins, of Liverpool, would not be- 
lieve that tbe gray-haired and venerable 
man who came to him was the man whom 
he professed to be, until Dalton and Regi- 
nald bad proved it by showing the letters, 
and by other things. By John Wiggins's sug- 
gestion Dalton assumed the name of Wig- 
gins, and gave himself out to be a brother of 
tbe Liverpool solicitor. No one suspected, 
and no questions were asked, and so Dalton 
went to Dalton Hall under the name of Wig- 
gins, while Lady Dudleigh went as Mrs, Dun- 
bar, to l>e housekeeper ; and their domestics 
were only Hugo and Wilkins, whose fidelity 
was known to be incorruptible, and who 
wpre, of course, intimately acquainted with 
the secret of their master. 

Here Daltou took np his abode, while John 
Wiggins, of Liverpool, began to set in motion 
tbe train of events which should end in the 
accomplishment of justice. First, it was nec- 
essary to procure &om the authorities all 
the docnmentury and other evidence which 
had been acquired ten years before. Sev- 
eral things were essential, and above all the 
Maltese cross. Bnt English law is slow, 
and these things required time. 

It was tbe intention of Daltou to have 
every thing in readiness first, and then send 
Reginald and Lady Dudleigh to Sir Lionel 
to try the force of a parsoaa! appeaL If by 
threats or any other means they could per- 
suade him to confess, he was to be allowed 
time to fly to some safe place, or take any 
other course which he deemed most consist- 
ent with his safety. Dalton himself was 
not to appear, but to preserve his secret in- 
violable. If Sir Lionel should prove imprac- 
ticable, then the chaise and arrest should 
take place at onoe ; whether for forgery or 
mnider was not decided. That should be 
. left to Reginald's own choice. They leaned 
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to mercy, however, anil preferred the ohargi 
of forgery. Sir Liouel waa mistuken !□ eup 
poBiDg Lady Dudleigh to be the only wit- 
nesa againet him, for Heginald had beeo pres- 
ent at more than ooe interview batweeu the 
frenzied wife and the guilty h^ebasd, and 
had heard his lather coo&es the whole. 

But the regular progress of affairs bad 
been altogether iDtemipted by tbe 
appearance of Edith. On reaching Daltou 
Hall Mr. Dalton had felt aji nucuotrollable 
eagerness to see ber, and had written to Mis8 
Plympton the letter already reported. He 
did not expect that she would com 
He thought that she would wait fc 
that be woold get an answer, and anauge 
every thing for her reception. As it was, she 
ennte at once, withont any announcement, 
acoompauiedbj-MiesPlymptonaDdbernaid. 
For years Dalton had been kept alive by 
the force of one feeling alone — his love for 
his daughter. Oat of tbe very intensity of 
his love for her arose also another feeling, 
equally intense, and that waa tbe desire. ' 
cleeir his name from all st«in before meetiug 
with her. At first he had intended to re- 
frain from seeing her, bat, behig in England, 
and BO near, his desire for ber was uncon- 
trollable. Reginald bud gone for a tour on 
the Coutiueut. The Hall waa lonely ; every 
room, brought back the memory of his lost 
wife, and of that little Edith who, years be- 
fore, ased to wander abont these halls and 
amidst these scenes with him. He could 
not endnre this enforced separation, and so 
he wrote as he did. He expected he scarce- 
ly new what. He had a vagne idea that 
_ thoQgh he refused to make himself known, 
that sbe nevertheless might divine it, or 
else, ont of some mysterious filial instinct, 
might love bim nnder his assumed name as 
fervently as though there naa no conceal- 
ment. 

When sbe came so suddenly, he was taken 
by surprise. He longed to see her, but was 
aftaid to admit ber companions; and so it 
was that his danghter, in whom his life was 
now bound up, was almost turned away from 
her father's gates- 
Then foDowed her life at Dalton Hall. 
Dattou, afraid of the outside world, afraid 
to bo discovered, after having done so much 
for safety, at the very time when deliver- 
ance seemed near, looked with tenor upon 
Edith's impatieuoo. He risked an interview. 
He came full of a fother's holiest love, yet 
fiill of the purpose of his life to redeem the 
Dalton name for ber sake. He met with 
scoru and bate. From those interviews he 
retired with his heart wrung by an anguish 
greater than any that he had ever known 
before. 

Andsoitweuton. It was for her own sake 
that he restrained ber; yet he could not tell 
ber, for he had set his heart on not reveal- 
ing himself till be could do so with an un- 



stained name. ~ But he bad made a mistake 
at the very outset from his impatient desire 
to Be« ber, and he was doomed to see the 
resultsof that mistake. Miss Flympton was 
turned away, and forthwith appealed to Sir 
Lionel. The result of this was that Leon 
came. Leon recognized Wilkins, and could 
not be kept out. He did not know Dalton, 
but knew. that be was not the man whom 
be professed to be, and his suspicions were 
aroused. On seeing Dalton be assumed a 
high tone toward him, which be maintained 
till the last.' Lady Dndleigh's emotion at 
the eight of Leon was a sore embarraBsment, 
and aU Dulton's plans seemed about to fall 
into confusion. The visits of the disguised 
Miss Fortescue were a pnzzle; and as both 
Dalton and LadyDudleigh looked upon this 
new visitor as an emissary of Leon's, they 
viewed these visits as they did those of 
Leon. For tbe first time Lady Dudleigh 
and Dalton were of opposite views. Dalton 
dreaded these visits, but his sister favored 
them. Her mother's heart yearned over 
Loon ; and even if he did seek Edith's affec- 
tions, it did not seem an undesirable tbiog. 
That, however, was a thing from which Dal- 
tou recoiled in horror. 

At that lime Eeginald's strong will and 
clear intellect were sorely needed, but he 
was away on his Continental tour, and knew 
nothing of all these occurrences, till it waa 
too late. 

Thus nothing was left to Dnlton but idle 
warnings, which Edith treated as we have 
seen. True, there waa one other resource, 
aud that waa to tell ber all ; but this he hes- 
itated to do. For years be had hoped to re- 
deem himself. He had looked forward to 
tbe day when his name should he fr^ed from 
and he stilt looked forward to that 
day when he might be able to say, "Here, 
my beloved daughter, my name is free from 
stain ; yon can acknowledge me without 
shame." 

But Edith's opposition, and the plans of 
Leon, aud the absorption of Lady Dudleigh's 
sympathies in the interests of her son, all 
destroyed Dalton's chances. He conld only 
watch, and hear frem his faithful Hugo ac- 
counts of what was going on. Thus he was 
vorse and worse acts, and by mis- 
understanding Edith at. the outset, opened 
the way for both himself and her to many 



After the terrible events connected with 
the mysterious departure of Leon and the 
arrest of Edith, Dalton bad at once written 
Begjnald. He bad been ill in the interi- 
of SicUy — for his testimony at the trial 
d been ia part correct. Dalton's letter 
was delayed in reaching bim, bnt he hur- 
ried back 08 soon as possible. Relying on 
his extraordinary resemblance to Leon, Dal- 
had urged bim to personify tbe missing 
man, and this he had consented to do, wit£ 
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tbe gnccoas which has been dosoriljed. His 
chief motive iu doiug this was his profound 
Bjrmpatb; for Daltou, aiid fol Edith also, 
whom he believed to Lave been subjected 
to uufair treatment. Tliat itympathj which 
he had already felt for Edith was i 
when he saw her face to face. 

All this was uot told to £dith at 
rather in the coane of several 
Already in that interview iu the prisou her 
father had explained to her his motives in 
actin){ as he had, and this fuller confession 
only made those motives more apparent. Iu 
Edith this story served nuly to excite fresh 
grief and romorae. Bat Dalton showed so 
mach grief himself that Edith was forced 
to restraiu such feelings as these iu his pres- 
ence. He took aU the bhuue to himself. 
He wonld not allow her Ut reproach herself. 
He it was, he insisted, who had been alone 
to blame in subjecting a geueions, high- 
spirited girl to snob terrible treatment— to 
imprisonment and epyiug aud coercion. Bu 
great was his own grief that Edith fonud 
herself foiced from the position of penitent 
into that of comforter, aud often had to lose 
sight of her owu offeuses iu the endeavor to 
explain away her owu suHerings. 

And thus, where there was so much need 
of mutual fi)rgivenees and mutual cousola- 
tiOD,each one became less a prey to reiuorse. 

In the joy which he felt at thus gaining 
at last all his daughter's love, espeeiully aft- 
er the terrible misunderstnuding that had 
divided her irom him, Dalton had no thought 
for those grave dangers which surrounded 
both her and him. But to Edith these dan- 
gers stilt appeared, and they were most for- 
midable. She could uot forget that she was 
still liable to arrest on the most appalling 
of accusations, and that her father nlso was 
liable to discovery and re-orrest. Reginald 
had tried to banish her fears aud inspire 
her with hope ; but now' that he was no 
longer near, her position was revealed, and 
the full poBsibility of her danger conid no 
longer be concealed. 

Danger there indeed wna, danger most 
formidable, not to her only, but to all of 
them. Coward Sir Lionel might be, hnt a 
coward when at bay is dangerous, since he 
is desperate. Sir Lionel also was powerful, 
since he was armed with all the force that 
may be given by wealth and position, and 
in his despair bis utmost resources would 
nndunbtedly he put forth. Those despair- 
ing efTorts would be aimed at all of them — 
all were alihe threatened : herself on the 
old charge, her father as an escaped convict, 
andBeginnldasapeijurer and a conspirator 
against the ends of justice. As t^i Lady 
Dndleigh, she hnew not what t« think, but 
she was aware of Reginald's fears about her, 
and she shared them to the fullest OKtent. 

In the midst of all this Edith received a 
letter &om Miss Flympton. She was just 



recovering, she said, trma a severe illness, 
consequent on anxiety about her. She ha<l 
heard the terrible tidings of her arrest, but 
of late had been cheered by the news of her 
release. Tbe letter was most loving, and 
revealed a1| the affection of her "second 
mother." Yet so tme was Miss Plympton 
to the promise which she had mode to Mr. 
Dalton, that she did uot allude to the great 
secret wliicli had ouce been disclosed to her. 
Edith read tbe letter with varied feelings, 
and thought with an aching heart of her 
reception of that other letter. This letter, 
however, met with a difEerent fate. She 
answered it at ouce, and told all about her 
father, concluding with the promise to go 
and visit faer as soon as she could. 

And now all her thoughts and hopes were 
certfKd upon Begiuald. Where was he I 
Where was Lady Dndleigh T Had be found 
Leont What would 8ir Lionel dot Such 
were the thonghts that never ceased to agi- 
tate her mind. 

He had been gone a whole week. She had 
beard nothing from bira. Accustomed as 
she had been to see him every day for so 
long a time, this week seemed prolonged to 
the extent of a month; and as he had prom- 
ised to wiite her nuder any circumstances, 
she could uot account for his failure to keep 
that promise. His silence alarmed her. As 
day succeeded to day, aud still no letter 
came, she became a prey to all those fearful 
fancies which maybe raised by a vivid imag- 
inatiuu,w1ien oue is in suspense aboat the 
fate of some dearly loved friend. 

Her father, whose watchful love made him 
observant of every oue of her varying moods, 
oould not avoid noticing the sadness and 
agitation of her face and manner, and was 
eager to know the cause. Tiiis, however, 
Edith's modesty would not allow her to ex- 
plain, bnt she frankly confessed that she was 
anxious. Her anxiety she attributed to her 
fears about their situation, and her dread 
lest something might be found out about the 
impostnre of Begiuald, or about her father's 
real character aud personality. The fear 
was not an idle one, and Dalton, though he 
tried to soothe her, was himself too welt 
aware of the danger that suii-onnded t>oth 
of them to be very successful iu his efforts. 

All this time a steady improvement bad. 
been taking place in Dalton's health, and 
his recovery from his illness was rapid and 
continuous. It was Edith's love and care 
and sympathy which thus gave strength to 
him, and the joy which he felt in ber pres- 
ence was the best medicine for his afitictions. 

Thus one day he was at last able to ven- 
ture outside. It was something more than 
a week since Reginald had left. Edith was 
more auiions than ever, but strove to con- 
ceal her anxiety and to drown her own self- 
ish cares under more assiduous attentions 
to that iather whose whole being now seem- 
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ed 80 to centre upon her. For tbls purpose 
Hhe had pereaaded him to leave the H&Il, 
and come fortli iato Uie grounds; and tbe 
two were now walking in front uf the Hall, 
around the pond, Edith enpporting her fa- 
ther's feeble footsteps, and trying to cheer 
him b; painting oat some improvements 
nbich onght to be made, while the old man, 
with his mind full of sweet peace, tboagbt 
it happiness enough for bim to lean on her 
loving arm and bear her sweet voice as she 
spoke those words of love which for bo many 
years be bad longed to hear. 

In tbe midst <rf this they were startlod by 
the approach of several men. 

Visitors were rare at Dalton Hall. Before 
the recent tronbles they had been prohibit- 
ed, and thoQgb during Dalton's illneas the 
prohibition had been taken off, yet there 
were few who cared to pass those gates. 
Upon this occasion tlie approach of visitors 
gave a sndden shook U> Edith and her father, 
and when they saw that the chief one among 
those visitors was tbe sheriff, that shook was 
intensified. 

Yee, tbe moment bad come which they 
both had dreaded. All was known. The 
danger which they bod feared was at band, 
and each one trembled for the other. Edith 
thoaght that It was her father wbo was 
sought after. Dalton shuddered as be 
thought that hie innocent daughter was 
once more in tbe grtwp of the law. 

The sheriff approached, followed by three 
others, who were evidently officers of the 
law. Dalton and Edith stood awaiting 
them, and Edith felt her father's bonds 
clasp her arm In a closer and more tremu- 
lous embrace. 

Tbe sheriff greeted them with a moamfU 
face and evident embarrassment. His er- 
rand was a painful one, and it was rendered 
doubly BO by the piteous sight before him — 
the feeble old man thus clinging to that sad- 
faced young girl, the woe-worn father thus 
supported by the daughter whose own expe- 
riunce of life hod been so bitter. 

" My bnsineBs," said the sheriff, " is a most 
painfnl one. Forgive me, Mrs. Dodleigh. 
Forgive me, Mr. Dalton. I did. not know 
till now.how pain^ it wonld be." 

He hod greeted them in silence, removing 
bis bat respectfully, and bowing before this 
venerable old age and this sad-faced beaaty, 
and then had said these words with some 
abruptness. And as soon as he named that 
name "Dalton," they both nnderstood that 
he knew aU. 

"Ton have come for mef said Dalton. 
"Very well." 

A shudder passed throngh Edith. She 
flong her arms about ber father, and placed 
herself befbre him, as if to interpose be- 
tween liim and that terrible fate which still 
pnisned its innocent victim. She turned 
her large mournful eyes npon the aherifE 



with a look of silent horror, but said not B 

*' I can not help tt," said the sheriff, in 
atill deeper embarrassment. "I feel for 
yon, for both of yon, but yon must oome 

" Ob, spare him T cried Edith. " He is ilL 
He has Jnst risen fitim his bed. Leave him 
here. He Is not fit to go. Let me nnrse 
hi m ," 

Tbe sheriff looked at her in increasing em- 
barrassment, with a face fhU of pity. 

" I am deeply grieved," be said, in a low 
voice, " bnt I can not do otherwise. I must 
do my dnty. Yon, Mrs. Dndlelgh, must come 
also. I have a warrant ibr you too." 

"WhatP groaned Dalton ; "for her f 

The sheriff said notliing. The old man's 
face Imd sucb on expteasion of anguish that 
words were useless. 

" Again I" mnrmnred Dalton. " Again t 
and on tbat fbJse charge ! She will die ! she 
will die 1" 

" Oh, papa V exclaimed Edith. " Do not 
think of me. I can bear it. There is no 
danger fbr me. It is for you only that I am 



"My childl my darling Edith!" groaned 
the unhappy father, " this is my work — this 
is what I have wrought for yon." 

Edith pressed her father to her heart. She 
raised her pale face, and, looking upward, 
sighed out in hei agony of soul, 

"O QodI Is there any Jnstice in heaven, 
when this is tbe Justice of earth 1" 

Nothing more was said. No one had any 
thing to say. This double arrest was some- 
thing too terrible for wmds, and the darkest 
fbtebodiugs came to the mind of each one 
of these nnbappy victims of the law. And 
thus, in silence and In fear, they were led 
away — toprison and to Judgment. 



CHAPTER Lm. 

THB BROTtlBBB. 

On leaving Dalton Hall Beginald went to 
the place mentioned by Miss Fortescne. It 
was on the railway, and was about four miles 
from Dodleigh Manor. Here be fonnd Miss 
Fortoscue. 

She told him that she bod tried to find 
Leon by making inquiries every where 
among his old haunts, but without any suc- 
cess whatever. At lost she conclnded that, 
since he was in such strict biding, Dodleigh 
Manor iteelf wonld not he an onlikel; place 
in which to find him. She had come here, 
and, after disguising herself with ber usnal 
skill, bad made inquiries of tbe porter with 
as much adroitness aa possible. All her ef- 
forts, however, were quite in vain. The por- 
ter could not be caught committing himself 
in any way, but professed to have seen noth- 
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ing of the miuing in»u for months. She 
would have come ftway from this eiperimeut 
in despair bad it not been for one ciicum- 
stance, which, thonich small in itself, seemed 
to het to have verjr deep meaniug. It was 
this. While she was talking with the porter 
a dog came np, which at once began to fawn 
on her. This amazed the porter, who did 
not like the appearance of things, and tried 
to drive the dug away. Bat Miss Forteecae 
had in an inijtant recognised the dog of 
Leon, well known to herself and once a 
great pet. 

This casDat iq>peaT»nce of the dog teemed 
to her the strongest possible proof that Leon 
was now in that very place. He must have 
been left porpoeely in Dalton Park for a few 
days, probably having been stationed at that 
very spot which he kept so persistently. If 
BO, the same one who left him there mnst 
have brought faini here. It was inconceiva- 
ble that the dog conld have foond his way 
here alone &om Dalton Park. In addition to 
this, the porter's nneasiuess at the dog's rec- 
ognition of her was of itself foil of meaning. 

This was all that she had been able to Rod 
out, but this was enough. Fearfnl that Leon 
might snspect who she was, she liad written 
to Beginald at once; and now that he had 
come, she nrged him to go to Dudleigh Man- 
or himself and find out the tmth. 

TherewasnaneedtourgeBeginald. His 
anxiety about his mother was enongh to 
make him anxions to lose no time, but the 
prospect of finding Leon made him now 
donbly anxious. It was already evening, 
however, and he wonld have to defer his 
visit nntil the following day. 

At about nine o'clock the next morning 
Reginald Dudleigh stood at his father's gate 
— the gate of that home from which he had 
been Bo long an exile. The porter came out 
to open it, and stared at him in snrprige. 

" I didn't know yon was out. Sir," be said. 

Evidently the porter hod miataken him 
for Leon. This address assured him of the 
fact of Leon's preaeuce. The porter was a 
new hand, and Beginald did not think it 
worth while to explain. He entered silent- 
ly while the porter held the gate open, and 
then walked np the long avenue toward the 
manor-hooee. 

The door was open. He walked in. Some 
servantB were moving about, who seemed to 
tbinkhisptesenceamatterof course. These 
also evidently mistook him for Leon ; and 
these things, slight as they were, assured 
him that hia brother must be here. Yet in 
spite of the great purpose for which be had 
come~a purpose, as he felt, of life and death, 
and even more— in spite of this, be could 
not help pausing for a moment aa be found 
himself wlthiu these familiar precincts, in 
the home of his childhood, within sight of 
objects so well remembered, ao long lost to 
view. 



But it was only for a few moments. The 
first rush of feeling passed, and then there 
came back the recollection of all that lay 
before bini, of all that depended npou this 
visit. He walked on. He reached the great 
stairway. He ascended it. He came to the 
great hall np stairs. On one side was the 
drawing-room, on the other the library. The 
former was empty, but in the latter there 
was a solitary occupant. He was seated at 
a table, writing. So intent was this man 
on bis occDpation that be did not hear the 
Bonnd of approaching footsteps, or at least 
did not regard them ; for even as Beginald 
stood looking at him, he went on with his 
writing. His back was turned toward the 
door, BO that Beginald could not see his face^ 
but the outline of the fignre was snfficient. 
Beginald stood for amoment looking at him. 
Then he advanced toward the writer. And 
laid bis hand upon his shoulder. 

The writer gave a sudden start, leaped 
from bis chair, and tamed ronnd. There 
was fear on hia face — the fear of one who is 
on the look-out for audden danger — a fear 
without a particle of recognition. But grad- 
ually the hlnukness of hia terrified face de- 
parted, and there came a new expteasion — 
an expression in which there was equal ter- 
ror, yet at the same time a full recognition 
of the danger before him. 

It was Leon Dudleigh. 

Reginald said not ooe word, bnt looked 
at him with a stem, relentleas faoe. 

As these two thus stood looking at one 
another, each saw in the other's face the 
marvelous resemblance to himself, which 
had been alieady so striking to others, and 
so bew ildering. But the expression was to- 
tally different. Aside from the general air 
characteristic of each, there was the look 
that had been called np by the present 
meeting. Reginald confrxmted bis brother 
with a-Btem, menaciug gaze, and a look of 
authority that was more than the ordinary 
look which might belong to an elder brother. 
Leon's face still kept its look of fear, and 
there seemed to be stmggliiig with this f^r 
an impulse to fly, which he was unable to 
obey. Beginald looked like the maeter, 
Leon like the culprit and the slave. 

Leon was the firat to speak. 

"You — herel" he faltered. 

*' Where else should I be T" said Beginald, 
in a stern voice. 

" What do yon want t" asked Loon, rally- 
ing from his fear, and apparently encour- 
aged by the sound of his own voice. 

"What do I wantT" repeated Reginald. 
"Many things. First, I want yoo; second- 
ly, my mother." 

" Yon won't get any thing ont of me," said 
Leon, fiercely. 

" In the first place, the sight of yon is one 
of the chief things," said Reginald, with a 
sneer. "After having heard your sad fate, 
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ft is something to see yon here in the 
flesh." 

"It's that inferuol porter 1" ciled Leon, 
half to himself. 

" What do yon mean 1 Do yon blame 
him for letting me in — me — Reginald Dud- 
leigh — yonr elder brother f 

" Yon're disinherited," growled Leon, 

"Foohl" said Reginald. "How can the 
eldest son be diBinherit«d t But I'm not go- 
ing to waste time. I hare come to call yon 
to acconnt for whftC yon Lave done, and I 
hare that to say to yon whicb yon must 
hear, and, what is more,, yon must obey." 

If Leon's face could have grown whiter 
than it already was, it would have become 
eo at these words. His fear seemed swal- 
lowed np in a wild ovennasteriug rush of 
fnry and indignation. He stioted back and 
seized the bell-rope. 

"I don't know you 1" he almost yelled. 
" Who ate jou I" Saying this ho pulled the 
bell-rope again and again. " Who are yon V 
he repeated over and over again, pulling the 
bell-rope as he spoke. " I'll have you tnm- 
e<l out. You're an infernal impoatorl Who 
are you I I can prove that Reginald Dud- 
leigh is dead. I'llhaveyou turned out. Til 
have you turned out." 

While be was speaking, his frantio and re- 
peated tugs at the bell had ronsed the house. 
Outside the rush of footsteps was heard, and 
soon a crowd of servants pooled into the 

" You SGonndiels P roared Leon. 'fWhat 
do you mean by letting strangers in here in 
this way T Pnt this fellow onbl Pnt him 
out! Cnrse yon ! why doo't yon cdUar Mm 
and put him outf 

As the servants entei:ed, Reginald tnmed 
half Toond and faced them. Leon shont«d 
out these words, and shook his fist toward 
his brother, while the servants stared in 
amazement at the astonisluiig speotaole. 
The two brothers stood there before them, 
the one calm and self-possessed, the other 
infuriated with excitement; hut the won- 
derfiil resemblance between them held the 
servants spell-bonnd. 

Ail soon as he coiild make himself heard, 
Reginald spoke. 

" You will do nothing of the kind. Most 
of you are' new faces, but some of yon re- 
member me. Holder," said he, as his eyes, 
wandering over the faces before him, rested 
upon one, " don't you know your young mas- 
ter t Have you forgotten Reginald Dad- 
leighr 

As he said this an old man came forth 
from the rear and looked at him, with his 
hands clasped together and his eyes fall of 

"Lord bo merGifnl to us all," he cried, 
with a trembling voice, " if it hesnt Master 
Beginald hisself come baok to life again, 
ir him as deadi Oh, 



Master Reginald, bnt it's ^ad I am this day. 
And where have ye been V 

" Never mind, old man," said Reginald, 
kindly; "you'll know soon enough." Say- 
ing this, he shook the old man's hand, and 
then turned with lowering brow once more 
upon Leon. 

"Leon," said he, "none of this foolery. 
You fbund out what I am when yon were a 
boy. None of this hyaterical excitement, 

But Leon made no reply. With his face 
now on fire with rage, he retreated a few 
st«ps and looked under the table. He called 
quickly to eomethiug that was there, and as 
he called, a huge dog came forth and stood 
by his side. This dog he led forward, and 
pointed at Reginald. 

The servants looked on with pale faces at, 
this scene, overcome with horror as they saw 
Leon's purpose, 

"Qo," said Leon, fiercely, to Regin^d, 
" or you'll be sorry." 

Reginald said nothing, but put his hand 
iato his breast pocket and drew forth a re- 
volver. It was not a very common weapon 
in England in those days, bnt Beginald had 
picked one np is his wanderings, and had 
brought it with him on the present occasion- 
Leon, however, did not seem to notice it. 
He was intent on one purpose, and that was 
to drive Beginald away. 

He therefore put his hand on the dog's 
head, and, pointing toward his brother, 
shouted, "At him. Sir!" The dog hesitated 
for a moment. Eft master called again. 
The huge brute gathered himself up. One 
more cry from the now frenzied Leon, uiil 
the dog gave a tremendous leap ftffward fnll 
at Begiuald'e throat. 

A ciy of horror burst from the servants. 
They were by no means oversendtive, but 
this scene was too terrible. 

The dog sprang. 

But at that instant the lond report of 
Reginald's revolver rang through the house, 
and the fierce beast, with a sharp howl, fell 
baok, and lay on the floor writhing in his 
death agony. The wound was a mortal 

Reginald replaced his pistol in his pocket. 

" I'm sorry for the poor beast," said he, as 
he looked at the dog for a moment, "but I 
could not help it. And yon," he continued, 
turning to the servants, "go down stairs. 
When I want yon I will call for you. Hol- 
der will tell yon who I am." 

At this the servants all retreated, over- 
awed by the look and manner of this new 
master. 

The shot of the pistol seemed to have 
overwhelmed Leon. He shrank back, and 
stared by turns at Reginald and the dog, 
with a white face and a scowling brow. 

After the servants had gone, Reginald 
walked up to him. 
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" 1 will Lave no more words," said he, 
fiercely. 'Tm your master now, Leon, as I 
always bave beiiii. Yon ore in my power 
now. You must either do as I bid yon, or 
elAo go to jaiL I have taken ap all yoor 
notee ; I have paJd more than forty thoa- 
eand pounds, and I now hold those notes 
of yours, I do not intend to let yon go till 
yon do what I wish. If you don't, I will 
take yon from this place and pat yon in 
JaJL I have w&rrants all ready, and in the 
proper hands.' The officers are waiting in 
the neighborhood. Besides these claims, I 
shall have ohargea agaiust you of a graver 
kind; yon know what, so that you can not 
escape. Now listen. I am your only cred- 
itor now, and your only accuser. You need 
not hide any longer, or fly from the conutry. 
Confess ; come to terms with me, and yon 
shall he a fl«e man ; refuse, and yon shall 
sufier the very worst that the law iDflicts. 
■ If you do not come to terms with me, you 
are lost. I give yon only this chance. Yon 
can do nothing. Yon can not harm Miss 
Dalton now, for I have found yon ont, and 
your roiseraWe trick is of no nee any longer. 
Come, now ; decide at once. I will give yon 



just ten minntM. If yon come to terms, yon 

are safe ; if not, you go to jail." 

" Wholl take me V said Leon, in a gnrly 

"I," said Reginald — "I, with my own 
hands. I will take you out of this place, 
and hand yon over to the officers who are 
waiting not very far away." 

Saying this, Reginald looked at his watch, 
and then replacing it, tnmed once more to 

" Yonr tricks have failed. I will produce 
you as yon are, and Miss Dalton will be Bafe. 
Youll have to explain it all in conrt, so you 
may as well explain it to me. I don't want 
to be hard with yon. I know yon of old, 
and have forgiven other villainies of yonta. 
Yon can't take vengeance on any one. Even 
your silence will be of no use. Yon must 
choose between a confesBion to me now, or a 
general confesuou in conrt. Besides, even 
if you could bave vengeance, it wouldn't be 
worth BO much to a man like you as what I 
offer yon. I ofier yon freedom. I will give 
yon back all your notes and bonds. You 
will be uo longer in any danger. More, I 
will help you. I don't want to useiharsh 
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can help It. Don't be a fool. 
Do OB I eay, and accept my offer. If yon 
dou't, I swear, after what you've done Fll 
abow you no more mercy than I showed your 
dog." 

Leon waa silent. Hin face gi«w more 
tranqniL He waa evidently affected by hie 
brother's worda. He stood, in thongbt, with 
his eyes fixed on the floor. Debt was a great 
eviL Danger was aronud him. Freedom 
was a great blessing. Thns fax he had been 
safe ouly becanse he had been in hiding. 
Besides, he waa powerleas now, and his 
knowledge of Beginald, aa he had been in 
early life, and as he saw him now, showed 
him that his brotber always meant what he 

"I don't believe you have tboBe notes and 

" How could I know unless I paid them f 
I will t«ll you the names coneemed in most 
of them, and the amounts." 

And Keginald therenpon enumerated sev- 
eral creditors, with the amounts due to each. 
By this Leon waa evidently convluoed. 

" And yon've paid them I" said he. 

"Tea." 

" And youll give them to me V 

" I will. I am yonr ouly creditor now. 
I have fonnd oat and paid every debt of 
yours. I did tbia to force yon to come to 
terms. That is all I want. Tou see that 
this is for your interest. More, I .will give 
you enough to begin life on. Do yon ask 
more than this I" 

Leon hesitated for a short time longer. 

" Well," said he at last, " what is it that 
you want me to do f" 

" First of all I want yon to tell m& about 
that infernal trick of yonrs with — the body. 
Whoae ia itT Mind yon, it's of no conse- 
quence now, so long aa you are alive, and 
can be prodnced ; bnt I wish to know." 

With some hesitation Leon informed bis 
brother. .The information which he gave 
confirmed the suspicions of Miss Forteaene. 
He bad determined to be avenged on Edith 
and ber &ther, and after that night on 
which Edith had escaped be had managed 
to procure a body in London from some of 
the body-snatchers who supplied the med- 
ical schools there. He had removed the 
bead, and dressed it in the clothes which he 
had last worn. He had taken it to Dalton 
Park and pnt it in the well abont a week 
aftei Edith's flight. He had never gone 
bock to his room, but bad purposely left it 
as it was, so as to make his disappearanco 
the more suspicions. He himself had con- 
trived to raise those frequent rumors which 
bad arisen and grown te such an extent that 
they had terminated in the search at Daltou 
Park. Anonymous letters to various per- 
sons had snggested te them the supposed 
guilt of Edith, aud the probability of the re- 
mains being found in the well. 



The horror which Beginald felt at tbia 
disclosure waa largely mitigated by the fact 
that he bad alt«ady imagined some such 
proceeding as this, for be bad felt sure that 
it waa a trick, and therefore it bad only 
been left te account for the trick. 

The next thiug which Reginald hod to 
investigate was the mock marriage. But 
here he did not choose to question Leon di- 
rectly about Edith. He rather chose to in- 
vestigate that earlier marriage with Misa 
Fortescue. 

By this time Leon's objections to confess 
had vanished. The inducements which Reg- 
inald held out wene of themselves attractive 
enough to one in his desperate position, and, 
what was more, be felt that there was no al- 
ternative. Having once begun, be seemed 
to grow aecuatomed to it, and spoke with 
greater freedom. 

To Reginald's immense surprise and relief, 
Leon informed him that the marriage witb 
Miss Fortescue was not a mock marriage at 
all. For once in his life be bad been honest. 
The marriage bad been a real one. It was 
only after the aff^r in fhe Dalton vaults 
that he had pretended that it was false. Ho 
did HO in order to free himself from his real 
wife, and gain some control over the Daltou 
estate. The Rev. Mr. Porter waa a bona fide 
clergyman, and the marriage hod been con- 
dncted in a legal manner. He had fbund 
ont that the Rev. Mr. Porter had gone to 
8cotlM)d, aud saw that be could easily de- 
ceive his wife. 

" But," said Beginald, " what is the reason 
that your wife could nevw find him ontf 
She looked over all the lists of clergymen, 
and wrote te all of the name of Porter. She 
could not find him." 

"Naturally enough," said Leon, Indiffer- 
ently. "She snppmed that he belonged to 
the Cbnrcb, because be used the Church 
service ; but be was a Presbyterian." 

"Where is he now f 

"When last I heard about blm ho was at 
Falkirk." 

" Then Miss Fortescue waa r^nlarly mar- 
ried, and is now your wifb V 

" She ia my wife," said Leon. 

At this Ranald was silent for some time. 
The Joy that filled his heart at this discovery 
waa so great that for a time it drove away 
those other thoughts, deep and dread, that 
had taken possession of him. But these 
thoughts soon returned. 

" One thiug more," said he, in an an: ' 
voice. "Leon, where ia my motberf' 
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"Where is my mother t" 
Such was Reginald's last qnestion. He 
naked it as 'Qiongb Lady Dudleigh waa only 
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Ait mother, and not tbe mother of Leon also. 
Bat tbe ciicnmstanaea of bis past life had 
made his fotber and his brother seem like 
strangers, ftnd his mother seemed all hie 

At tida question LeoD etared at taim with 
ft look of Buiprise that was evidently an- 
f^gned. 

" Your motber V be repeated. 

" I do not aay our mother," said Begiuald. 
" I say my mother. Where is she V 

" I swear I know notliing about her," said 
Leon, earnestly. " I bavo never saen her." 

" Yon have never seen her I" repeated Reg- 
inald, ID a tiemoloiis voice. 

"Never," said Leon; "that is, m>t since 
she left this place ten years ago." . 

" ¥00 saw her at Dalton Hall !" cried Reg- 

" At Dalton Hall T I did not," said Leon. 

"MiB. Dnnbar, she called herself Yon 
saw her often." 

"Mrs. Doubarl Good Heavens P cried 
Leon, in nnaSeoted rarprise. "How was I 
to know that r 

Reginald looked at him gloomily and men- 
ncingly. 

"Leon," said ho, in astern Toice, "if you 
dare to deceive me about this, I will show no 
memy. Yon mast tell all — yes, all /" 

" Bat I tell yon I dont know any thing 
about her," s^d Leon ; " I swear I don't. 
Ill tell every thing that I know. No snch 
permn has ever been here." 

Reginald looked at bis brother with a 
gloomy &own ; bnt Leon''s tone seemed sin- 
cere, and the tbongbt came to him that his 
brother conld have no reason for conceal- 
ment. If Leon did not know, he would have 
to seek what he wished from another — bis 
father. His father and bis motber bad gone 
off together; that father alone conld tell. 

" Where is Sir Lionel t" asked Reginald, 
ea these thoaghts came to him. He caUed 
him " Sir Lionel." He could not call 1 
"ibther." 

Leon looked at him with a strange 
pressioi). 

" He is here," said he. 

" Where shall I find him I I want to 
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Leon hesitated. 

" Qaiok P said Reginald, impatiently. 
" Why don't you answer I" 

"You won't get much eatisAiction out of 
him," said Leon, in a pecnliar voice. 

"Ill find ont what be knows. I'll tear 
the secret ont of him," cried Reginald, fierce- 
ly. "Where is he f Come with me. Take 
me to him." • 

"Yon'll And itratherbard to get any thing 
ont of him," said Leon, with a short laugh, 
"H^s beyond even your reach, and your 
courts of law too." 

"What do yon meanf" cried Reginald. 

"Well, yon may see for yourself," said 



Leon. " You won't be satisfied, I snppose, 
nnlesB yon do. Come along. You needn't be 
alarmed. I won't ran. I'll stick to my part 

our agreement, if you stick to yonrs." 

With these words Leon led the way ont of 
the library, and Reginald followed. Tbey 
went np a flight of stairs and along a ball 
to the extreme end. Hete Leon stopped at 
a door, and proceeded to take a key from his 
pocket. This action surpriBed Reginald. He . 
remembered the room welL In his day it ' 
bad not been used at all, except on raie oc- 
casions, and bad been thus neglected on ac- 
connt of its gloom and dampness. 

"What's the meaning of tbisf he asked, 
gloomily, looking snspiciously at the key. 

" Ob, yonll see soon enongh," said Leon. 

With these words he insMrted the key in 
the lock OS noiselessly as possible, and then 
gently turned the bolt. Having done this, 
he opened the door a little, and looked in 
with a cautious movement. These proceed- 
ings puzzled Reginald still more, and lie 
tried in vain to conjecture what their object 

One . cautions look satisfied Leon. He 
opened the door wider, and said, in a low 
voice, to his brother, 

"Come along; he's qniet just now." 

With these words heentered,and held the 
door for Reginald to pass through. With- 
out a moment's hesitation Reginald went 
into the joom. He took but one step, and 
then stopped, rooted to the floor by the sight 
that met his eyes. 

The room was low, and had no fnmitnre 
but an Iron bed. There were two small, 
deep windows, over which the Ivy bad 
grown so closely that it dimmed the light, 
and threw an air of gloom over the scene. 

Upon the iron bed was seated a strange 
figure, the sight of which sent a thrill of 
horror through Reginald's frame. It was a 
thin, emaciated figure, worn and bent. His 
hair was as white as snow ; his beard and 
mustoche were short and stubbly, as tbongb 
they were the growth of bnt a few weeks ; 
while his whiskers were bushy and matted 
together. 

Over this flgiue a qnilt was thrown in a 
bntastic manner, under which appeared a 
long night-gown, ft<om which tbiu bore legs 
protruded, with bare, gaunt, skeleton-like 
feet. 

As he sat there bis eyes wandered about 
on vacancy ; a siUy smile was on his white, 
worn face; he kept muttering U> himself 
continually some incoherent and almost in- 
audible sentences; and at the same time bis 
long bony fingers kept clawing and picking 
at the quilt which covered him. 

At first Reginald could scarce believe 
what he saw ; but thete was the fact before 
his eyes, and the terrible truth could not be 
denied that in this wretched creature be- 
fore him was the wreck of that one who bat 
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(I abort time before hod seemed to him to 
be a powerful and nnscnipalons villain, full 
of the must formidable plans for inflicting 
freah wrongs npou those whom he had al- 
ready eo foully injured. Reginald had seen 
bim for a, few momentH at tlie trial, and had 
noticed that the ten erentfal years for which 
they had been parted had made bat little 
difierence in his appearance. The casual 
glimpses of him which he afterward had 
caught showed some change, but nothing 
very striking ; but now the change was ter- 
rible, the transformation was hideous ; the 
strong man had become a shattered wreck; 
the once vigorous mind had sunk into a state 
of helpless imbecility and driveling idiocy. 

Leon shut the door, and turning the key, 
stood looking on. The slight noise which 
be made attracted the wandering gaze of 
the madman. He started slightly, and stood 
up, wrapping the quilt carefully around him. 
Then, with a silly smile, be advanced a few 

" Well, Dr. Morton," he said, in a weak, 

quavering voice, "yon have received my let- 
ter, 1 hope. Here is this perBon that I wrote 
about. Her name Is Mrs. Dnnbar. 8be is an 
old dependent. She is mad — ha,bal — mad. 
Yes, mad, doctor. She thinks she is my 
wife. She calls herself Lady Dudleigb. 
But, doctor, her real name ia Mrs. Dnnbar. 
She is mad, doctor-^mad — mad — mad. Ha, 

At those words a terrible suspicion came 



to Reginald's mind. The madman had still 
prominent in his ttaonghts the idea which 
he had lately been carrying ont. Could 
there be any truth in these words, or were 
they mere fanciest He said nut a word, but 
looked and listened in anxious silence. He 
had felt a moment's pity for this man, who, 
wretch though he had been, was still his fa- 
ther; but DOW his mothet'e image rose be- 
fore him — his mother, pale, suffering, and 
perhaps despairing — and in his eager desire 
to learn her fete, all softer feelings for his 
fetber died out. 

"Yon must keep her, Dr. Morton," said 
Sir Lionel, in the same tone. " Yon know 
what she wants. I will pay you well. Mon- 
ey is no object. Yon must keep her close — 
close — yea, close as the grave. She is in- 
curable, doctor. She must never come ont 
of this place with her mad fancies. For she 
ia mad — mad — mad — mad — mad. Oh yes. 
Ha, ha, hal'' 

Sir Lionel then smiled as before, and 
chuckled to himself, while a leer of cunning 
triumph flashed for a moment from his wan- 
deling eyes. " Trapped P he <i)aoula(«d, 
softly, "Trapped I The keeper! The keep- 
er trapped I She thought she was my keep- 
er I And BO she was. But she was trapped 
— yee, trapped. The keeper trappedl Ha, 
ha, ha! She thought it was an inn," be 
continued, alter a brief silence, in which he 
chnckled to himself over the remembrance 
of his scheme; "and so shp was trapped. 
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The keeper waa caught henelf, and fooDd 
henalf in a mad-honael And shell never 
get out — uevert She's mad. They'll all be- 
Ueve it. Hod I Yea, uad — aiid in a mad- 
hoosel Ha, ha, hat There's Lady Dad- 
leigh for yon 1 Bat she's Mn. Dnubar sow. 
Ha; ha, ha 1" 

Begioald's eagenie«s to learn more was 
nluMiiitrollable. In Lis impatience to find 
out, he conld no louger nait for hla father's 
Stray coufeasions. 

" What mad-hoase t Where V he asked, 
eagerly «ad ahmplly. 

Sir Liouel did Dot look at him. Bat the 
qaestion came to him none the less. It 
come to him ae if it bad been prompted by 
hia owu thoughts, and he went on upon the 
new idea which this question started. 

"She saw me write it, too — the letter — 
and she saw me write the address. There 
it was aa plain as da; — the- address. Dr. 
Uorten, I mote, Lichfield Asylum, Lich- 
field, Berks. But she didn't look at it. She 
helped me pnt it in the post-offlce. Trapped I 
trapped I Oh yes — the keeper trapped!" 
he continued. " She thonght we were going 
to Dudleigh Manor, bat we were going to 
LiohHeld Asylum. And we etoiiped there. 
And she stepped there. And she is there 
now. Trapped! Ha, ha, ha J And, my 
good doctor, ke6p her close, for she'e mad. 
Oh yes — mad — mad — mad — and very dan- 
geronsP 

The wretehed man now began to totter 
from weakneas, and finally sat down upon 
the £oor. Here be gathered his qnilt about 
him, and began to smile and chuckle and 
wag his head and pick at hia fantastic drew 
as before. The words which he muttered 
were inaudible, and those which could be 
heard were utterly incoherent. The subject 
that had been presented to his mind by the 
eu trance of Reginald was now forgotten, and 
his thoughts wandered at raudom, like the 
thoughts of a feverish dream, without oon- 
ueotion and without meaning. 

Reginald turned' away. He conld no lon- 
ger euduie so painful a spectacle. He had 
been long estranged from his father, and he 
had come home for the sake of obtaining 
justice from that father, for the sake of the 
innocent man who had suffered so uiijustly 
and so terribly, and whom he loved as a seo- 
oud father. Yet here there was a spectacle 
which, if he had been a vengeful enemy, 
would Imve filled him with horror. One only 
feeliug was present in hia mind now to alle- 
viate that botror, and this was a sense of 
profound relief that this terrible affliction 
had not been wrooght by any act of his. He 
had no hand in it. It bad come upon his 
&ther either as the gradual resnlt of yoats 
of anxiety, or as the immediate effect of the 
sadden appearanee of Dalton and his wife. 

But for these Ihonghts there was no lei- 
rare. His' whole mind was filled with bat 



one idea — his mother.. In a few momenta 
they were outside the room. The madman 
was left to himself and Beginald questioned 
Leon about him. 

"I have heard all this before," said Leon. 
" He came home vet; qneer, and before a 
week waa this way. I pnt him in there to 
keep him out of mischief 1 feed him myself. 
Ko one else goes near him. Fve had a doc- 
tor up, but he could do nothing. He has 
often talked in this way about trapping some 
one, but bo never mentioned any name till 
to-Atiy, He never did— I swear he never 
did. I swear 1 had no idea that he had ref- 
erence to my — to Lady Dudleigh. I thought 
it waa some crazy fancy aboat Mr. Dalten — 
some scheme of his for ' trapping* him. I 
did — I swear." 

Such was Leon's statement, extorted from 
him by the fiercest of cross-qneationinga on 
the part of Reginald, accompanied by most 
savage thieata. 

Leon, however, swore that he thought it 
referred to a scheme of his father's to " tiap" 
Dalton, and shut him up in a mad-bonae. If 
it was true that no names had betiu men- 
tioned, Reginald saw that it was quite pos- 
ejble that Leon might have supposed what 
he said, though hia knowledge of his brother 
did not lead him te place any particular oon- 
hdenoe in his statement, even when accom- 
panied by an oath. 

It now remained to find out, without 
delay, the place which the madman had re- 
vealed. Reginald remembered it well: Dr. 
Morton, Lidifield Atylum, JAdtfitU, Berk*. 
Leon also said that the aame name had been 
always mentioned. There could not, there- 
fore, be any mistake about this, and it only 
remained to find out where it was. 

Leon kuew both the man and the place, 
and teld all that be knew, not because be 
bad a particle of affection for bis mother, bnt 
because he wished to satisfy Reginald, so as 
to gain that freedom which his brother only 
could give him. He had been the intimate 
confidant of his father, and this Dr. Morton 
had been connected with tbem prevlonsly in 
another affair. He waa therefore able to 
give explicit information al>out the place, 
and the quickest manner of reaching it. 

Reginald set off that very day. 

"It will be better for yon to stay here," 
said he to Leon, as he was leaving, in a sig- 
nificant tone. 

"Ob, I'll stay," said Leon, "If yon act 
square, that's all I want. Give me those 
notes and bonds, and I'll never trouble you 
or yours again." 

Before leaving he obtained from Leon fhr- 
tber information about bis first marriage 
with Miss Fortescue. This he communi- 
cated to Leon's wife, whom he found wait- 
ing for bim in great snspense. As soon aa 
she heard it she set out for London to find 
the witneaa mentioned by Leon; after which 
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■tihe intended to go to F&lkirk in searcli of 
the clergyman. 

After paitiug witli Leon'a wife, Reginald 
left by the first train, en rouU for Dr. Mor- 
ton's aBf lain at Liolifleld, in acooidtmoe with 
Leon's dlrectioDS. On the middle of the fol- 
loniug day he reached the place. 

He came there accompanied Ly two offi- 
cers of the law, who had a warrant for the 
airest of Dr. Morton on a charge of couapir- 
aoy and illegal impiiaonment. That dia- 
tiugniahed physiciail came down to see hia 
visitors, under the impression that one of 
them was a patient, and was very much hiii'- 
priaed when he fonud himself nnder arrest. 
Still more surprised was he when Beginald 
asked him, flercely, after Lady Dudleigh. 

In a few moments the door of Lady Dnd- 
leigh's room was flung open, and the almost 
despairing inmate fonnd herself in the arms 
of her BOD. She looked feeble and emacia- 
ted, though not so muoh so aa Beginald had 
feared. She had known too much of the 
sorrows of life to yield altogether to this 
new calamity. Her chief grief had been 
about others, the fear that they might have 
become the prey of the villain who had shut 
her in here ; bnt in spite of her terrible siis- 
.peuse, she strnggled against the gloom of her 
fiituatioD, and tried to hope for release. It 
had come at lost, and with it came also the 
news that there was no longer auy need for 
her or for Beginald to take any proceedings 
against the gnilty husband and &ther, since 
he had been struck down by a more jiower- 
folarm. 

When they went away, Dr. Morton was 
taken away also. In due time he was tried 
on the charge above mentioned. He show- 
ed, however, that Lady Dndleigh had been 
put imder his care by Sir Lionel himse}^ and 
in the usual way ; that Sir Lionel had speci- 
fied the nature of her insanity to consist in 
the belief that she was bis wife, and that ho 
long as she maintained that belief he thought 
her actually insane. He showed that, apart 
from that couflnement which he had deemed 
requisite, she had been treated with no nu- 
necessary crnelty. Many other things he 
also showed, by means of which he contrived 
to obt-ain an ocqnittnL Still, so much came 
out in $he conrse of the trial, and bo very 
narrow was bis escape, and so stroug was his 
fear of being re-nrrested on other chaises, 
that he concluded to emigrate to another 
ooiiDtry, and this he did without delay. 

But Beginald returned at once with his 
mother to Dndleigh Manor. Here Lady 
Dndleigh for a few days sank nnder the ef- 
fects of the accumulated troubles throngh 
which she had passed, and when at length 
she was able to move about, fiir Lionel was 
the first one of whom she thought, and she 
at once devoted herself to him. But the 
wretched man was already beyond the reach 
of her care. His strength was failing rapid- 



ly ; he refused all noniishment ; his mind 
was a hopeless wreck; be recognized no 
one; and all that was now left to the wije 
to do was to watch over him and nurse him 
as patiently as possible until the end, which 
she knew must be near. 

In the excitement consequent npon his 
first retnm, his interviews with Leon and 
Sir Lionet, his rescue of Lady Dudleigh, and 
bis deep anxiety about her after her release, 
Beginald had sent no word to Edith of any 
kind. This arose neither from neglect nor 
forgetfulness, but because his surroundings 
were too sad, and he had not the heart to 
write to her nntil some brighter prospect 
fihould appear. His mother's short illness 
at first alarmed him ; but this passed away, 
and on her recovery he felt sufficiently oheer- 
fnl to send to Edith an account of all that 
had occurred. 

Ten days had passed since he parted with 
her. On the day after he wrote to her he 
received a letter from her. It was the first 
communication that he had received. 

That letter conveyed to him awful intelli- 
gence. It informed him of the arrest of 
Edith and Frederick Dalton. 



CHAPTER LV. 

CONCLPSION. 

SO terrible and so 
unexpected that for some time he felt over- 
whelmed with ntter horror. Then a dark 
suspicion came to him that this was the 
work of Leon, who, enraged at his bafQed 
schemes, had dealt tiiiis last blow upon those 
whom he had already so deeply wronged. 
This suspicion roused the utmost fury of 
Beginald's natnre, and he harried forth at 
once to seek his brother. 

He found him sauntering up and down in 
front of the hoDse. Leon hod remained here 
ever since his interview with Beginald, in 
accordance with his promise. As he now 
saw his brother approach, he started, and 
looked at him with an expression of aston- 
ishment not unmingled with terror. 

Without any preliminaries, Reginald at 
once assailed him with the most vehement 
denunciations, and in a few bnming words, 
fiill of abhorrence and wrath, he accused 
him of tbis new piece of villainy. 

" You're wrong — you're wrong — you're al- 
together wrong!" cried Leon, eagerly. "I 
have done nothing — I swear I've done noth- 
ing ! I've never left the place." 

"You've sent word I" cried Beginald, fu- 
riously. 

"I have not — I swear I haven't!" s«d 
Leon. "I haven't written a line to any 
one. I've bad no communication whatever 
with a single soul." 

"It's your work, and yours onlyl" cried 
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Kegiiiald; "aud, by Heaven, you sliall suf- 
fer tot it! You've broken the agreemeut 
between ns, and now I'll show yon no 
mercy 1" 

"I haven't broken it I I swear by all 
that's most holy!" cried Leon, earnestly. 
" I see how It is. This ia merely the result 
of the old rnmotB — the old work going on. 
I swear it is J Besides, what danger can 
iiappen to Hiss Dalton T I need only show 
myself. ITl go there with yon at once. Can 
I do mare than that T When I am seen alive, 
there in no more danger for her. Do you 
think I'd be snch an iufemal fool as to work 
out Bnoh a piece of Hpit«, which I wontd 
kuow to be utterly useleaaT No. I only 
want to wind up the whole affair, and get 
my freedom. PU go there with yon or with- 
out you, and make it all right so far as she 
is Goncemed. There. Can I do any thing 

These words molliSed Beji^nald in some 
degree, sinoe they showed that, after all, 
this new trooble might, as Leon said, have 
arisen from old machinations, as their nat- 
ural result, and did not necessarily involve 
any new action on Leou'a part. 

"m go," said Reginald, "and you shall 
go with me; bnt tf I find that yon have 
played me &lse Ibis time, by Heaven, m 
crush you !" 

Reginald, accompanied by Leon, htinled 
off at once to the succor of Edith, and ar- 
rived there on the following day. It was 
the fifth day of their trnprisonmenl^ bnt, to 
Begin^d's inunenae relief, this new miafor- 
tnne did not seem to have affected either of 
them eo painfull; as he had feared. For to 
Edith imprisonment was familiar now, and 
this time she had the discovery of Uies For- 
tescne to coneole her. Besides, ahe bad her 
father to think of and to care for. The 
kindneaa of the antboritiea had allowed the 
two to be together as much as possible ; and 
Edith, in the endeavor to console her father, 
had forced herself to look on the brighter 
side of things, and to hope for the heat. 

Dalton, too, had borne this arreat with 
equanimity. After the fiist shock was past 
he thought over all that was moat favorable 
to escape rather than the gloomier surronnd- 
iugs of a situation like his. For himself he 
cared nothiug. To be bronght once more 
before a court of law was desirable rather 
than otherwise. His arrangemtints for his 
own vindication were all complete, aud he 
knew that the court could only acquit him 
with honor. But abont Edith he felt an 
anxiety which was deeper than he cared to 
show, for he did not know how the evidence 
ogainat her would be received. 

The arrival of Reginald, however, drove 
away every fear. He bronght the missing 
man himself. All was now explained. The 
newa ran throngh the community like wild- 
fire, and public opinion, which had so se- 



verely prejudged Edith, now turned oronnd 
with a flood of universal sympathy in her 
favor. Some fdrmalities had to be under- 
gone, and then she was free. 

The circumstancea that had bronght to 
light Edith's innocence served also to make 
known the innocence, the wrongs, and the 
sufferings of the father. The whole story 
of Dalton waa made public throngh the ex- 
ertions of Reginald, and society, which had 
once condemned him, now sought to vindi- 
cate him. But the work of vindication had 
to be done elsewhere, and in a more formal 
manner. Until then Dalton had to wait ; 
yet this much of benefit he received from 
public sympathy, that he was allowed to go 
free aud live at Dalton Hall until the law 
should finally decide his &t«. 

Long before that decision Sir Lionel passed 
away from the judgment of man to answer 
for his crimes at a higher tribunal. He 
paaaed away in his madnesa, unconacions of 
the presence of that wife whom he had 
doomed to exile, and who now, bis only at- 
tendant, songht to soothe the madman's last 
memento, But the measures that were taken 
to vindicate Dalton were ancceaafnl. Lady 
Dndleigh and Beginald could give their evi- 
dence in his &vor without the fear of deal- 
ing out death to one so near as Sir Lionel. 
Death hod already come to him, sent by a 
mightier power, and Dalton's vindication 
involved no new anguish. 80 it was that 
Frederick Dalthn waa at length cleared of 
that guilt that had so long clung to bim ; 
and if any thing could atone for his past 
Bufferings, it was the reatoration of his name 
to its ancient honor, the public expreaaion 
of sympathy from the court and fi'om the 
world, and the deep joy of Edith over such 
a termination to his sorrows. 

Bnt this was a work of time. Before this 
Reginald and Edith were married. They 
lived at Dndleigh Manor, for the associa- 
tions of Daltou Hall were too painful, and 
Edith did not care to make a home In her 
old prison-house. To her &t)ier, too, the 
Hall was dietastefnt as a residence, and he 
made his abode with his daughter, who 
was now the only one on earth in whom 
he took any interest. But Dalton Hall was 
not untenanted. Lady Dudleigh lived there 
in the old home of her childhood, aud passed 
her time in works of charity. Slie made an 
effort to reclaim Leon, and succeeded in 
keeping him with her for a few weeks ; bnt 
the qniet life aonn proved intolerable, and he ' 
wandered away at length to other scenes. 

Reginald had dealt faithftiUy aud even 
generously by bim. After all his crimes and 
villainire, he could not fiirget that he was 
his brother, and he had done all in hia 
power to renew hia life for him. He had 
given him all the claims which he had col- 
lected, and thus had freed him frvm debt. 
He had also given him money enough to en- 
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able him to start afreeh in life. Bnt the 
lauoey was Boon gone, and the habits which 
Leon had fo^ed made any change for the 
better impossible. He waodcted away into 
Lis former asBociationB and became a mis- 
erable vagabond, constantly eiukiiig down 
deep into miHery, to be saved for a time by 
Lis mother's assistance, but only to sink 

Mention must be made of two others be- 
fore this story closes. 

One of these is Leon's wife. She went 
away from Dndleigh Manor to Scotland in 
search of the clei^yman who had manied 
her. She succeeded in finding him, and in 
obtaining ttota him a fonnal certificate of 
her marriage. This, however, was not for 
the purpose of acquiring any hold whatever 
upon Leon, bat rather for the sake of her 
own honor, and also out of regai:d for Edith, 



whom she wished to free bom the last shad- 
ow of that evil which her own deceit had 
thrown upon the innocent girl. After this 
she wa« satisfied. She did not seek Leon 
again, nor did she ever again see him. She 
retired from the world altogether, and Join- 
ing a sisterhood of mercy, devoted the re- 
mainder of her life to acte of charity and 
humanity. , 

Last of all remans Miss Plympton, with 
whom this story began, and with whom it 
may end. That good lady recovered from 
the illness into which she had fallen on ac- 
connt of her anxiety ahont Edith, and was 
able to visit her not long after her release 
from her last imprisonment. She had given 
np her school ; and as she had no home, she 
yielded to Edith's afiectionate entreaties, 
and found a new home with her, where she 
passed the remainder of her days. 
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Motley's Life and Death of John of Barneveld. 



Life and Death of John of Bameveld, Advocate of Mollsjid. With a View of the Primary 
Causes and Movementa of " The Thirty Years' War." By John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., 
Author of " The Rise of the Dutch Republic," " History of the United Netherlands," &c 
With Illustrations. In Two VolumMaSvo, Cloth, f ; oa (Uniform with Motley's '• Dutch 
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tiik«s to biB artnB, tbe priest to whom he confeasee hla 
ocrats, (he Btatenoui who (brwirds, iib he fknclo. li!s 
ro jnl InlentloEB. Thew »re the rani mlersof nwntlna, 
and their InllDeDce Is bUII niKhaheu. It was para- 
moDntin the Enrope of the eixt«eatb and aeveDteeiitb 
centuriea, the Snrnpe of Philip the Second, Hearj the 
ITnnTth, Blli^heth and James, and-^ohii of Bnrnt- 
TBia, Spain had ItaDnko of Lermii, France llaSnJly, 
SnglsDd Ita Cecil and WalelnEbam, and the Nettier- 
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orld, which judgea 



Republi 
"TbBgreaWst 
world conglders ancti. To tha wi 
only Ytj what It mcb, the i[reat%Br 
foL HlBtot? la a st^ where hajvlio ie most appliad- 
ed Is the beat actor. That maD;^f the ptayeri, gsn- 
erally the rojal odbb; are pnppetp, the apectatora do 
not perceiTs. The wtras by which they ate moved are 
In anaeea hands; the parts whJcb they pcrfbrm are 
prepared by nnhaown br^ua. tsiuga flatter them- 
selrea that it la they who govern (belr anbJtcta, and 
bmoiiB csptslns thai It la Ibey wbo win battlea : bnt 
tbey are mlstjikeD. It is the tavorlte whom the king 



tbelr John of Bameveld. It he waa m 

gr«ale<t man of bis time, no nun waa graaler, though 

Due waa mora tortaniM becaoae mom anscmpaloaa.'' 
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Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands. By CHARLES Nordhoff, Author 
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"Mr. Nordhotr baa here completed the aeeoont 
of our Paclflc CDaBt,begnu la hie prevloDB lolame. 
Califamia: fur Health, Pliamre, and Raidence. 
The new book bna the aims f^ntores which mnde 
its predBceesor ao ancceasral— llrely deacripllona of 
natural sceaery, fall accounts of the reaonrces of 
the region visited, and careral details for Ihe use and 
gniaanoe of travelers nnd aetllerB. 

Mr. Nordhoff baa aimed to prepare, in Iheee two 
volumes, a galde-book which Bboald ^ve sometblng 
more than a mere Hat of names. He tells, with tbe 
moat coietiil detail, what the Iraveler ought Co see, 



bow to aee it, and tbe time aa well aa Ihe money be 
will need to apeiid In hla eight-feeing. For tha more 
practical settler or emigrant, tbie rolnme baa a great 
variety of urefal luformstlan as to tbe cllrnate, prodnc- 
tlnns, health, and etats of aoclely of tlie reglona de- 
Mr. Nordboffa tirat volume olitalned an Immediate 
and eilraordlunry eucceaa ; and tbe preaeut, which Is 
a companion to 11— or, rather. Its aeqnel—compleles 
tbe Coar of tbe Faclflc coast, incluAlni.' the Sandwich 
lahindB, has tbe aams' merlt^ and, like tbe dral, is 
very tolly and flBely llltutrated." 
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lated by Ellen E. Fkbwcr. With an Introduction by Winwood Rbade. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and with Tno Maps. 2 vols., 
8to, Cloth, %% oD. 



Bdence, 



Tb» three sreat testnres of Bchveliiniith's t>ook it*, 
flnt, tail grant contrlbnUotia to tbe bjdroirtaphj o! 1>ook IB llis imi 
Ceiitnl AMca; neit,lila redlKoiet? ol tbe i^gmles Ita author. * 
— Blwayi thought tibiiloai vben menllonsd In Iha erldenceota] 
psgei at Hsrodoliu and the old poeU; and third);, 
thu dnidftil bat luehl llgbt whlr:b he throws on tbe 
sUve-hiuitlng sjitem and Ibe work begun ft>r [be 
Egyptian gorernment bj Sir Samoel Baker. In re- 
gard \a the qaeatlon at ibe Mile, it ma; be brleO; 
stated that SChmlnfnrth uvaaed the weatem water- 
shed at that river, and having arrived where Iba 
Loalsbs miut come— it It come nixthward at all, 
and not Into tbe Njania— be fooad iba Welle, tba 
Eeebaly, tbe Oadds, and all the alreams of the laiid 
flowing weatward, and probably to tbe Sbary. This 
dona not " eeitle tbe Laalaba." bnl It provea tbe eilat- 
snce of a eepsrala river lyalem where Uvlngatone 
and Stanley thoogbt there might be foaiid tba con- 
tlnnons cbanDsl oltbe Babr-el-Gbazal. Aa to the 
F;rgmtes, Ibe Oerman discovered them In a little peo- 
ple, averaging fonr Ibet seven lochee In belght, living 
soiilhttfKliiKlbuisa'Blerrllory. Tbej are called the 
Akks. Bsstdss setlng • great company oF the dlmin- 
ntlvs savsges, the traveler actually obtidned one, call- 
ed TlhMttkkl, and brought bint In guod health aa 
ia ss Bgypb where be alckened and died from over- 
Bumptnons food. The Akka are a aeparala nation 
—great banters and llghtare, Ilka the Buahmen of 
SoDtb Africa, whom they greatly resemble ; and 
there is tittle donbt that tbey represent the at»rlg- 
Inal human race of the continent, while tbey Boem In 
feature and habit to carry bnnunlty aome dt^reea 
closer to tbe " mlaaing link." Tbe Moabpttoe and tba 
Nbun-nlama, among wbom tbe doctor lived Tor a long 
lime, an confirmed canujbala ; md one of tbe moat 
enrlooa polDM of tba description Is to ebow that thla 
nnpleaaant foible is not Incumpattbla with marked [ ftutb 
advance In social arts and manners. For inetancs, *"" *• 
Ibena man-eaters, the Niam-aiams, ate affbctionata 
bnabanda and- wives, and will surrender the most 
Cherlahed poseeeelon to buy back one of their house- 
hold, If captnred by tbe alaie-hnnters or by ■ 



larkable Ibatona of this IntereaUng 
oae patience and plnck displayed by 
lat In the book itself we find indirect 



ustryar 



few tmvelera have bafura eihibltad. * * * It mny be 
Imagined from Ibe malllbrloaa interests ol Dr. 
Scbwelnfoitb himself bow mncb luteresUngmatlsrbe 
baa collected, and to huw many dilTerent taales hia 
Inok will appeal.— Jbit Xoll QatOt, London. 

Dr. Scbwelnturtb'B work is a moat valaabla con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Inner AMca. We have 
the matured remits of an accomplliibed man of 
combines all the qaalitles of a good trav- 
eler with tbe power of eonveylDg to olhen the rich 
atores of Id formation hehaa collected and claatifled In 
a very agreeable form Owin Uighaagt, London. 

Dr. Scbwelnfnrth faaa nnqneationably Uken rank 
as a leading African explorer, and tlia present work 
more than jDatiOea the position aaaigned blm by ecl- 
entitlc men. Few greater books of travel have been 
written In onr day. * * * Dr. Schwelnfnrlh baa ateo 
much to asy on the Ooia, Ikona, and physical aapects of 
the conntrlee throdgb which be paaaiid 1 and enllveca 
bis tale by scores of drawlnga, some of which are re- 
markably lifelike and anlstic. Wa may add that, al- 
though he never obtrudes Idnuelt, we come to know 
'him by a thonaand nnconacioDa toncbee; and we do 
not envy Iboea who, wh«i tliey cleee the book, have 
not learned to admire bis bri^t, genial ualnre, min- 
gled (IrmneH and conrtesy, and noble devotion to 
great alms.— 01of>«, London. 

Dr. Schwelnfartb has arrived treah tram the can- 
nibals of Honbuttoo with human skulls and bones al- 
moal warm tram the sancepans of tbe Bavagee. He 
can even describe tbe sancea wblcb theee gourmands , 
use In their dainty dlehes. Suchmen as Dr.Scbweln- 
nJU always have the regard and esteem of all 
lends of science ; he belongs to tbe same metal 
that has already fbrmed a wedge which will force open 
the eecrela of Inner Africa.— ifiriure, London. 

Dr. Scbwelnfnrth adds to tbe accuracy and perspicac- 
ity of tbe trained sdeaUOc mind a cbarmlng style, 

■ ■ ■■ ■ dbj ti- ■ ---■ - -■ ■ 



-_e Pygmies, therefore, eilst, ss Herodotus admirably r( 

said, tboogb tbey are ralber too large for the cranea to one along Ibroagh tbe record of bis ol 
engage. Lastly, tbe dreadftil pictures of war, rapine, of the main purpose of ble expedition— animated by 
fluiilne, and speecblesa mieery. tbe horrible conse- many-aided Intelligence, and luformaOon by wbofa 
qnences of the slave-trade, must awaken the con- extent be only le unimpressed, and guided by tma 
science of Europe, which can not rest nnlii maaanroe German Iborongbneas. Tbeman Inlerestsnsasrancb 
are taken to restrain theee wicked men-hnntera. AI- as the facts, by hia self-abnegation, hiB quiet taking 
together, tbe Jonmey which we have cited is a moat tBr granted of t^ata npon which most travelem wonld 
memorable contribnlion to the work of African die- have reasonably dilated, hta deliberate manner of do- 
cotery, and provea more than ever what a rich and lug extraordinary things, his calmnen In danger, hia 
splendid land It Is wWch awaits the life and light of patience in enlfering, and the stores of latwrionsly ac- 
knowledgearonndtbosBm^nlflcentswcet-waterseaa qnlred Information on all aorta of collateral BBbJecie 
otthe "Heart of Africa."— LondimIVJ«fm5)fc. I on which he draws when difflcnlties arise and oplu- 

All penons who are really interested in Africa— I Ions differ. No impatience, no anilely to push on 
and in tbe preaent day their name la legion— should | and get over intervening apace distnrbs this eqnanl- 

Of "The Heart of Ablca."—UtfnifvirarM, London. I thing. 

A Fast Life on the Modern Highway. 

A Fast life on the Modem Highway ; bdng a Glance into tbe Railroad World from a 
New Point of View. By Joseph Taylor. Llustrated. lamo. Cloth, f i 50 ; Paper, f i 00. 

"Mr. Joseph Taylor has been for many years con- 1 man living. He baa written a lively, entertaintng 
netted with railroads, in various capacities, and prob-j book, fall of anecdote and sketcbas of character, and 
ably knows more about Uh on tbe r^ than any other i lllaatraled nlCh many hamorona engravlnga." 
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The Christiafl Pastor. By Dr. Tyng. 



The Office and Duty of a Christian Pastor. By Stephen H. Tvng, D.D., Rector of St 
George's Church in the City of New Yoric Published at the request of the Students and 
Faculty of tlie School of Theology in the Boston University, izmo, Cloth, f I 25. 



Direct, plalD, and practteal, and llli 
throngh bj the wealth iif eijierlence aiia wisaora 
g«ln«d In a bniy pastorate eitending OTer flflj yeaa. 
—Bottm DaUy AdotTtiter. 

More than flrtj jeara of active nitnlBtry have giTen 
this dtailngoLiheil rector ample opponnnltj for wide 
obaertallon and eipertence In his callinB, lod what he 
lays hei-e must necewatHj be TilnaULe. The volnme 

llbnrj. It treats of pastarsl dutj rattier thau pastor- 
al ttaeolagy—wtalcb give? a practical tarn— the BUttlni 
dividing ble subject Into the heads of a pastor's 
obJeeta, qaatlflcatlone, luBtrumsnlB, agendea, power, 
and attaiumeiits.— flroifirfvn fMirm. 

I[ la earneat la thought and unpretendlDic In Btyle, 
—Braohlyn EagU. 

perleuce lu an actlre mlDlatr; eiteudlng over ape- 

Trollope's Lady Anna. 



id deals ivlth the 
Uhrlstlan pastor In hie o>>Ject, tale qnallticatluDe, bla 
laetmmenta, bla agencies, hla power, and his altalu- 
inente, Blmpl j, practically, and with logical exactness. 
ThereaalllaadcacrlpttonorthemlaleterortheGos- 
pel in hla twofuld and iQeepacDble uOceBot preacher 
and paator biilh forcible and complete. Illuatratlona 
from actual occurreuces are freely gtveu to enforce Ibe 
irutba eihibtted. Tbe worde of directluu, warning, 
and encouragement are charged with eloquence, aud 
with an eerueatoeas and fervor born of a high and 
Just couceptlon of tha place and power of the Chris- 
tian miDlatry. II la well that the venerable anthai 
bae coneealed tu pahliah li, The topics embraced 
in itore of paramount importance. Never wai there 
a greater amount nt error prevalent regarding them. 
Barelj bave tbey been dlscnased so Incldl; and pracr 
ti<liOj.—SaiUuli-AtmriamJoaTiial,Svw^9tkCliJ. 



Lady Anna. A Novel. By Anthony Trollopk, Author of " The Waiden," " Barchester 
Towers," " Phineia Finn," " Phitieas Redux," " Dr. Thome," &c, && 8vo, Paper, 50 mnts. 



Victor Hugo's Ninety-Three. 



Ninety-Three. A Novel. By Victor Hugo, Author of " Toilers of the Sea," "Lea Mis^ra- 
bles," &c Translated by Frank Leb Benedict. Svo, Paper, 75 centa ; tamo. Cloth, (i 75. 

re Duuir and grand. 



. of the J 



■s in 11 



Hugo 
"Nlnetj-Three" we have probabi; the 
of lis anthor'a career lu prose fiction ; certainlj we 
find In It all bla peculiar iraiie. whether of plot^n- 
trivunce, characler-drawlngi deacription, stjte, or 
moral purpose;— .V. 1". Timet, 

The flueet blaliirtcal romance yet written bj uty 
French nathor—PhHadrlpkin Prtn. 

RepradnceawIthpoweifUletrect the acenea of the Rev- 
olution, and la full of dramatic intereal,— jf. T. World. 

Besulimi aajingB, true and nobis fhnoghta, Inei- 
preislbly tender aentimenta.— Pail Jfoll Bvdget, Lond. 

Nowhere elae can there be found such graphic and 
Btartling ptctnrea at the French Revolution.— J Ilunsi 



Vioti 



It thinker as w 



original of all the famous writers of Europh aince 
&iethe'e time.— ^iriniulfld ReptMiam. 

The couBcloneneaa of a pervading grandeftr and 
power in this work that atlowa oriis admlaslon among 
the tmlj jreat dramatic novels of all languages.- 
GaBbm Poll. 

A» a picture of the Kelgu ofTerror, and the maater- 
iplrilB of that Bwlli] period, "Ninety-Three" unqnea- 
tlonably atands among the greatest works of the im- 
agination. It belonga to that higher range of hietor- 

than hlatorj. The reader will rlae from Its pemaal 
with a clearer conception nf the ig^n and the evente 
orFannuterrtAIeoftbe French Revolution, than ir be 
bad given jeare of atndj to the duonlcles of tbat pe- 



Seeond'Consin Sarah. 



The types Id "Ninety-Three" i 
— Athftumim, London. 

The grandeur of the deecrlpllon, the aklllftil inven- 
tion of altuatlona, the atriklug portrayal of paaalun, 
the eiqniaite delineation of child life, the amazing 
brilliancy of the language will make tbla creation of 
Victor Hugo'a take a higher rank as a literar; pro- 
dnctlon than even hie "N<itre-Dams ds Forla."- &»f- 
t^h^Amcrimn Journal, New Yolk City. 

"Nlnetj-Thres "will have a hundred thoDBond read- 

The storming of the caotle la a grand piece of de> 
Bcriptlve writing— InteuBS In Ite pictnresqne reallam, 
and almoBt overwhelming in its vlvldneee. The Bub- 
eeqnent scenes in which Qanvalu appsars, especial 1 7 
after the capture of the Marqule, are full of patboa and 
dignity. TheflnallnterYlew between him and Clmour- 
dain ia eiqoleltsly told, and the concluding chaptsra 
deserve to rank among the Oneat Ihinga that Victor 
Hugo baa ever given to Iha world. An interview be- 
tween Robespierre, Danton, and Karat, in the early 
part oftbe book, Is alao a maaterpleca. These threa 
ruling epirits of the Terror are superbly drawn and 
mugnlflcently IndWldnallied. They aUud out mn> 
veloaaly real in every diatlnclive pecnliarlty of dreaa, 
face, and mental charaeterietlc. The livid, dirty, and 
snake-like Herat, the eantloua, cold, and dandified 
■ - - ,g Dan- 



r befnrt 



andly al 



hed. The 



word-pictures that Hugo baa given of them hannt the 
memory as vividly as thongb one bad gaiednpon and 
beard the oclginals in the blood-cbllllng interview de> 
scribed. The work has been triaalated by Frank Lee 
Benedlct,whohae pvrformedbiB task wandeifully well, 
preserving the style and manner of his author wlih 
remarkable skill.- BoaCni Saturiaii Evening GautU. 



Second-Cousin Sarah. A Novel. By F. W. RoBlNSON, Author of "Little Kate Kirby," 
" For Her Sake," " Poor Humanity," " Her Face was Her Fortune," " Carry's Confession," 
4c, &c lUuatrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 



Harfer <&• Brothers' List of New Books. 



WiDchell's Doctrine of ETolntion. 



The Doctrine of Evolution: Its Data, its Prindples, Itt Speculations, uid its Theistic Bear- 
ing*. By Alexandkr Wincrell, LI-D., Chancellor of Syracute University, Author of 
"Sketches of Creation," "Geological Chart," Reports on the Geology and Physiography 
of Michigan, &&, &c tnno. Cloth, $i oo. 

"la tbli idmlrabk tmtiM Prot Wloetitlt give* ■ [ niltJect, be udtbar attseka nor debnda the doctrtnv ; 
sneelset MataaaDt of Itae ducuinc of STulnLlan, ti>- { lod niden who wut tu ksoir what •rolntlun meum, 
rather with ■ cImt and Imputlal ramniarT of the ir- asd \o make themarivM aeqnalDted with the >lem 
lamaDla on both ildM ol the coDlruTenT- Hli object of the icleDllita who hare made 4hi doetrloe a etod;, 
twiog manly to glia ■ cumpieheaaiT* Tlew oT the I wUl flud tUi Toloma an InTaloable miliunt " 

John Worthington's Name. By Frank Lee Benedict 

John Worthington'i Name. A NoreL By Frank Leb Behkdict, Author of "My Dangb- 
ter Elinor," "Miss Vtn Kortland," "Miss Dorothy's Charge," &c. Svo, Paper, ft OOj 
Cloth, ^I JO. 

Evangelical Alliance Conference, 1S73. 

History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of the Sixth General Conferettce of the 
Evangelical Alliance, held in Ne» York, October z-iz, 1873. Edited by Rev. Philip Schaff, 
D.O,. and Rev. S. ISEN^us PkIue, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messrs. Pronier, Carrasco, 
and CtnA, Ttcently deceased. 8vo, Cloth, nearly Soo pages, f6 00; Sheep, ^7 00; Half 
C*ie*8so^ 
Ahont ona bwdred men, fnnn Tarioaa parte of the 

irorid, endiMDt tot kunlnK, abUilj, and worth, huld- 

IdK hi|h rank In tbaologj, pUlaeoph;, Klenca, and 

UMratora, nan cf (Vnliu, power, and lame. 



tBOj aelwited, and Invltad t . . 
nonthaandyaaiaof (tndj, tor the dlicDHion of tbemea 
o( tnunedlat* and vital imponance. They wen choa- 
•n, as the man of thought and parpoee best flttad to 
prodnce TreaUa— which should aihlblt, in the moat 
thcHoughaDdcahaaatlvofaim,theTaDTa,ateiulalDed 
br the BxAj Serf ptnia and the moat advanced and an- 
» leaaon. The naatta id thii concan- 



ra varied and extendva ana; ot talent 

and eiperlanca. 

The vital tuples oIBvuigelleiil Tboolosj, the ddkate 
r«lBlloii« i>I Science and BellgloD, the dUSeult inbjects 
of practical Benevolence, PhllnntliropT, and Befana 
are here dlKUieed by clear, snnnd, and axparlgnced 
mluda. Fa)plt oraton, ot renown and lecogniied po- 
■^tlon, have contributed to this volnme thalr beat pro- 
dnctlone. 

It ia, in Short, a IlbraiT oT ChrletUn thought and . 
leaniinff — the laleet expreulon of masteMuinds upon 
iha Important topfca that are now moTing the Chris- 
tian world— and ihonld be read bj all who wonld b« 
educated in the tbonght of the age. 



Bnlirer's The Parisians. 

The Pariwans. A Novel. By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, Author of "The Coming 
Race," "Kenelm Chillingly," "A Strange Story," "The Cailona," "My Novel," &c, St 
With Illustrations by Svdney Hali. ismo, Qotb, ^i 50 ; 8vo, Paper, U 00. 
Few tblngi In lltersture are finer than the description 
Of the aoclil condition of France which mad* bar so 
eaar a pre;, in aplle of the hnverr and the pride of 
ber |>eopla.— BHton Baturia^ JEnnirv Gazttie. 

At Brer; step wo he! the charm of the snthor'B style, 
Of hie Indsiie wit, ot his keen, clear observation. The 
volnmo abounds In brilliant ssylnga, as well as pro- 
foand ones. There are chapters and books lu " The 
which the reader dwells with Bpccli ' 



le will tg 



:kwitb 



pleaanra, and __ 

delight tat a reporusal: but there la nwie which 

will Dial Inclhwd to skip in the hurry 10 ){«( on with 

the story. — Oo^Un JovrndL 

The author baa est iMfora himself the task of pidnt* 

~ . . . _ . iq^,, |„taj|^(if theSec- 

" ' id this tank, tor- 



ellinsr as he was, with a f kill which a bom Fi 
ml gbt well envy. Assnhlstotlcsiactlon,«TbePBria' 
lana " ^nd> higher than " Rlenii ' or the " Last Days 
ofpon^IL" ItlsaBatlreinlbeseDselhotltrBmnne- 
letsly depicu the Gillies and crimes of the ImperlallBt 
regime, and Is a ^ abler Baliie than the "New Tl. 
mon." It is more brilliant In Its epigrammatic wit than 
"Fe1hnm,''and Bmoother In the flow of Its narrativB 
than '^Kenelm Chillingly." ••• It will always be treat- 
ed by students of Uteratuie with the respect doe to a 
brlllinnl and excoptlonably able noTel—B'DTM.N.T, 
* ■ ■ The reader who takes It ap will not wlUinglj 
lay 11 down until the last paRO Is reached, and be will 
rite ftom Its perassl with the conviction that It Is a 
work worthy of a place by the rida of "The Cai- 
tons"SEd "My WjTel."— iftmiiv ftat, N. Y. 



Ids French society liyaiii 
and Empire, and be hai a 

Throngh Fire and Water. 

Through Fire and Water. A Tale of City Life, By Frederick Talbot. Illustrateii 

Bvo, Paper, as cents. 
This Is a short but exciting oarrsUve of London | alartllDE Incident and pathetic denouement— Jf. T. 
lib, ambraclng wlthhi Its narrow limits much ot I WarM. 



Novell are swMU. All poople with healthy liternry sppeUtea love them— dmoat all women ; a 
vast number of clever, hard-headed men. Judgaa, bishopa, ihaneelloTB, raatheraatioiana, are notorious 
novel readen, as well as yonilB boj-a and eweet giiU, and theit kind, lander molheca.— TbAcberai. 

Harper's SetocC Lilirary of Fiction rarely includes a work which has not a decided charm, eilhst 
from the clearneis of the story, the aignificsnce of the theme, or tlie charm of Che execution j so that on 
Betting out upon a journey, or providing foe the recreation of a eolitar]' evening, one is «ue and safe in 
procuring the later number* ot this attractive series — Bmbm TnuaCTipl. 



A COMPLETE LIST OF NOVELS 



PUBLISHED BY 



HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 



E^ For fuU title* and deaenption, lee Hamper's Cataloqtte, vhieh vUl be »era h^ mail 

on receipt qf ten cents, 

TTu XotKlt-hi thix Idit, except tehere otieraiie dem^ruitei, are in Octavo, pamphiet /arm. The 

Duodecimo Nimelt are bound in Cloth, unleu otherwiie tpeeified. 



AGniLAR'3 Home InHuence 12mo$l 

The Mather's Recompense 7 

AINSWORTH'S Cricblon 12mo 1 ft 

ALAMANCE ft 

ANDERSEN'S (Hans ChristlaD) Tbe Impro- 

visslnre 6 

Onlv a Fiddler and O.T. fr 

ANNE Furness 7. 

BACHELOR of tho Albany lirao 1 & 

BAKER'S The New 'Hmothy 12mo 1 5i 

Inside: a Chronicle of Seceaaioa. Illus- 
trated 1 2. 

Clolli 1 7 

BANIMS The Smuggler ISmo 1 6i 

BELL&L & 

BELL'S (MiBs) Julia Howard 5i 

BENEATH the Wheels. & 

BENEDICrS John Worthtngton'! Name... I Oi 
Cloth 1 & 

Miss Dorothy's Charge 1 W 

Ckith 1 61 

Hiss Van Kortland 1 O 

Clotb 1 5i 

My Daughter Elinor :.... 1 2, 

Cloth 1 7. 

BLACK'S KUmeoy & 

A Daughter of Heth & 

In Silk.Attjra 6 

Love or Marriage ? & 

The Monarch of Hincing Lane. Dl'a. f> 
Tbe Strange AdventiireB of a PhaetOD. 7. 

A Princess of Thule 7i 

BLACKMORK'S Cradock Nowell 7. 

The Maid of Sker 7, 

Alice Lorraine, (/n Pren.) 
BLACKWBLL'S (Mrs. A. B.) The Island 

NeighboiB. Illustrated 7; 

BLUE Ribbon, The » 

BORROWS LavBDgro 7: 

Romany Eye ', 71 



BEADDON'S (Miss) Aurora Floyd t 7. 

A Strange World, (/n Pi-eis.) 

Birds of Fny. llluBtrated 71 

Bound to John Company. Ulostrated. 7! 

Charlotte's Inheritance G< 

Dead Sea Fruit Illustrations Si 

FJeanor's Victory 7i 

Fenton'a Quest. Illustrated H 

John Marcbmont's Legacy 7! 

Lost for Loi-e. Illustrated. {In Prets.') 

Publicans and Sinners T. 

Strangers and I^grlma. Ulostrated. 7. 

Taken at the Floo^ 7i 

The Levels of Arden. Illustrated 7: 

I'o the miter End. Illnstrated J. 

BREACH ot Promise & 

BREMER'S (Miss) Hrothera and Sinters 6i 

New Sketches of Every-Day life & 

Kina 61 

The H. Family SI 

The Home. ; 5i 

The Midnight Snn..... 2! 

The Neighbors 51 

Tbe Paraona(>e of Mora 21 

The President's Daoghteri 2i 

BR0NT£'S (Charlotte) Jane Eyre 71 

Illoatrated. ISmo 1 6i 

Shirley 1 (K 

.... Illustrated, limo 1 51 

TilleUe 71 

niustrated. ISmo 1 61 

The Professor. Illnstrated 12mo 1 51 

(Anna) The Tenant of WUdfell HalL 

Hlnstrated. lamo 1 61 
(Emily) WntheringH^ghts. Illustrated. 

12mo 1 « 

BROOKS'S Sooner or Later. lUnatrated.... 1 51 
doth 2 W 

the Gordian Knot 5< 

Tbe Silver Cord. Illustrated 154 

CkKli a (M 
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A Compute List of Novels publUhtd by Harper &• Brothers. 



BROUGHAM'S Albert Land % 

BRUNTON'S (Muy) SdfJlHitrol 

BDLWER'8 Alice 

A Stnoge Stoiy. lUnnfrated 1 00 

l!mo 1 26 

DsTereox 

Ecneit Haltnnrt 

Engeas Atun 

Godolphin 

lima 1 CO 
Harold, the iMt of thaSizonCingL... I 00 

KeaclDi ChiUingl}' 76 

12mo 1 26 

Leila 60 

12iiiDl DO 



ITil^t 4nd Motiiii^.. 

PaolCUfford 

FelbuB 

TIieOxtoBB 



2 vols. 12inD 2 50 



Tho Disowned 75 

The Last Daye of Pompeii 50 

The Hut ot the Bttroni 1 00 

The Piigrime of Ihe RhiBe 26 

ThePiriMuu. lUnatnUed 1 00 

]2mo I 60 
What will He do with It? 1 60 



BULWER'S (Robert — "Owen Meredith") 

The Ring of Amasia 12mo 1 

BURBUBT-S (Mm.) Florence SftckvilU 

BURSET'S (Miss) Evelma. 12010 1 

CAMPBELL'S (Mis.) Self-Devotion 

CAPROtrS ^fin) Helea Lincoln 12mo 1 

CARLEM'S(Hiae)Ivar; or, The Sk>iU-Boj. 

The Brotheri' Bet 

The Lover's Stratagem 

CASTE. B7 the Author of "Colonel DattB." 

CHARLES Ancheater 

CHURCHY (Mra. BoM) Her Lord and Mai- 



The Prey Df the Goda BO 

CITIZEN of Pragne 1 00 

CLARKE'S The Beaaelerea, Father and Son. 60 

COLLIIJS'S(Mortimer)TheViTl»n Roroanca. 60 
OOLLINS'3 (Wilkie) Armadale, ninatratad. 1 00 

Antooina. 60 

MaoandWifb. Illostrated 100 

No Name. Ulnstrated 100 

Poor Hisa Fiach. lUnetratad 1 00 

The Moonstone. Ulniliated I 00 

The New Magdalen 50 

The Woman hi White. Blnstrated .... 1 00 
COLLINS'S (WilkU) lUnatrated library 

Edition 12mo,perToI. 1 SO 

Antonina. Poor Misi Finch. 

Armadale. The Dead Secret. 

Bafil. The Moonatone. 

Hide-and-Seek, The New Magdalen. 
Man and Wife. The Woman in White. 
No Name. My MiscPllaniea. 

After Dark, and Queen of Hearts. 
Other Stotiea. 



COL0NELDnCTe.BytheAnthorof"CaBle.':t 61 

CONSTANCE Lyndeay H 

COOKE'S Henry St John lamo 1 61 

Leather Stocking aod Silk Umo 1 51 

CORNWALUS-S Pilgrima of FaahJon.lSmo J Oi 
GRAIK'8 (MiB. D. M.). Bee Mia Afalods. 

(Miai G. M.) Mildred 51 

CDNNtNGlIAM'S Lord Roldan 1 61 

CURTIS'S Trnrnpa. nioatrated 12mo 2 Oi 

D'ARBOUVILLE'S Tales I2mo 1 5i 

D'lSRAELI'S ThflTonng Duke 12mo 1 * 

D'ORSAY'S (Coontesal Qiinded Happineaa. 6 

DANGEROUS Gueat, A 6 

DE BEAUVOIE'S Safla & 

DE FOREST'S Misa Bavenel's CanveniOR 

from Secession to Lo>-altT I2ma 1 61 

DE HILLE'S Cord and Creeae. lllDstrated. 7! 
Cloth 1 2i 

His American Baron. lUnatratad 1 Oi 

aoth 1 61 

The Ctyptoffram. Hlnstrated 1ft 

Cloth 2 

The Dodge anb. Illnatrated 71 

Cloth 1 SI 
The Living Link. Illnstraled. (rnPreu.) 

DE VIGNT'S CSnq Mara 6( 

DENISON'S (Mrs.) Home Pictnrea....l2mo 1 51 
DICKENS'S Novela. Illnstraled. 

Oliver Twiat 61 

Cbth 1 Oi 

Martin Chnzzlewlt 1 qi 

Qoth I 61 

The Old CDriosity Shop 71 

Cloth 1 2: 

David Copperfleld 1 Oi 

aoth 1 5< 



Cloth 1 e< 

1 0< 

Cloth 1 51 
I » 

Cloth 1 61 
1 01 

Cloth 1 51 
101 

Cloth 1 61 
101 

Cloth 1 61 



Nicholaa Nickleby. 

Bleak House 

Kckwick Papers 

little Dorrit 

Batnaby Rudge 

Our Mutual Friend. (M Pren.} 

A Tale of Two Citioa. (/« Preu.} 

Great Eipectationa. (/n Pna.') 

Chrialmss Stories. (/■ Prta.) 

Bleak HoDae. Illustrated.. 2To1s.,12mo S 

Hard Times 6 

ISmo I 2 

Mrs. Lirriper's Legacy , 1 

The Hvstery of Edwin Drood. His..,. 3 

DRAYTON 12mol 5 

DBURT'S(Miae A.H.)Eaatbuty. 12mo 1 6 

Misrepreaentation 1 

DUMAS'S (Alex.) Amaqiy 5 

Ascanio 7 

Chevalier d'Harmental G 

DUPUY'S (Misa E. A.) Country Neighhor- 

Tfae Hnirnenat Exiles 12ma 1 S 
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EDGEWOBTB'S (BGas) NoveU. Engrer- 

Ine*. 10 Tok., 12mo, per vol.fl S 

Vol. I. CsBtleBAckKBt; Easa;(HI 
Iriah Bulla; EMsyoaSalf-JiiBtilicBtion; 
The Pniwian Vas« ; Tbe Good Aanl. 
Vol. n. jVngelin*; Tbe Good 
French Gojemeas; Mademoiselle 
Fanachej The Knspaock; Lame Jei- 
via; The Will; Out of Debt, Out of 
Danger; TLo Limerick Gbvos; The 
Lottery ; Boaanniu 

VoLlII MaradtheCnluck)-! Tbe 
MamifactareTB ; Emiui; Ttie Con- 
trtut; The GratefOl N%ra; Tivmoi- 
row ! The Dun. 

Tol. IV. Mutcenvriag ; Almeiia; 
Vivisn. 

Vol.V. TheAbaeDtee; Uidameila 
FleDiy; Emily do Bonlanges; The 
Uodern Griaelda. 
Vol. VL Belind*. 
Vol. VII. Leonora; Lettsra on Fa- 
mate Education ; Patrcmage. 

VtJ.VllI.Patronflge; ComicDramm. 
VoLIX. Harrington; Thoughts on 
Borea; Ormond. 
VoL X. Helen. 

Frank 3 Tola. lgmt> 1 h 

HarrvandLuey S vols. 18ma 3D 

Moral Tales S Tola. ISmo 1 b 

Popular Talea 2 vols. ISmo 1 6 

Roasmond I2mo 1 6 

EDWARDS'S (Amelia B.) Barbara's Hiatorj. 7 

Debenham's Vow. lilu«trated T 

Half a Million of Money 7 

Hand and Glove b 

UiaaCarew 6 

My Brother's Wife E 

Tbe Ladder of Lift S 

(M. B.) Ititty . , 6 

EILOART'S (Mrs.) Curate's Diecipline. . . . . 6 

From Thistles— Grapes? fi 

ELIOT'S (George) Nords. 

AdamBede. Illustrated 12mo 1 Q 

Felix Holt, the Badlcal 7 

lUostrated. 12mo 1 

Middlemaicb Ifi 

Qoth 2 
S TOla. 12mo S 6 

BomtlA. niuataatad 1 

Cloth 1 5 
Scenes of Clerical Life and Silas Hamer. 

liluatratsd. 12mD 1 

ThB Mill on the Floss 7 

lUostrated. ISmo 1 

ELLIS'S (Mrs.) Home 12mo 1 6 

LooktotfieEnd 5 

Chapters on Wives ISmo 1 5 

£STELLE Ruaaell , 7 

FALKESBUBG 7 

FABJEON'S BladB-o'-GraM. lUuBtrationa. 8 
BreadwuLCbeese and Kisses. Ill's. ... 8 

GotdenGnln. Illnstnited B 

Grlf 4 

Cloth 9 

Joshua Marvel 4 

Clotb 9 

London's Heart. Illuttnted I 

Cloth 1 b 
FEMALE Miniittir, The 6 



FENITS SbipAhov! ... . 

The Treimre Hunters, (ft) Prui.) 

FEBRIER'S (Mias) Marriage 60 

FIELDING'S Amelia 12mo 1 60 

Tom Jones 2 vols, 12mo 2 75 

FIRST Friendsbip, A 50 

FIVE Hnodred Pounds Reward 60 

FLAGG'S A Good Investment, lUnetrated. 60 

FEANCILLOH'S The Earl'l Dene 50 

FREYTAG'S Debitand Credit 12ma 1 50 

FULLOM'S DoQKhter of Night 60 

GARIBALDI'S Rule of tbe Monk 60 

GASEELL'S (Mtb.) Cnnfrad 12mo 1 26 

Dark Nighfa Wo*, A 60 

Mary Barton 50 

Moorland Cottage ISmo 76 

My Lady Ludlow 26 

North andSonlh ., 60 

Right at Last,&c 12mo 1 50 

Svlvia'a Lovers 76 

Couain Piiiliis 25 

Wives end Daughter*. DlnstratiDns. . . 1 00 
Cloth 1 60 

GIBBON'S For Lack of Gold 60 

For the King .' 60 

Robin Grav 60 

GILBERT Rn^ 1 00 

GODDARD'S (Jnlia) Baffled 76 

GODWIN'S Caleb WUlianu lemo, Paper G7 

Cloth 1 00 
GOLDSMITH'S Vkar of Wakefield. . .ISmo, 

Cloth 76 

GOLD Worshipers 60 

GORE'S (Mrs,) Peers and Patvenua 50 

The Banker's Wife 60 

The Birthright 26 

TheQueea of Denmark 60 

The Koyai Favorite 60 

GRATTAN'S Chance Light Medley 60 

GREEN Hand, The 76 

GREENWOOD'S Tme History of a Uttle 

Ragamuffin 60 

OEET^ (Mrs.) The Bosom E^lend. 60 

Tbe Gamblet'a Wife,;, 60 

The Young Hasband. , 60 

GWYNNE'S The School for Fathers. . .ISmo ] 25 

HAKLANDEB'S Clara 13mo J 60 

HALL'S (Mrs. B. C.) Midsummer Eve 60 

Tales of Woman's Trials 75 

The Whiteboy 60 

HAMILTON'S Cyril Ihomlon 12mo 1 60 

HAMLET'S Lady Lee's Widowhood 60 

HANSAT'S (D.) Ned Allen 60 

(J.) Singleton Foolanoy 60 

HARDY'S (Ladv) Daisy Slcbol 60 

HEIR Eipectant, The 50 

HIDDEN Sin,Tbe... 100 

aothiso 

HOET'S (Mrs.) A Goldoi Sorrow 60 

HOFLAND'S (Mrs.) Daniel Dennison 60 

TbeCiarina 60 

The Unloved One 60 

HOPE'S AnastosiBB I2mo 1 50 

HOWITTS (Mary) The Aalhor's Daughter. 26 

WbaSball be Greatest? lBno,aoth 76 

ThaHBir.Df WaatWayland 12mo 1 60 

(Wm.) Jack of the MiU 26 

HUBBACKLS Wife'a Sister 50 

HUGO'S Nlnet^-Thraa 25 

r,-,,„,x;()(*ii-" 
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BDGO'STbaTidlenofthaSM. Dliutnted.* 75 

Cloth 1 60 

HimOEBFORD^TliaOldPlMiUtiaD.IbDo. 1 50 

HUNT'S Tha Fottra Diotb«T 60 

IHCHBALD-S (Mrs.) A Kmple Story 60 

IH Dn^ Bound. IlliutnUd 60 

ISABEL ISnw, Clolli 76 

JAMES'S Leonon (TOkmi 60 

The Old" 
Ticondenigs 
A Life, of Vii 

Asncl Sord 

PoqniOillo 

Aim! md ObstaclM, 

ThtFwe 

The Comi 

Beniy. Smeaton 

The Old Oak fbatt. 

The Woodman 

The FoTKeiy 

Tbirtjr Teara "' 

A Whim, and 

Gowrie; or, The King's Plot. 

^.Theadaie.BriKijjhtoa 

The Lut of ihe Fairiet :.. 

ThsCoDvict 

Uargant GnbuD 

RusmU 

The Cattle of Ehieniteln 

Beaochlinp 

Heidelberg 

The Slep-Mother 

TheSoingi^eT 

Agincouit 

AiMhNeil 

Bobs d'Alhi<>t 

Arabella Stojtft 

Tie Fain Heir 

Forest Uay» 

The Clul. Book ISniD 

De LXJrme ISmo 

The Gentleman of the Old School . . ISmo 

The Glpey . • ■ .12mo 

Heray ot Guise ISmo 

Beitiy UsBterlon I3mo 

The Ja<^aeris 12ma 

Horley Emiteln l!mo 

One hi aTbooaand ISido 

Philip AuEllBttH ISmo 

Attlla 12mo 

CoTH de Lion 12mo 

Tha Ancient Rigim 12mo I 50 

The Han at Amu l2mo 1 50 

Cb^rlea Tyrrel ISmo. 

The Bobber. Iftno 1 50 

ffichilieu I ISmo 

The Hugaenot , IStno 

The Kirg'i Highway 12mo i ov 

The String of Pearla ISmo 1 26 

Haiy.of Bnq(iindy ISmo 1 50 

Dgrniey Wmo 1 60 

John Uareton Hall 12mo 1 60 

The Desnltory Han I2ino 1 60 

JEAFFRF-SON-S laabel 12ilio 1 60' 

UveitDovn 100 

Lottie IWIiDg 16 

Not Dead Yet 1 26 

doth I 76 

OUve BUke'a Good WoA 75 

JCANlffS Quiet Life 60 



JESSIE'S Flirtallonit t 50 

JERBOLD'S ChnmUlea of Ciovemook 26 

JEWSBUBY'S (»Ih) Adopted Child.. 16mo. 1 00 

Conatanee UerbCTt EO 

Zoe 60 

JILT, The 60 

JOSEPH the Jew 60 

KATHLEEN 60 

KINGSLETS (Chaa.) Altoo Locke . . . .12mo 1 60 

Yeart ISmo 1 60 

(Heniy) Hetty S5 

Stretton 40 

KNOBRIMG'S The PeannI and bia Lamllord. 

12mo 1 60 

KNOWLES'S Forteacae 100 

LAJETCHNIKOFF'S The Hentic 60 

LAMARTINE'S GeDeTieTe....lSmo, Paper 25 

Raphael 12ma 1 26 

SloneHaeon of SL Point. 12ina 1 26 

LAWRENCE'S (.Geo. A.) Anterot 60 

Biakeapeare GO 

Breaking a Batl^rfly S6 

Guy Living atom 12ino I 50 

Hagueue. (/h Prttt.') 

Manrics Dering 60 

Sane Metd 60 

Sword and Gown S6 

LEE'S (Holme) AnniB Warleigh'a Forlunn. 75 

KathieBrande ISmo 1 50 

Mr.Wjnyaid's Ward 60 

Sylvan Holt's DanghlPT 12mo 1 60 

LE FANU'8 All in the Dark 50 

A Lost Name 60 

Guy Deverell ■ 60 

The Ten ante ot Halory 60 

Uncle SiUB 75 

LE SAGE'S GilBla* 12mo 1 50 

LEVER'S A Day's Hide 60 

Bramlnghg 'of ^shop's Folly. 50 

Barringlon 76 

Dallons 1 60 

■ Dodd Family Abroad 1 26 

Gerald FIligerHlcl ; 60 

Olencore and his Fortune*. 60 

Lord KllgobblD. lUastraled 100 

Cloth 1 50 

Lattrell of Arrair. ■ 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

Hartfaia of Cro' Martin .-> . . 125 

Maurice Tleroay 1 00 

One of Them 76 

Roland Ca»be1. Engravinga 1 26 

Sir Brook Foabroohe 60 

Sir Jupcr Carew 7fi 

That Bov of Norcotl's. Illustrated..... 26 

Tony Butler; 1 00 

aoth 1 60 
LEWES'S Three Sisters and Tfaree Fortunes. 75 

LILY-.-. 12mo 1 26 

LINTON'S (Mn.) Uizie Lorton of Greyrigg. 76 

Sowing the Wind 60 

LIVONlAN T-Ies 26 

LOCKiURT'S Fair to See 76 

McCARTIiys My Enam/s Daughter. Ill's. 76 

The Waterdale Neighbors 60 

Mci:<TOSH'S (MUs) Conqaut and Self- 

Conquest ISmo, Cloth 75 

The Cousin* ; ISmo; Cloth 75 

Pnise and Principle ISmo, CloCb 75 

. Woman an Enigma .leiUo,(aoth 76 
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UABEL'S ProgreM « 60 

HABIilRLY'S (Mrs.) Lad; and Iha Priest.. 50 



LeontJ 



MACDONALD'S Alac Forte. 76 

Annals of a Quiet Nelgbborbood . .l!mo 1 lb 

GuildCourt. 60 

MACKENZIE'S (Henry) Novels ISmo 1 50 

MACQUOED'S (Mrs.) Patty 60 

Too Soon 60 

HAID of Honor, Ths 60 

MAID of Orleans, The 76 

MARGARET Deniil's HiatOT? 76 

MARGARET'S Engsgement. 60 

HARLITT'S Counteu G'laeU 36 

MARRYAPS (Capt.) ChUdren of Nev For- 

B9t ISmo 1 26 

Japhet in Search of a Father. ISmo I S6 

Little Savage. 12ino 1 26 

MARSH'S (Mrs.) Adelaide Lindsay 60 

Angela 12mo 1 60 

Anbrev 75 

Castle' Avon 60 

Emilia Wjndhani 75 

Evelyn Marslon 60 

Father Dawy 75 

Heiress of Haiighton 60 

Lettice Arnold 35 

Mordaunt Hall 60 

Nomian'a Bridge ' 60 

RavenscUlik 50 

Roae of Ashurst 60 

Time, the Avenger 60 

Triomphs of Time 75 

WilminglonB 60 

MARTINEAU'S CHsrriet) The Hoot and the 

Man 60 

MATCSItCS ffianca 12mo 

HEINHOLD'S Sidonia the Sorceress 

MELVILLETS Mardi 2 vols. Iftno 

Moby-Dick ISmo 

Omoo ISiDo 

Pierre I2mo 

Bedbom 12ino 

Typoo i2ino 

Whitejacket 13mo 

HEREDTTH'S Evan Hairington 12mo 

META'S Faith 60 

HILMAN'3 Arthur Conway 60 

The Wayside Cross 26 

UORE'S (Hannah) Complete Works. En- 
gravings 1 vol. Svo, Sheep 8 00 

S vols. 8vo, Ooth i DO 
Sheep 6 00 

Tbo Same 7 vols. 12mo S 76 

MOTHER'S Trials, A 12mo 1 25 

MOCLTOtrs Mv Third Book 12nio 1 25 

MOHLBACH'S Bernthal BO 

MCLOCE'S (Miss) My Mothei and I. H- 60 

lustrated 12mo 1 60 

A Brave Lady. Illostnted 1 DO 

Qoth 1 50 
12mo 1 50 
The Woman's Kingdom. Dhistrated,.. 1 00 
aoth I 60 
12mo 1 60 

AHn«,Ac. 12mo 1 26 

A Life for a Life 60 

12mo 1 60 



MULOCK'S (Miss) Agatha's Haaband « GO 

ISmoI 60 

Avillion, and Other Tales 1 26 

Christian's Mistake 12ma 1 60 

A Noble Life 12mo J GO 

Hannah. Illastrated GO 

I2nio 1 60 

Hewl of the Family. 75 

12010 1 60 

John Hali&x, Genlleman 76 

Illustrated. 12mo 1 60 

Mistress and Held GO 

12mo I 60 

Nothing New..^ 60 

O^Ivies 60 

12oio 1 60 

OUve 60 

12mo 1 60 
A French CoQntry Family. Translated. 

Illnstralions. ' IBmo 1 60 

Motherless. Traneiated. Ill's.. ..12mo 1 60 
Dnkind Word and Other Stories... l!mo 1 60 

'Two Marriagps IZmo 1 60 

MURRAY'S The Prairie Bird 1 00 

UT Hasband's Crime, lliastrated 75 

MY Uncle the Curate GO 

NABOB at Home, The 60 

NATURE'S Nobleman 60 

NEALE'S The Lost Ship 76 

NICHOLS'S The Sanctuary. Ill's 12mo 1 60 

NORA and Archibald Lee 60 

NORTON'S Stuart of Dnnleath 60 

OLIPHAJiT'S (Mrs.) Agnes 76 

Athelings 76 

Brownlows 87 

Chronicles of Carlingford... 1 26 

aoth 1 76 

Days of My Life 12mo 1 60 

For Love and Life 75 

Innocent. Iliuslrated 75 

John; a I/)ve Story. 60 

Katie Stewart 26 

The HoDBe on the Moor 12mo 1 60 

The Laird of Noriaw 12mo 1 50 

The Last of the Mortimers 12rao 1 60 

Lncy Ctoiton I2mo 1 60 

Msdonaa Mary GO 

Hiss Mqoribanks 60 

Omhra .'..... 76 

The Perpetual Curate 1 00 

Clotkl 60 

Qniet Heart 26 

Son of the Soil 1 00 

Cloth 1 60 

The Minister's Wife 75 

PAIN'S (Jas.) At Her Meroy 60 

A Woman's Vengeance 60 

Best of Husbands. (In Prru.) 

Begijar on Horsebaii 85 

Bred in the Bone.l,, 60 

Carlyon's Year. 26 

Cecil's Tryst 60 

Found Dead 50 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 26 

Murphy's Master 26 

One of the Family 26 

Won— Not Wooed 60 

PICKERINGS (Miss) The Grandbtbar GO 

Th« Grumbler 60 

POINT of Honor, A ^., _. 60 

.. I A.(KWTC 
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FOLLABD'S (EllzB F.) Hope Deferred % I 

PONSONBY-S (Ijidy) Diacipllne of Life. . .. ( 

Maiy Lindsay 1 

Fride and IrreaolutioD I 

PROFESSOR'S Lady 1 

RACHEL'S Secret 5 

KAYMOND'S Hefoine I 

E£ADE'3 (CliHrlai) Hud Coab. IU'b. I 

CloUiK 

A Simpleton t 

doth 1 c 

Griffith Gannt. liiostntious J 

It is Never Too Lat« to Mend I 

Love Me LitUe, Love He Long. C 

ISmo 1 t 

Foul Play. 2 

White Lies 6 

PeK WoffingtoD and OtherTaleg G 

Pal YauTBelf in Bia Place. llliuCrationa. 7 

Ooth 1 S 

ISmo 1 

A Tenible Temptation. Illnatraled.... 6 

12nio 7 

The Cloiitsr and tha Eeanh B 

ILe WauderioB Ueir. Ulustrationa.... 2 

Cloth 6 

BECOLLECTJONSofEton. Illu«trat«4.... 6 

REGENT'S Dangbter G 

BIDDELL'S <Hts. J. B.) Uaxwell Drewitt. 7 

Phemie Kellet. & 

Race for Wealth 7 

A Lifa'B AssiiB 6 

B0BINSOX'S(F.W.) For Her Sake. Si's. T. 

A Bridge of Glaga & 

Carry's Coithsslon 7 

Christie'* Faith l^np 1 7 

Ber Face was Bor Fortune "... & 

Little £ste BJiby. IlliutraUons. 7 

Matti*! a Stray 7 

Mo Man's Friend 7 

Poor Hnmanity 6 

Second-Coosin Saroli. Illastratians..... 7 

Stem Necesritf fr 

True to Herself 6 

A Girl's Roinance,and Other Slories.... & 

BOMANCE and its Hero, The 12nio 1 2 

ROWCROFTS The Bush Binger 6 

SACRISTAN'S HonsehoId,Ttie. lUnitiated. 7 

SALA'S QnitB Alone 7 

SAUNDERS'S Abel Drake's Wift 7 

Bound 10 the Wheel „ 7 

HireU 6 

Martin Pole 6 

SEDQWlCK'SCMijB)BopeLe8lie.2Tolfl.l2mo 8 

IlieLinwoods 2vols.l2mo 3 

Live and Let Live ISmo, Cloth 7 

Married or Single? 2 vols. 12mo B 

Means and Ends 18mo, Cloth 7 

Poor Rich Man and lUch Poor Han.... 

ISmo, Cloth 7 

Stories for Yonng Persons.. .ISmo, Cloth 7 

Tales of Glauber Spa 12nio 1 6 

Wilton Barvey and Giber Tales. ..18mo, 

Cloth 7 

SEDGWICK'S (MrB.)WalterThDmley.l2ma 1 E 

SELF 7 

SEWELL'S (Miai) Amy H«ibert i 



SHEBWOOD'S (Hn.) Eenry Hilner. 3 vols. 

12mo.*8 00 

Lady of tlie Manor 4 voU. ISmo 6 00 

Koxabel 3 vols. iamo,Cloth 2 25 

Falrchild Family 12nio 1 bO 

John Hutan 12ma 1 50 

SHERWOOD'S (M".)'"''"-ka. Engravings. 

. 16 Vols., 12mo, CI"th, per vol 1 50 
The Volumes sold sepsrately or in sets. 
Vol. I. The History of Ilenry Mil- 
ner, Ports L, 11., and IIL 

Vol. II. Falrchild Family ; Orphans 
of Normandy ; The Latter Days, &e. 

Vol. in. Little Henry and his Bear- 
tx\ Lucy and her Dbaye; Memoirs 
of Sergeant Dale, his Daaght«T, and 
the Orphan Mary -, Susan Gray ; Lucy 
Clare; Theophilus and Sophia; Abdal- . 
lab, the Merchant of BBv:dad. 

Vol. IV. The Indian Pilerira; The 
Broken Hyaciutbj the Babes in Che 
Wood of the New World ; Catherine 
Seward; The Little Beggars, &c. 
Vol. V. The Infant's Progress ; The 



Flon 






Vol. yi. The Gove 
tleMomiero; The Stranger at Home; 
Pere la Chaise; Engliah Maty; M7 
Dncle Timothy. 

Vol. VII. The Nun; Intimate Friends; 
MyAnnt Kate; Emeline; Obedience; 
The Gipsy Babes; The Basket<maker ; 
The Butterfly, &c. 

Vol. VIII. Victoria; Arzoorannd; 
Th« Birtb-Day Present ; The Errand 
Boy ; The Orphan Boy ; The Two Sis- 
ters; Julian Percivali Edward Mans- 
field; The Infirmsry ; The Young Foi^ 
ester; Bitter Sweet; Common Eirora, 



&c. 



The 



Vd. IS., S., XI., and SH. 

Lady of the Manor. 

Vol Xin. Tbe HaJl-Coach; My 
Three Uncles ; The Old Lfldy'a Com- 
plaint; The Shepherd's Fountain; 
The Hours of Infancy; Economy; 
Old Things and New Things; The 
Swiss Cottage,- The Infant's Grave; 
The Father's Bye; Dudley Castle; 
The Blessed Family ; Caroline Mor- 
. daunt, ^. 

Vol. XIV. The Monk of Cimies; 
The Bosaty, or Roeee of UoDtreox; 
The Roman Baths; Saint Boapice; 
The Violet Leaf; The Convent of St 

Clair. 

Vol. XV, The History of Henry 
Hilner, Part IV. ; Sabbaths on tdie 
Continent ; The Idler. 
Vol XVL John Marten. 
SINCLAIR'S (Hiss) Sir Edward GrBbom... 1 00 

SMITH'S (Horace) Adam Brown 50 

Arthur Arandel 60 

Love and Hesmerism 76 

SMOLLETTS Humphrey Clinker 12mo 1 50 

SPQfDLER'S The Jew 7G 

STANDISa thePnritan .18mo 1 60 

STEELE'S So Rnns the World Away.. „... . 50 
ST. OLAVES. .,.„ , 75 
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STONE Edge t S 

SUE'S Arthur ' 

CommAuder oTMalta i 

De Koh«i I 

TALBOrS Through Fire and Wstw. lU's. S 

TALES from the German G 

TEFFT8 The Shoulder Knot l!mo 1 S 

TEMME'S Anna Heinmer G 

THACKERAY'S (Miw) Complele Works..., 1 2 
IllaBtratlonB. Cloth 1 I 

Old Kensington. I1lu9tratioD» .1 1 C 

Village on the Qlflf. S 

THACKERAY'S (W. M.) Novels. 

Tuiity Fair. lUnstratioDB. G 

Clothlfl 
Libnuy Edition, 8 vols.. Crown 8vo 7 6 

Pendennii. lUnstiatiaiu T 

lamol S 
3 vole. 8vo Cloth 3 I 

The Virginians. IHaBtratione 7 

Cloth 1 S 

The Newoomes. niuatratiDna 7 

Cloth 1 1 
The AdveDtnres of Philip. lUuslratiooa. i 
Cloth 1 
Hem; Esmond and Lovel the Widoner. 

IlliwtMlions 7 

Denis Duval, lllnslrations I 

Great Hoggsrtv Diamond S 

THOMAS'S (Hiss Annie) CaUed to Acwont E 

A Passion in Tatters 7 

Denis Donne I 

False Colors t 

'"He Cometh Hot,' She Said" I 

Maud Mohan ! 

On Guard G 

OnlT Herself 6 

Played Out 7 

Flaring for High Stakes. lUustnttiona S 

The Dower House. 6 

Theo Leigh B 

The Two Widows 6 

Walter Goring. 7 

(HiBB Martha H.) Ufa's Lesson.... 12nio 1 G 

THOMPSON'S (Mra.) Lady otMilan 7 

TIECK'SThe Elves 6 

TOH Brown's School Days. B7 An Old Boy. 

Hloetrated 

TOM Ikown at Oxford. Illnstrationl 7 

The tvo in One Volume 1 5 
TKOLLOPF.'S (Anthony) The Belton Eatote 6 

The Bertrams 12mo 1 6 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson G 

Can You forgive Her f 1 6 

Cloth 2 

Castle Richmond .,...I2mo 1 G 

Claverings. lUoatratianB. G 

Clotfa 1 « 

Doctot Tliome ISmo 1 G 

Framl^ Panonage. Il]nstTationB..lSmo 1 7 

Harry 'Henthcote of GangoU 2 

He Knew He was Ri^t. I « 

Cloth 1 G 

The Golden Lion of Granpeie. Ill's... 7 

Cloth 1 2 

Lady AntiA G 



TROLLOPK'8 (Anthony) Last Cbronide of 

Barset $1 a 

aoth 2 (H 

Miss Mackenzie a 

Phioeas Finn I 2! 

Cloth 1 71 

Phineas Redux ^ I 2i 

aoth 1 71 
The EoBtato Diamonds 1 2J 

aoth 1 -J 

OrleyFarm. lUuBtrationB 1 G< 

Cloth 2 Ot 

Rachel Ray 61 

Ralph the Heir. Illustrations. 1 21 

aoth 1 71 
Sir Harry Hotspnc of Hamblethwaits. 

Engravings U 

The Small House at AUington. Ill's.... I G( 

aoth 2 04 

The Three Clerks 12nio 1 W 

The Vicar of BuUhatnpton. HlDStratioDs. 1 21 

Ctolh 1 71 
The Warden and Barchester Towers. 

In one volnme 7f 

The Way we Live' Now. (fn /Vm(.) 

(Mrs.) Petticoat Government 6t 

(T. A.) Lindisfem Chase 1 6" 

aoth 2 ot 

ASItcd M 

Dnmton Abbey 51 

Diamond Cot Diamond. I3mo 1 21 

TUTOR'S Waid, The Gt 

TWO Fsmilie»,The ISmo 1 M 

TYTLEB'S (Sarah) The Hogtunot Familv. 

12iio 1 61 
UNDER Foot lUnstrated H 

UNDEB the Baa 1 21 

doth 1 71 

VERONICA SI 

WARBDRTON'S Darien S 

Reginald Hastings H 

WARREN'S Diary of a Phyiiidan....3 vols. 

IGmo, Cloth 2 21 

Now and Then 12mo 1 21 

WARD'S Chaisworth a 

DeVere 12mo 1 61 

WEALTH and Worth ISmo, Cloth 71 

WHAT'S to be Done? ISmo, Cloth 71 

WHEAT and Tares 12nio 1 21 

WHICH is the Hercdne? G< 

WHITE Slave, The 1 W 

WHITE'S Circa 61 

WILKINSON'S (Hiss) Hands not Hearts... 61 

WILLIAMS'S The Luttrells a 

WILLS'S Notice to Quit 51 

The Wife's Evidence 61 

WISE'S Captain Brand. nlaBtrations. 1 61 

Cloth 2 01 
WOOD'S (Mra. Henrv) Daneabuiy House. 

12nio la 

WYOMING » 

YATES'S Black Sheep. 61 

Kissing the Rod 71 

Land at Last 61 

Wrecked in Port 61 

Dr. Wainwrlght's Patient 61 

ZSCHOKKE'S Veronica 6( 
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Harper's Catalogue. 



The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing to form Libraries 
or enrich their Literaiy Collections, is respectfully invited to Harper's Catalogue, 
which will be found to comprise a large proportion of the standard and most es- 
teemed works in English and Classical Literature — comprehending over three 
THOUSAND vonjMES — which are offered, in most instances, at less than one-half 
the cost of similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, Schools, &c., who may 
not have access to a trustworthy guide in forming the true estimate of literary 
productions, it is believed this Catalogue will prove especially valuable for refer- 
ence. 

To prevent disappointment, it is su^ested that, whenever books can not be 
obtained through any bookseller or local agent, applications with remittance 
should be addressed direct to Harper & Brothers, which will receive prompt at- 
tention. 



•S^ by mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 

i HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 
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